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PREFACE. 


1 Þ H E glorious heights the: 
Greeks arrived at, in eve- 
ry branch of ſcience, and 
in the fine arts, have very juſtly 
rendered them a model for all 
other nations. The philoſophers, 
and artiſts of fucceeding ages, 
have invariably looked up to them 
for their firſt principles. 
The Romans, their immediate 
ſucceſſors, copied them in almoſt 
every particular; they adopted 
their virtues, they practiſed their 
vices, Remoteſt nations, thro' 
their means, felt the impreſſion, 
A 2. Even. 
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ven Britain, ſituated at ſuch a 
diſtance from the ſeat of the Ro- 
man empire, after falling a prey 
to her arms, became the imita- 
treſs of her glories. It is there- 
fore not ſurpriſing, that the ci- 
vilized countries of Europe ſhould 
eagerly embrace every opportu- 
nity of information, with reſpect 
to a pcople to whom they owe 
ſo many obligations. We hereby 
trace, as it were, our origin; at 
leaſt, we may ſay, the ſource of 
our manners, and the fountain 
of our knowledge. 


Perhaps, no enquirer into the 
cuſtoms of ancient and modern 
Greece, ever had the ſame advan- 
tages and opportunities as M. de 
Guys, the author of this work. 
A long reſidence at Conſtantino- 
0 Pe, 
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ple, under the immediate protec- 
tion of the king of France, and 
the frequent excurſions he made 
into Greece, joined to a moſt un- 
common degree of claſſical know- 
ledge, enabled him to inveſtigate 
every thing that had the leaſt re- 
lation to the Greeks, with extra- 
ordinary accuracy and diſcern- 
ment. What is ſtill more re- 
markable; he has made uſe. of 
theſe circumſtances, in ſuch a 
manner, as to render the fruits 
of his enquiries as intereſting to 
the learned, as familiar to the un- 
lettered, reader. The ſcholar and 
the man of ſcience, who ſeek for 
authorities, and require corrobo- 
rating proofs, upon every occaſi- 
on, wilt find them, not merely 
in the aſſertions of the author, 
though a gentleman. of unqueſ- 
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tioned reputation ; but alſo in his 
numerous and exact notes. Thoſe, 
who have nothing in view but 
amuſement, and are ready to give 
credit to any relations that enter- 
tain, will find themſelves not at 
all embarraſſed by that circum- 
ſtance. The quotations are, ge- 
nerally, ſeparated from the body 
of the work; the ſubſtance of 
them being introduced. into it, 
except in very few inſtances. By 
this means the text goes on with 
ſcarce any interruption from dif- 


ferent languages. 


Every incident. as it oceurred 
to him, during his ſtay among the 
Greeks, is immediately compared 
with a ſimilar one from ſome an- 
eient writer. The reſemblance, 


which app:ars between them at 
| the 
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the firſt view, in almoſt every 
particular, will furniſh the reader 
with a remark which has been 
often made, though perhaps the 
truth of it was never ſo well 
proved before, That nature is 
* invariable in her operations; 
e and that the principles of a po- 
* liſhed people will influence 
* even their lateſt poſterity, 


It may be objected, by ſome, 
that M. de Guys has examined 
too minutely into the ſeveral oc- 
cupations and amuſements of the 
Greeks; and brought to view 
matters of little importance in 
themſelves. M. de Guys ſet out 
upon a very enlarged plan; he 
propoſed to take a comprehen- 
five view of the ancient and mo- 
dern Greeks, in every depart- 

ment 
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ment of public and private life, 
The former, though the moſt in- 
tereſting part of his purſuit, re- 
' quired, perhaps, leſs attention 
and care, than the latter ; as 
from the voluminous tracts which 
ha ve been written on that ſub- 
ject, we have already recei vod 
the ampleſt information: but no 
author has yet made a near and 
cloſe enquiry into the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Greeks in the 
ſeveral tranſactions of common - 
life, according to the method ob- 
ſerved by M. de Guys. How 
was it poſſible to proſecute ſuch 
a plan with ſucceſs, except by 
following the people through all 
their moſt trifling concerns ? 
There 1s .no catching the man- 
ners of a nation without it. 


3 | Thoſe, | 
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Thofe, of the Greeks in particu- 
lar, could never be known by 
any other means. Their moſt 
trifling amuſements have their 
riſe, almoſt invarmbly, in ſome 
greatandimportant circumſtance; 
or are equally well allied in their 
progreſs. —Obſeure events in hiſ- 
tory have been frequently cleared 
up by them; and they have of- 
ten elucidated what has eſcaped 
the moſt elaborate reſearches. 


"Let not, therefore, thoſe things 
be imputed to the author as a 
reproach, which, to have omit- 
ted, would have been an un- 
pardonable neglect. The deli- 
cate manner in which M. de Guys 
brings to view ſuch incidents, a 
in other hands would have bor- 
dered 
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dered on indecency, proves, at 
once, the purity of his morals, 
and the ſuperiority of his genius, 
In a word, he has wrote to every 
rank, every claſs of mankind, 


To the honour of the author, 
it is further to be obſerved, that 
his performance 1s free from thoſe 
egotiſms to which French writ- 
ers are ſo much ſubject. His nar- 
rations are ſhort. Having a great 
variety of circumſtances to attend 
to, he has not dwelt long upon 
any one, His tranſitions are 
quick and lively. Nature, which 
he ſo much admires in the Greeks; 
has very liberally aſſiſted him in 
the coloring of his portraits, ſeve- 
ral of which are drawn in a very 
ſuperior- tile: while he intends 

| no. 
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no more than. the relation of 


a fact, he imperceptibly lays hold 
of the paſſions. 


His eſſay on the arts will be of 
great ſervice to the painter and 
the ſculptor. He has treated that 
ſubject in a new and maſterly 
manner. In ſhort, every object 
is exhibited by him, in ſome in- 
tereſting and uncommon point of 
view. | 


In this tranſlation the author 
has endeavoured to fall in with 
the peculiar turn of his original. 
The few quotations from Engliſh 
authors, he has given in their 
own words, except one from the 
ingenious Mr. Webb's treatiſe on 
painting. He could not procure 

* that 
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that book, at the time it was 
wanted, and was therefore obliged 
to re-tranſlate the paſſage from 
the French; otherwiſe there 
would have been a delay of the 
preſs. 


The public may be aſſured that 
theſe are the genuine letters of M. 
de Guys; actually ſketched by 
him on the very ſpots he deſcribes: 
and that he was an eye-witneſs 
of almoſt every circumſtance re- 
lative to the manners and cuſ- 
toms of the modern Greeks, men- 
tioned in them, The number of 
travels through Italy and Greece, 
daily manufactured in the cloſet, 
and obtruded for originals upon 
the world, renders it neceffary 


to authenticate a work of this 
F nature, 
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nature, in the moſt public man- 
ner. 


The republic of letters is in- 
debted to M. de Guys for ſome 
other works which met with a 
very diſtinguiſhed reception.--- 
His Letters on Greece have re- 
ceived the univerſal approbation 
of his own. country; and no 
pains haye been ſpared to ren- 
der them acceptable in the __ 
lation.. 
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LETT EHEEY 
To MH. D. B* * *, t Paris. $3 


SIR, 


ConSTANTINOPLE, 

T is with infinite pleaſure, I obey 
your commands in furniſhing you 
with an exact relation of the manner 
in which I have employed thoſe hours 
ſince my arrival at Conſtantinople, that 
were not dedicated to the particular ob- 
jects of my journey thither. You aſk at 
the ſame time whether in the courſe of 
Vol. I. B my 
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my travels I have not beſtowed more at- 
tention on the diſcovery of inſcriptions, 
than the ſtudy of men. I ſhall ſpare no 
pains to ſatisfy you in every particular 
you require, being too much indebted to 
your counfel and inſtructions, not to 
eagerly embrace the firſt opportunity of 
rendering you an account of the reſult of 
them. 

I have ſcrupulouſly followed your leſ- 
fons and example, in examining, reading, 
comparing and making notes of every 
thing, and am now engaged in arranging 
my ſcattered obſervations, which I ſhall 
endeavour to form into a regular ſeries of, 
events, in order to ſubmit them to your 
judgment. 


To diſtinguiſh the national characters 
of the different countries, whoſe people 
reſort in ſuch number to this capital, 
has been the firſt object of my enquiries, 
Among the variety of characters to be 
met with, my principal attention was 
directed towards the Greek nation; a 


people who as the original founders of 


literature, 


„ 
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literature, muſt ever be intereſting to a 
claſſical inveſtigator; beſide, it cannot but 
be pleaſing to a curious traveller, ſearching 
in a country for monuments which no 
longer exiſt, to find that notwithſtanding 
this defect, the inhabitants of the places 
thoſe monuments once ſerved to embelliſh, 
are ſtill worthy his moſt minute atten+ 


tion. 


Homer has juſtly deſcribed the manners 
and cuſtoms of men in his time. It is 
at Troy, on Cape Sygeum, at Tenedos 
and at Smyrna, that this poet and others 
like him, who carry us back to the ages 
in which they themſelves lived, ſhould be 
read. Beſides this advantage, I have had 
the delicious pleaſure of reading the beau- 
tiful epiſode of Orpheus and Euridice in 
the georgics of Virgil, on the banks of 
the Hebrus: You might in the courſe 
of ſuch a voyage have enjoyed the ſatis- 
faction of verifying what Diodorus of 
Sicily ſays of Ariſtzus, father of the fa- 
mous Adtæon: That being on the 
** top of mount Hæmus, he ſuddenly 

Ba *« diſap- 
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* diſappeared from the view of the Greeks 
“ and Barbarians, who conſidered him 
% thenceforward as a God.” It would 
alſo readily have occurred to your imagi- 
nation, that the hiſtorian, who was a man 
of much more enlightened genius than 
either the Barbarians or Greeks of thoſe 
times, ought to have added, that the top 
of this high mountain was always covered 
with a thick fog; from which circum- 
ſtance it was eaſy to diſcern what it was 
that enveloped and concealed Ariſtzus 
from the eyes of the ſpectators. 


To return to my obſervations and notes, 
which I propoſe to communicate to you 
from time to time, as often as my con- 
cerns will permit. I will lay before 
you thoſe ſtrokes of reſemblance I have 
found between the ancient and modern 
Greeks, in a great number of cuſtoms, 
which the latter have faithfully preſerved 
to this day. I ſhall ſay nothing con- 
cerning the remaining monuments of the 
ancients, that any other traveller has 


taken notice of before me: But I purpoſe 
to 
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to mention an inſcription which I have 
not hitherto met with in any writer, and 
is therefore I believe a diſcovery of my 
own, I do not intend to mention the 
Turks except relatively to the ancient 
cuſtoms they may have adopted. I ſhall 
follow the Greeks as a more intereſting 
purſuit, and I may add; one more to my 
inclination. In my voyage to Smyrna, 
I have alfeady-done that homage to Pho- 
ceus, which every Marſeillian owes to 
the founder of his native city. It was at 
my requeſt M. le Compte Deſalleurs, for- 
merly ambaſſador to the Porte, granted 
the diploma of conſul to a Phocean prieſt, 
who during the war with the Engliſh, 
was of great ſervice to the commanders, 
of the Marſeilles* ſhips, whom he called 
his brothers; adviſing them on every oc- 
caſion how to ſteer clear of the corſairs, 
and giving them every other aſſiſtance in 
his power. Is it poſſible for a Marſeil- 
lian to paſs by Foglieri, and view with 
indifference il paterno nid? Can he pro- 
cced without ſtopping to look at the 

cradle. 


riginally 
I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 
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cradle, or in other words, the fifher's 
bark from whence he was o 


taken ? 
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SIR, 


ee I enter upon my enquiries 
into the ſtate of ancient and modern 
Greece, I think it will be right to ad a 
word or two concerning the Turks, Ar- 
menians and Jews; in order to give you 
an inſight into the character, manners, 
and occupations, which diſtinguiſh them 
from each other with reſpe& to- their 
concerns with foreigners, who come to 
ſettle at Conſtantinople. What I ſhall 
| fay on this head, is an extract from my 
remarks on the commerce of the Levant, 
and with more propriety precede my 
reſearches into Greece, which I reſerve 
for a very ample diſcuſſion in the future 
part of this correſpondence. The differ- 
ent nations I ſhall there have occaſion to 
mention form a great part of the nume- 
rous inhabitants. of which the capital of 

the 
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the Turkiſh empire is compoſed. By the 
ſketch I ſhall give you, you will eaſily 
know them afterwards. Remember that 
the writer of theſe memoirs, is one who 

is engaged in many important affairs 
which have no connexion with his ſtu- 
dies, and that he can follow them as 
a relief from buſineſs merely, and not as 
the principal object of his purſuit, \ It is 
for relaxation to a fatigued mind, that he 
flies to Pauſanias, Homer and Virgil. In 
Horace's days, the pleaſure of carrying 
the mind back to ſcenes of antiquity, by 
the reading veterum libris, was moſt re- 
liſhed in filence and the repoſe of the 
country, where the Romans delighted to 
withdraw from the embarraſſments of the 
city, and the cares of a laborious and per- 
plexed life “. 


To ſtudy and know the true character 
of a nation, is perhaps ſooneſt acquired 
by an eye to the commercial part of it; 
there men are ſeen without the maſk of 


fallacy; their affairs, their intereſts, fre- 
quently 


Pucere ſolicitæ jucunda oblivia vitæ. 
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quently hinder them from diſguiſing the 


and even their whims, which he may 


is the capital of a great empire, and a 
place as well fituated as any in the uni- 
verſe for an extenſive commerce. The 
ſeraglio, which draws all the money from 
the Turkiih provinces, attracts alſo the 
productions and riches of the moſt re- 
mote countries in the world. Round 
this whirlpool, where ſuch immenſe 
quantities of gold and ſilver are engulpbed, 
all nations of the world aſſemble, and by 
a laudable and uſeful emulation, . diſpute 
the prize of induſtry and genius. A 
people ſo numerous, but ignorant and; 
{ond of curioſities, behold with aftoniſh+ 
ment, the commodities, and fine. pieces 
of workmanſhip, our artiſts furniſh them 
with; taſte, which ſoon follows the 
ſlighteſt acquaintance with the arts, 
ſtrengthened by habit, creates as many 
wants in the Turks as it has already done 


Bg among” 


” 
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truth, and a penetrating. enquirer will 
have numberleſs opportunities to diſcover. 
their vices, their virtues,. paſſions, wants, 


turn to his own profit. Conſtantinople 


— 
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among the Europeans; thus a liberal con- 
ſumption of manufaQurers is promoted. 


The European merchant at Conſtan- 
tinople has daily tranſactions with Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews; he finds 
the Turk hard to deal with, and always 
covetous, but generally the ſlave of his 
promiſe : the Greek ſharp and ſubtle, 
with a daſh of the cheat in his chàracter: 
the Jew tricking, and a liar: the Ar- 
menian dull, avaricious, and aukward. 
Theſe nations may likewiſe be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their manners, language, 
cuſtoms, and even by their dreſs. They 
alſo poſſeſs thoſe virtues and talents which 
are common to all countries. 


Each nation has its own laws and 
tribunals. The Turk is judged by the 
Cadi, or in the divan of the Grand Vizir. 
The Greeks and Armenians are ſcrupu- 
louſly ſubject to their reſpective patriarchs, 
who are very ready with their horrible 
ex communications, whenever they are 
ſolicited, againſt an inſolvent debtor. 
The Jew pleads his cauſe before the 

Rabbi, 
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Rabbi, whoſe ſentence is competent and 
final, 


The Armenians form the moſt nume- 
rous body of all, are richer, and better 
governed than the other nations. They 
are a robuſt, laborious,. and indefatigable 
people, will live hard, and upon very 
little; the moſt. diſagreeable and painful 
trades are carried on by them. Brought 
up in the interior provinces, they are fond : 
of horſes, which for the moſt part, they 
are good judges of; there are many tra- 
velling merchants among them; the car- 
avans are compoſed chiefly of this nation, 
and the greateſt part of the commerce of 
Perſia and. the. Indies, by land, goes. 
through their hands. The Sarrafs, or 
money-brokers, are moſtly Armenzjans, 
and it is in this branch they make ſuch 
great fortunes. The Sarrafs have a ſmall. 
commiſſion for examining the coin, yp which 
no -perſon will receive through any other. 
hands; but then they gain conſiderably, 
on the ſpecie which they purchaſe, as 
ſoon as it is cried down, at a low price, 
and paſs again for its firſt value in the. 

| pay” 
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payments they make for the great men, to 
whomthey lend money at a very high pre- 
mium, from twenty-four to thirty per cent. 
A rich Turk, is compelled to purchaſe ſome 
employment under the government. The 
Turk in order to appear neceſſitous, and 
conceal his wealth, affects to borrow, 
and pays an exorbitant advance to raiſe 
the purchaſe money. If the miniſtry 
ſhould gain intelligence where his money 
is depoſited, he may be certain they will 
rob him of it. 


It is with great reaſon Racine ſays in 
Bajazet : 


Un Viſir aux Sultans fait toujours quelque 
ombrage ; 

A peine ils Pont choiſi qu'ils craignent 
leur ouvrage. 

Leur depouille eſt un bien qu'ils doivent 
recueillir, 

Et jamais leur chagrins, ne nous laiſſent 

. viellir. 


The Greeks, formerly maſters of the ſea, 
and jealous of the poſſeſſion, continue to 
maintain 
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maintain it; navigation and the fiſheries 
ſill remain in their hands. The Jews, 
though ſettled in every part of the globe, 
have no concern in theſe branches, which 
require a ſtronger conſtitution, and a 
more daring ſpirit than they poſſeſs ; 
neither do the Armenians interfere with 
the Greeks in theſe particulars. The 
ruſtic and prudent Armenian, contents 
himſelf with the profits of his traffic from 
province to province, and 'looks no far- 
ther: the Greek is more verſed in the arts 
of commerce, more ingenious, and po- 
liſhed by the proſecution of a maritime 
trade, which he carries on between one 


iſland and another, and between the 
iſlands and the capital. The Turk, maſter 


of the country, trades but little, and never 
upon ſpeculation, or at great riſk: 
the rich accumulate through ambition to 
raiſe themſelves to dignities ; the poor 


obey, and work hard. The ſupple and 


active Jew mixes and incorporates him 
ſelf with theſe three nations, without be- 
coming a member of either, has an equal 

attachment 


hk. 
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attachment to each, is the cement of 


their correſpondence together, and out 
of this jumble draws a very handſome 
ſubſiſtence. His induſtry is no leſs con- 
ſpicuous than the fertility of his genius, 
and, by the union of thoſe qualities, he 
ſupports himſelf with credit, and generally 
leaves his family in good circumſtances. 


It is well known that the Genoeſe were 
the firſt who opened the commerce of the 


Levant, and that of the Black Sea, where 


they formerly had ſeveral ſettlements, but 
by the revolutions in the Turkiſh empire, 
the Genoeſe having ſince that loſt” Caffa, 
and every other place they poſſeſſed, and 
the Venetians and the Dutch, in the diffe- 
rent treaties made with the Porte, had in 
ſome degree obtained the liberty of navi- 


gating in the Black Sea. But, whether 


through the oppoſition of rivals, or tho riger 
of the officers of the revenue, which they 
have not found the way to ſoften, to this 
day they remain excluded from that privi- 


lege. 


What is ſtill more ſtrange, neither of 


thoſe nations ſeem to be ſolicitous to have 
their 
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their right reſtored to them. The Turks, 
better inſtructed in politics, and more in- 
tereſted in commerce than heretofore, do 
not eaſily grant what they have once de- 
nied. Neceſſity alone has the power to 
bring them to acquieſce in à requeſt, 
which the reaſonableneſs of it could not 
obtain; and as cuſtom has among them 
the force of laws, and an influence even 
greater than thoſe, they ſubmit much 
leſs reluctantly to the controul of a new 
law, than to the abolition of an old 
cuſtom 


Thus the commerce of the Black Sea 
is, we ſee, reſerved for the Turks them- 
ſelves, or at leaſt for the ſubjects of the 
Grand Signior. It is principally carried 
on by the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews; 
the Turks ſometimes engage in it, and 
they might, if their capitals were more 
extenſive, carry it on to greater advan- 
tage than any other nation. But the 
Turkiſh merchants being the flaves of 
deſpotic power, cannot be expected to be 
either rich or numerous. Slaves never 
think of enriching their country, nor of 
cit- 
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circulating their funds; they have no 
view beyond themſelves, and to enjoy 
their wealth in ſecret. Accordingly, the 
few rich merchants who are to be found 
among the Turks, dare not make known 
the property they poſſeſs, but hide it with 
extreme caution and diligence. In Egypt 
where they are more free and leſs expo- 
ſed, they are equally careful 'in concealing 
heir wealth. | 


M. Ramuſat, my uncle, related to me 
a remarkable incident of a Turkiſh mer- 
chant, called Meh&met Effendi, who -af- 
fected poverty from the dread of being 
employed by the government. This mer- 
chant carried on an extenſive commerce 
in his own veſſels, between Alexandria 
and the Black Sea. He owed my uncle 
a conſiderable ſum, but was ſeized with 
the plague a ſhort time before it became 
due, M. Ramuſat being informed of the 
nature of the Turk's diſorder, declined 
going to him, but ſent his Jew broker to 
wait upon him. The Turk, who was 
then breathing his laſt, ſays to the Jew, 
Here is the money I ove your maſter; 1 


4. would 
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would not leave him in ſuſpenſe on account of 
my death; tell him, however, it is not becauſe 
the day of payment is come, but becauſe the 
hour of my diſſolution is arrived. 


The Greeks are fubtle, inconſtant, 
boafters, and oftentimes prodigal through 
oftentation ; yet they are alſo bold traders. 
The principal Greeks at Conſtantinople, 
are the Charges des affaires for the princes 
of Walachia, and Moldavia at the Porte. 
They have formed a company for the 
purchaſe of cloths, another for the ſale of 
ſtuffs; and a third which deals in ſkins, 
brought from Ruſſia by themſelves. 


The Jews, more diffuſed, are poorer, 
but more united than all the reſt. They 
are merchants, manufacturers, itinerant 
traders, "brokers, and agents; work in 
all arts, and at every trade ; are poſſeſſed 
of every talent and of every vice; know 
no laws but of their own community, 
and are always ready to violate thoſe of 
every other. Ingenious, quick of ap- 
prehenfion, and great calculators; as 
magnificently vain in their own houſes, 

As 
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as crouching aud contemned in every 


other where they find means to introduce 
themſelves. PerteQly verſed in all com- 
mercial tranſactions, they are often dan- 
gerous, but always neceſſary by their 
activity and induſtry. They are the agents 
of every commercial nation ſettled in this 
capital, as well as of the Turks them- 
ſelves, who all pay them tribute. It 
ought nevertheleſs to be confeſſed, that 
among the Jewiſh people men of genius 
have been found, who have been the ora- 
cles of their nation, and men of unble- 
miſhed probity : the names of Son ino, 
Kamki, Angel, Fonſeca, Zonana, and. 
Kodara, will ever be held in veneration 
among them. 


It ſeems as if the Jews in general 
labored on common days only to ſupply 
the expence of the ſabbath, and feſtivals; 
the fruit of their toil is deſtined princi- 
pally to pay the charge they are at, on ac- 
count of their feaſts, which continue 
ſometimes for ſeveral days together, and 
frequently return. As they do not work 


merely to live, but to be able to miniſter to 
one 


* 
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one extravagant inſtitution, they are gene- 
rally poor, and on this account 1t is that 
knavery and induſtry always go hand in 
hand among them. 


The Franks ſupply the Armenians and 
Jews with money ; and ſell their commodi- 
ties to the Turks, Greeks and Jews, by 
means of the latter who are their brokers. 


Turks in power and under the ſanc- 
tion of the government, are very dange- 
rous to have concerns with; they are 
unacquainted with any law, but that of 
their own deſpotic will; and have a fa- 
ſhion, which they are very expert at; 
they take offence when they have a mind 
to wipe off any debt that incommodes 
them. It is not, therefore, for an indi- 
vidual, but for a national body to treat 
and ſtipulate with ſuch kind of men and 
that in caſes of exigency only. 


The Turkiſh ſhopkeepers are equally 
to be guared againſt; they require the 
ſame precautions, and the fame manage- 
ment; it is impoſſible to be too circum- 


ſpe 
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ſpect in dealing with Turks of every oc- 
cupation, nor ſhould a merchant have any 
thing to do with them unleſs he is well 
acquainted with their laws and cuſtoms, 
and knows how to conduct himſelf accord- 


ingly. 1 
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LETTER HEL 


SIR, 


AVING lately made a tour into 
Aſia, I paid a viſit to the giant's 
mountain, which is at the entrance of 
the Black-ſea. Being arrived at the ſum- 
mit of this ſtupendous piece of nature, 


I had an opportunity by the clearneſs of 


the day to diſcover a very extenſive tract 


of country, formerly adorned with many 
flouriſhing cities, and enriched with ſu- 
perb monuments of the moſt exquiſite ar- 
tiſts. To conſole myſelf for the loſs I 
ſuſtained by the diſappearance of ſo many 
beautiful images, I repeated the words 
of a traveller“, who in the ſecond cen- 
tury traverſed all Greece : “ Fortune, 
*« ſays he, delights to ſport with the affairs 

N 4 of 


V Pauſanias, who lived under Antonia us the 


philoſopher, l. 2. 
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© of mankind. No mortal power can re- 
& fiſt her will, What trace remains of 
* that proud city, which in the time of 
* the Trojan war, gave laws to all 
Greece? Where now is Mycena ? 
« Bocetian Thebes, next in renown a- 
„ mong the Grecian nations, where is 
% it to be found? Thebes in Egypt? 
6 Orchomenus, the pride of the Myni- 
& ans? Delos, once the eporium of Per- 
& ſian commerce? What are become of 


& all thoſe cities?“ 


After ſo many revolutions amongſt 
theſe nations, (the hiſtory of which is too 
well known to you to need a repetition) 
thoſe monuments which time had ſuffered 
to remain, barbarian conquerors have 
deſtroyed, or the avidity of the curious, 
cauſed to be removed. It is not, there- 
fore, in Greece we muſt look for thoſe 
excellencies of art, with which it once 
ſo ſuper-eminently abounded. Even the 
few enlightened geniuſſes which belonged 
to theſe fallen people in the latter ages, 
have deſerted their compatriots to enrich 


with knowledge and ſcience the flou- 
| riſhing 
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riſhing nations of Italy. It is to 
the houſe of Medicis the Italians are in- 
debted for drawing thither by the moſt 
liberal encouragement, the teachers in 
every ſcience, from Greece and other na- 
tions. No more now belongs to the 
Greeks, than the ſad remembrance of 
having once ſurpaſſed the world in mag- 
nificence, power, and the exerciſe of the 
fine arts, with the aggravation of having 
this remembrance hourly brought home 
to them, by the ſorrowful traces of their 
former grandeur which are conſtantly be- 
fore their eyes. 


The Archipelagians are a deſpicable 
people, abandoned to wretchedneſs, to ig- 
norance, and ſlavery. In the great towns 
they are rich and ſupercilious, but till 
ſlaves. At this time an illiterate ignorant 
fellow, under the denomination of a 
prieſt, harangues the people, on that ſpot 
which once - boaſted an Eſchines, and a 
Demoſthenes. 


It was under its laſt emperors this de- 
graded country ſunk into ſuch a vile de- 


gree 
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. gree of contempt. At the ſiege of Con- 


ſtantinople, when attacked by the French, 
the Greeks incurred the moſt infamous 
reproach. Being joined with the Vene- 
tians to engage the Genoeſe, upon the 
Boſphorus, they fled with a cowardly pre- 
cipitation. The laſt and moſt obſti- 
nate efforts for the preſervation of their 
liberty, are juſtly to be attributed to the 
Candians ; the courage they diſplayed in 
oppoſing the invaſion of their enemies, 
and the frequent attempts they have ſince, 
though unfucceſsfully, made, to ſhake off 
the yoke of Venetian tyranny, juſtly en- 
title them to the pre-eminence among the 
natives of modern Greece. This peo- 
ple at length ſubjected to the Turkiſh 
bondage, and accuſtomed to a ſtate of 


ſlavery, bear the weight of their chains 


with leſs compunQion. The ancient 


- Greeks conſoled themſelves for all their 


loſſes and ſufferings by the enjoyment of 
their dances, feſtivals, and other cuſtoms. 
The Greeks are ſtill intereſting to a cu- 
rious enquirer and merit his attention. 
Indeed at firſt ſight it is difficult to diſ- 
cover thoſe people to be- the deſcendants 

of . 
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of ſo great a ſtock, but upon a cloſer ex- 
amination their features expand upon the 
view, and it is eaſy to pronounce with . 
certainty from, what origin they ſprang. 
M. Spon + remarks that the chief vir- 
tues of the Greeks are frugality, chaſ- 
tity, induſtry, and patience under per- 
ſecution; but that thoſe are ſufficiently . 
balanced by paſſion, irreligion, avarice, 
lying, and vanity. 


I have found them, I confeſs, ſuch as 
they are repreſented by ancient hiſto- 
rians, Thucydides in particular ; artful, 
vain, flexible, inconſtant, avaricious, lo- 
vers of novelty, and not very ſcrupulous 
obſervers of their oaths. I have not- 
withſtanding met with excellent pilots, 
{ſkilful merchants, ingemous travellers, 
and tolerable poets, but the groſs of the 
people are cruſhed beneath the weight 
of the governing power. The pacha of 
a Greek province, correſponds exactly 
with the Roman prætor of a tributary na- 
tion. The Greeks have ſtill the "_ 

Vol. I. C 
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ef giving princes to Walachia and Mol- 
davia; but as thoſe are nominated by 
the Grand Signior, the fame intrigues, 
the fame paſſions, and the ſame inteſtine 
diviſions, ſucceſſively raiſe them to that 
dignity, and diſplace them as ſoon. The 
Turks, like the ancient Romans, avail 
themſelves of this OY in the 


Greeks. 


You muſt already perceive a great 
conformity between the ancient ard mo- 
dern Greeks : like thoſe mutilated ſta- 
tues, {till to be found, where all admire 
the attitudes, the drapery, the con- 
four, and which recal the age of the 
fine arts. Wouid you imagine there 
are yet in this nation, rot only poets, 
but even philoſophers ard fages* The 
humble character and manners of thoſe 
laſt are 2 fine contraſt to the vanity of 
ſome who having commands under the 
government, cr puffed up with prefump- 
tion by their credit and opulerce, take 
ample reverge on their equals and in- 
feriors for the humiliating baſeneſs with 


which they are often obliged to crouch 
Ws, beneath 
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beneath the authority of a Turkiſh of- 
ficer, who contemns and ſpurns them. 
It would be ridiculous among ſlaves to 
look for that king-people, who lived in 
the flouriſhing days of ancient Greece; 
but men are ſtill the ſame, the Greeks 
have faithfully preſerved what depended 
on themſelves alone, and were not re- 
ſtrained by the power which ſubdued 
them. M. Spon ſought Delphos in the 
midſt of Delphos itſelf. Indeed no tra- 
ces of it are to be found, but_the Greeks 
themſelves are to be diſtinguiſhed up- 
on a ſlight examination. The Turks are 
ſcarcely to be cenſured for the devaſtati- 
ons they have brought upon this coun- 
try, when it is remembered that a Ro- 
man general (Sylla) long before began 
thoſe ravages by the deſtruction of the 
famous Lyceum. To compleat the ruin 
of it, he ordered thoſe beautiful trees to 
be cut down, which were the ſo much 
admired ornament of that academy. On 
the contrary, Cæſar incenſed as he was 
againſt the Athenians, who had embraced 
Pompey's party, after the battle of Phar- 

C 2 falta, 
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ſalia, pardoned the living for the ſake of the 
dead. Rome in condemning the Greeks 
to ſlavery, to baſeneſs, and contempt, 
prepared them for a yoke ſtill more hate- 
ful to bear; by which their wretchedneſs 
is rendered truly complete. 


Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid, 
it would be injurious to this people to ſup- 
pole they do not ſometimes return to them- 
ſelves, and feel a glow of the ancient 
ſpirit of Greece within their veins, "The 
flame of liberty, the former charaQter- 
iſtic of the Greeks, from time to time 
attempts to rekindle, and you may ob- 
ſerve ſome ſparks of that ſacred fire to fly 


out. 


MM. Spon * has furniſhed us with an 
inſtance that deſerves to be repeated. 
The Athenians, ſays he, roſe upon the 
Turkiſh governor, and other perſons in 
office, who attempted to depreſs them, 
by a grievous impoſt, which they were 


about to n upon their merchan- 
diſes. 


* Vol. ii. p. 135. 
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diſes. The governor and his party with 
difficulty ſuſtained themſelves, until the ar- 
val of the Porte's deciſion. The Greeks 
gained their cauſe, the impoſt was aboliſh- 
ed, and tranquillity reſtored. M. Spon 
adds, he beheld with aſtoniſhment the in- 
trepidity with which they attacxed the 
moſt powerful men of the city, addreſſing 
them in theſe words: 


% We agree that we have been ſtimu- 
* lated to conduct ourſelves in a manner. 
« which has embroiled the city, and diſ- 
é turbed its peace: but you know we 
% ever beheld with indignation, thoſe men 
«© Who have uſurped authority over us, and 
* have found means to baniſh the moſt pow- 
% erful of them. The air we breathe, ſtirs 
in us the love of liberty; it is an he- 
© ritage derived from our forefathers. 
We will perſevere in thoſe ſentiments, 
„though it ſhould coſt each of us the 
* moiety of his fortune.“ 


This tract ſufficiently evinces the con- 
ſormity of charaQter between the ancient 
and modern Greeks. Thoſe of the Levant 
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are equally attached to the love of liberty 
and the cuſtoms of their progenitors. | 

« If that delicacy of organs, ſays 
« Monteſquieu, which renders the eaſtern 
« people ſo ſuſceptible of every impreſ- 
„ ſion, is accompanied likewiſe with a 
* ſort of lazineſs of mind naturally 
connected with that of the body, by 
means of which they grow inca- 
<© Pable of any action or effort, it is 
* eaſy to comprehend that when once 
* the ſoul has received an impreſſion 
«ſhe, cannot change it. This is the 
% reaſon that the laws, manners, and 
« cuſtoms, even of thoſe which ſeem quite 
6 indifferent, ſuch as their manner of 
*« dreſs, are the ſame to this very day in, 
“ eaſtern countries, they were a thouſand 
% years ago. 


In all probability, M. Monteſquieu, 
did not mean to include the Greeks in 
the portrait he has drawn of the ori- 


ental people. At leaſt he could not im- 
| pute 


. 


* Dr, Nugent's Spirit of Laws, from the 
French of Monteſquieu, b. xiv. ch. 4. 
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pute to them that Jazineſs of mind which 
renders the ſpirit incapable of any action, 
any effort.. M. de Fontenelle, Traits des 
Oracles, is of opinion, the Greeks poſ- 
ſeſſed in general an activity of ſpirit, 
ſcarcely containable within the bounds of 
reaſon. 


If they have preſerved the ſame cha- 
rater, the ſame mode af dreſs, cuſtoms, 
&c. it is becauſe they conſidered tho'e as 
their ſole remaining property, - and Hero- 
dotus gives this reaſon, * If men were 
* indulged with the- liberty of chookng 
« the cuſtoms, which to them reſpect- 
«« ively appear beſt; there is no doubt 
« that after a critical examination every 
« one would abide by thoſe of his own 
« country; he who contemns them muſt 
© unavoidably incur the reputation of in- 
&« ſanity.” Þ C4 

Whar 


* Herod. l 2 

T At Chio, the women, among many 
other inconvenient cuſtoms relative to drels, 
{till retain the indecent one of wearing ſhort 
N Few have them fo low as the: 
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What difference between the Greeks 
and ourſelves! They tread undeviatingly 


in the footſteps of their forefathers; while 


we exert our utmoſt ingenuity to recede 
as far as poſſible from the uſages, modes, 
cuſtoms, and even manners of our an- 
ceſtors, as if we ſought to contraſt them 
with the preſent times. The reſpe& due 
to old age, is altered with us, and re- 
duced to neglect: extending even to 


thoſe who gave us birth. The Greeks, 


vicious and depraved as they are in many 
particulars, do not however reſemble us in 
this, as you will find in the ſequel. 


Inattentive as the people of the Le- 
vant are, to what paſſes in the world, 
they infenſibly follow the cuftoms of 
their forefathers. It is impoſſible to 
travel in the ſuite of one of their cara- 
vans, without obſerving here how little 
variation has been made ſince the time 
when Joſeph was ſold by his brethren to 
the Iſhmaelite merchants; they being to 
this day conducted by a chief, who has 
the direction of them, and their com- 


merce is carried on by caravans as 
heretofore. 
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heretofore. It is impoſſible alſo to ſee 
the Turks and Arabs moving about with 
their tents and the other neceſſaries of 
life, and not recal to mind that the firſt 
patriarchs in the infancy of the world, tra- 
velled exactly in the ſame manner. | 


To come back to the Greeks ; among 
them the particular characters and diſ- 
tinctions of divers countries are viſible. 
Thoſe who inhabit the ſea coaſts and 
iſlands are a more ingenious, artful peo- 
ple than thoſe who reſide in the interior 
parts, owing to the intercourſe they have 
with other nations. Homer * ſpeaks of 
the Arcadians as unacquainted with ma- 
ritime affairs. Cicero diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween thoſe who breathed the thick air of 
Thebes, f and the pure ſubtle atmoſphere 
of t Athens. The Megarians their neigh- 
bours were in ſuch low eſtimation, that 
an ancient oracle, (with which they were 
C5 often. 


* Iliad, 1, 2. 

+ Lib. de fato. 

2 Mr. Hume, in his Treatiſe on the charac- 
ters of Nations. 
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often reproached in numbering the peo- 
ple, ſaid the Megarians were not worth 


the trouble of being reckoned. At pre- 


ſent the Greeks of Chio, Nicea, Sparta, 
and Athens are to be conſidered in a very 
different light, 


After theſe introductory obſervations, 
and this haſty view of modern Greece 
from my mountain; my next letter ſhall 
conduQt you to Greece itſelf. As we ad- 
vance you will have occaſion to obſerve, 
that if reſearches into monuments and in- 
ſcriptions ſatisfy curioſity : The ſtudy of 
men and the knowledge of their cuſtoms, 
are no leſs intereſting and uſeful. 


I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 


Houſes, Apartments, Lainps, Sofas, Fires, 
domeſtic Employments of the eye Em- 
broidery, &c. 


SIR 
f houſes of Greece are conſider- 
ably lower than ours ; they have 
but one ſtory, but moſt houſes have a 
garden, and that a. pretty large one. Thus 
a Greek city is much ſooner built, and 
occupies a , much more extenſive ſpace 
than one of ours. You may from hence 
form ſome idea of the hundred. famous 
Cities of Crete o. 


The Greek women are cloſely confined 
to their houſes; and as little ſeen as in the 
time of the ancients. They ſeldom go 
out, and never appear at church till after 
marriage. 

% Where 


Centum tetigit potentem oppidis Creten: 
Hos. 
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« Where is the Roman” (ſays an 
hiſtorian, mentioning the different cuſ- 
toms of nations) © that would take ſhame 
« to himſelf for his wife's appearing at a 
cc public feaſt? Is there a houſe whoſe 
«*« miſtreſs holds not the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
te ed place at home, and delights not in aſ- 
cc ſemblies abroad ? Very different is the 
ce practice of the Greeks in thoſe particu- 
« lars. A Greek lady never viſits but 
« with her family: within her houſe ſhe 
« js. only to be found in the moſt retired 
« part of it, called the Gynæcenitis; and 
* admiſſion is not permitted to any perſon 
«but her neareſt relations. 


" Viernvius © ſpeaking of the — 
tion of the houſes in Greece, ſays the 
fame thing. There are large rooms 
« appropriated to the miſtreſs of it for 
© the convenience of carrying on embroi- 
„ dery works, & c. with her attend- 
* ants. On each ſide are galleries 
« which lead to the dining rooms and 

ce bed- 
Cornel. Nepos, ch. 1. 
+ Vitruvius. b. 6. ch. 10. 
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cc bed-chambers. The interior part of 
ce the building is called Gyneconitis. The 
«men have their —— apartments 
44 called Andronitis.” To this day the 
Greeks obſerve the ſame diſpoſition in 
their buildings, to which the Turks con- 
form with great exactneſs, being equally 
ſoliei tous for the ſecurity of their wives. 


Vou will find during the whole night a 
lamp burning in the bed- chamber of a 
Greek. Among the better rank of peo- 
ple, this ariſes from cuſtom or conveni- 
ence, the lower: ſort are led to it by de- 
votion, the, lamp being generally placed 
before an image. This brings to my re- 
membrance a very tragical event occaſion- 
ed by one of thoſe _ lamps. 
commanded at the battle of Platea, being 
chief of the naval forces of the allies on 
the Helleſpont, became enamoured of a 
young Byzantine. Thoſe who had the 
direction of the intrigue were ordered to 
bring her into his chamber by night, 
which they accordingly performed, and 
found 


A- 
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found him afleep. Cleonice, the object 
of his paſſion, approaching the bed with 
ſome degree of confuſion, ſtumbled upon 
the lamp burning in his room “. Pauſanias, 
waked by the noiſe, ſtarted from his bed 
with ſurprize ; agitated alſo by the conti- 
nual alarms he was in, © leſt the treache- 
rous deſign he had formed to betray his 
country ſhould be diſcovered ; and believ- 
ing it to be then actually the caſe; he ſeiz- 
ed his word, and with one fatal ſtroke laid 
his miſtreſs dead at his feet.+ 


Anciently, the apartments, the parlours 
in particular, were furniſhed with chairs, 
the form of which is well known, but in 
the chambers were little beds or couches, 
in lieu of the ſofas adopted by the preſent 
age. I do notknow how otherwiſe to ex- 
plain this paſſage of Plutarch in the life 


of Pyrrhus. 


« Neoptolemus, his competitor for the 
4% crown, had conceived a treaſonable de- 
« ſign againſt him. One evening being 


« at 


* ZXrea Lampas, 
+ Pauſanias. 
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« at ſupper with Cadmia his ſiſter, he 
* made uſe of ſome unguarded expreſ- 
6 ſions, imagining no other perſon pre- 
« ſent. Indeed there was no one preſent 
put Phenaretes, wife to Samon, an at- 
* tendant on the flocks of Neoptolemus. 
« This woman lying on a little couch or 
«© bed, feigning to be aſleep, &c.”%* 
Seats were placed in the porch of the 
houſe. Apollodorus fays, © You enter, 
« the dog careſſes you, and offers a chair, 
« without receiving any orders for that 
« purpoſe.” + The engraving on a ſtone 
in the cabinet of Stock t, repreſents a wo- 
man lying almoſt at her length on a couch 
or canopy bed, holding in her right hand a 
bottle. This ſort of canopy was uſed for 
the ſofas. 


Plutarch ſays elſewhere, that when 
Dion was aſſaſſinated, he was in one of 
| the 


* Plutarch's life of Pyrrhus. 

+ I. Lucer ſacra Gentil. Theſ. Antiq. 
Gronov. vol. 7. 

t Deſcript. de Winckelman. p. 474. 
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the lower chambers, where there. were 
ſeveral beds. Mad. Dacier pretends 
that thoſe were the beds uſed in dining 
rooms. A conjecture founded on the 
ancient cuſtom of eating on a bed or 
couch. 


The Greeks have no beds reſembling 
ours. The fofteſt repoſe they know is 
on matraſſes laid upon a ſofa. 


The Athenians (ſays the ſame author) 
commenced a proceſs againſt Timagoras, 
ambaſſador to Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, 
and condemned him to death, for the 
quantity of preſents he had received, and 
he juſtly deſerved to die on that account, 
though it is doubtful whether it was the 
true cauſe of the proſecution. He not 
only accepted of gold and ſilver, but alſo 
a magnificent bed, and flaves to make it, 
The Greeks not being ſufficiently expert in 
that art . It will not be difficult to con- 
vince you that they have hitherto made 


very little progreſs in it. 
There 

* Plut. life of Dion. 

t Plut. life of Pelopidas. 
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There are no chimnies in the Greek 
houſes, A braſier, is placed in the mid- 
dle of the room, that thoſe who are not 
ſufficiently warmed at a diſtance, may more 
conveniently draw near it. This is a very 
ancient cuſtom all over the eaſt. The Ro- 
mans had no other, and the Turks adhere 
to it. This brafier called Aaywing, ſays 
Heſychius, quoted by Mad. Dacier, was 
placed in the middle of the chamber, on 
which they burnt wood to heat the room, 
and torches to light it. . It ſtood on a 
tripod as at preſent. Lamps were not 
uſed till a long time after. 


To defend the face from the heat and 
ſmoke of the braſier, things hurtful to 
moſt conſtitutions, they have invented 
the tendour the tendour is a ſquare 
table, under which the fire is placed. 
This table being covered with a carpet, 
which deſcends on every fide to the 
ground, is again covered with a cloth of 
ſilk, more or leſs magnificent; about 
which ſofas or cuſhions are placed, for 
the accommodation of the company. It is 
very eaſy to piit both hands and feet un- 

der 
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der the covering of the table, by which 
means they receive a gentle and agreeable 
heat. The tendour is uſed prineipally by 
the ladies *, while engaged at their em- 
broidery, an employment which occupies 
the greateſt part of each day during the 
winter ſeaſon t, the remainder being ſpent 
in receiving the viſits of their friends. 


The modern Greeks reſemble the an- 
cients in many particulars: In the co- 
medy of the Female Pleaders.$, Prox- 
agoras, their advocate, draws a very juſt 
portrait of tbem. "They" Are very in- 
« duſtrious (ſays he) waſhing the wool 
« in hot water after the ancient manner, 


therefore we ſee not that they intrigue, 
6. drink, 


„Rem. fur le Liv, 18. de I odyſſce, 
Vol. 3. p. 503. 

Some Turkiſh women ſeeing an ambaſſa- 
dreſs of France (Madame la comteſſe 
De-salleurs) walking in a great hoop, eried 
out with aſtoniſhment, “ See, ſee my lady 
Ambaſſadreſs with her tendour” 

$ Th. des Grecs du P. Brumoy, Vol. 6. 
p. 180, 
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drink, and ill-treat their huſbands as 
cc formerly.” 


© All their old tricks over again.” 


Terence ſays the ſame thing, preſent- 
ing us with a genuine picture of the Greek 
iflanders. In the play of Andria, obſerve 
the. portrait he draws of the daughter 
of Andros. “ At firſt, ſays he, ſhe 
*© was modeſt, laborious, and lived hard, 
« with difficulty gaining a living by the 
** utmoſt exertion of her induſtry at the 
«© ſpindle and the loom, But being 
* once introduced to lovers who promiſ- 
i ed to reward her amply for her favors, 
“ ſhe no longer perſevered in thoſe ar- 
« duous employments : we are naturally 
« prompted to prefer pleaſure to labor. 
% Having accepted the offers made her 
& by one or two lovers, in the end her 
« favors became general, and every man 
« was welcome.” It muſt be confeſſed 
notwithſtanding, that among the fair 
iſlanders, there are many whoſe virtue 
is ſuperior to all the arts of ſeduction. 

Here 


* And, aQ 1, 6+ 1, 
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Here I muſt add the agreeable portrait 
which the ſame author has drawn of a 
Greek lady in mourning, and en negligé, 
working at home with her ſlaves. How 
juſtly deſcriptive of what I have ſeen. 
Terence may be conſulted upon the Greek 
manners with as much certainty as the 
Greeks themfelves, as he is a faithful 
tranſlator of MN AN DER. He travelled 
into Greece at the age of thirty-five, and 
as it is the common opinion, purpoſely 
to inform himſelf of the cuſtoms of the 
natives, in order to preſent them upon 
the Roman ſtage with more accuracy and 
ſucceſs. 


The valet informs his maſter who had 
dipatched him on a to a lady, how 
he found her employe 


It is on this occaſion, fays he, 
or never, that a man can arrive at the 
« knowledge of his miſtreſs's proceed- 
© ings in his abſence: to wait on her 
© without previous information of his 
* coming, and at an hour when ſhe leaſt 
* expects him: He may be aſſured that 
* the occupations he finds her then en- 

66 gaged 


c 
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«« gaged in are her conſtant practices, 
* and diſcover the true bent of her incli- 
© nations. At our arrival we found 
* the fair one engaged with the moſt 
ſtudious application, perfecting a piece 
of embroidery, and dreſt in mournful 
* attire, on account of the recent death 
* of the old lady. Her habiliments diſ- 
c poſed without the leaſt attempt to orna- 
** ment her perſon; nothing of that ſtudied 
grace which generally appears in the 
«© dreſs of women, to ſet off their beauty. 
Her hair looſe, without any form or 
<« diſpoſition, negligently flowing about 
* her ſhoulders. An old woman fat by 
her ſpinning of wool, while agirl mean- 
ly dreſſed, aſſiſted Antiphila in her 
« weaving.” * This 


* Texentem telam ſtudioſe ipſam offendimus, 
Mediocriter veſtitam, veſte lugubri; 
Ejus annuis cauſa, opinor quæ erat mortua ; 
Sine auro tum ornatam, ita uti quz ornantur 
fibi : 
Nulli mals re expolitam muliebri ; 
Capillus paſſus, prolixus, circum caput rej ectus 
neg ligenter. 
Heautontim. act. 2. ſc. 2. 
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This portrait of Terence is an exact 
deſcription of the Greek ladies in theſe 
days, not excepting the old ſpinning 
woman, and the little ſhabby girl. He 
who would copy nature, muſt ſtudy and 
follow it. If he would paint the 
times which we look back upon with re- 
gret, as the golden age, ſo much boaſted 
of by the poets, let him live with the 
Greeks, who have to this day preſerved the 


ſimplicity of the manners and cuſtoms of 
the earlieſt periods. 


Embroidery is the conſtant employ- 
ment of the Greek women. Thoſe who 
follow it for a living are employed in it 
from morning till night, as are alſo their 
daughters and ſlaves. This is a picture of 
the induſtrious wife, painted after nature 
by Virgil, in the eighth book of his 
FEneid “. 

I have 


* Inde ubi prima quies medio jam noctis 
abactæ | 
Curriculo expulerat ſomnum cum femina 
primiim, 
Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva, 
: Impoſiium 
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I have a living portrait of the ſame 
kind conſtantly before my eyes. "The 
lamp of a pretty neighbour of mine who 
follows that trade, is always lighted 
before day; and her young aſſiſtants 
are all at work betimes in the morn- 
ing. The ſeverity of their labour they 
beguile with many agreeable chanſonettes. 
To the Greeks we are indebted for 
the art of embroidery; it is of a very an- 
cient date among them, and they have car- 
ried it to, the higheſt degree of per- 
fection. The Cretans excelled remark- 
ably in this art. Pholoe, whom Aneas 
gave to Sergeſtus, was of Crete, and well 
inſtructed in the arts of Minerva. 
Formerly, when they deſcribed the 
qualifications of a female ſlave, it was an 
indiſpenſible one, that ſhe was well 
tutored 


[:npoſitum cinerem, ſopitos ſuſcitat ignes, 
Noctem addens operi famulaſque ; ad lumina 
longo 
Exercet penſo ; caſtum ut ſervare cubile 
Conjugis, et poſſit p:rvos educere natos. 
Olli ſerva datur operum haud ignara 
Minervz Creſſa genus, Pholoe. ne. J. 5. 
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tutored in the art of embroidery. They 
worked in the ſame room with their 
miſtreſſes, as at preſent they are accuſtom- 
ed to do. 


Agamemnon, contending with Achil- 
les for the poſſeſſion of the beautiful 


Bryſeis, in the warmth of their diſj- 


pute cries out, © I would prefer her even 
© to Clytemneſtra my queen; neither is 
& ſhe her inferior in beauty, wit, or ex- 
c pertneſs, in fine works“. l 


Women of the firſt diſtinction pre- 
pared their own wool for embroidery, 
and at home had no other kind of amuſe- 


ment. 


The Trojan ladies, during the ſiege 
with which their city was fo long dif- 
treſſed, ſeized with a violent inclination 
to ſignalize themſelves in war, were 
about to quit their wool, and ſpindles, 
in order to take up arms. Theano, ſtops 
them, with theſe words, ©** Be guided 
«© by me, return to your houſes, reaſſume 


* your embroidery and other works: but 
66 leave 


Quint. Calaber Smyrnæus. 
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« leave to the men the taſk of repulſing 
** the Greeks, and defending the city.” 


Homer frequently extols the Grecian 
embroidery. * Antinous, ſays he, pre- 
c ſented Penelope with a mantle moſt 
C beautifully embroidered *, the colours 
being ſhaded with great art, and moſt 
e agreeably blended.” What the ſame 
author ſays of the veils embroidered by 
Helen + and Andromache, has been the 
ſubject of much diſpute, and it is yet 
undecided whether thoſe veils were ſhaded 
or not. I do not doubt but this art has 
received great improvements-in ſucceeding 
ages; ſtill, upon inſpection of the works 
we now fee, I am inclined to think they 
do not vary eſſentially from thoſe of the 
ancients. I muſt beg leave to differ from 
the author of L'Oxigine des Loix t, when 
he aſſerts that the ancients perform- 
ed this work from coloured patterns 

Vor. I. D only. 


* Odyſl. 1. 18. 
+ lliad I. 3. c. 124 : |. 22, v. 140. 
t Tom, 2. I. 2. p. 167. 
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only. They drew the deſign upon the 
ſtuff as at preſent, and the artiſts after- 
wards ſhaded the figures, with various co- 


lours. Nature was the grand model of 


their works. In the beginning they em- 
broidered only the moſt ſimple flowers, 
which did not require more than two or 
three colours, but by degrees they arrived 
at the art of repreſenting thoſe com- 
poſed of the greateſt variety. By con- 
tinuing the practice of this art they have 
brought it to the utmoſt perfection it is 
capable of, both in reſpe& to the deſig- 
nation of the figures, and the diſpoſition 
of the colours. It is certain that every 
woman. in ancient Greece was an embroi- 
dereſs, and that the men delighted to wear 
their productions. 


Quintus Curtius t; in his hiſtory of 
Alexander the Great, informs -us that this 
prince having received a quantity of wool- 
en ſtuffs and rich habits from Macedonia, 
manufactured according to the faſhion of 
- that 


L. 5. 
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that country, preſented them and the wo- 
men who wrought them to Syſigambis, 
acquainting her at the ſame time that ſhe 
might have her grand-children taught 
to embroider in a ſimilar taſte, in order 
to employ them, and make preſents, pro- 
vided thoſe works met with her appro- 
bation. - The tears which Tan in ſtreams 
down her face, ſufficiently ſhewed how 
little acceptable his gift was, which in- 
deed ſhe looked upon not as a compli- 


ment but an inſult: nothing being held 


more opprobrious by the Perſian women 
than to work -in wool. Alexander 
being acquainted with the diſagreeable ef- 
fects of his intended kindneſs, returned 
to her immediately, apologizing for what 
happened in the following terms, My 
& dear mother, the robe I now wear 
* was not only the preſent of my ſiſters, 
« but the work of their own hands, 
% from this you may eaſily 
judge, that I have been deceived by 
the cuſtoms of my own country, and 
« did not mean any diſreſpe& towards 
« you.” Read Claudian on that ſub- 
jet, where he repreſents the mother of 

D 2 Achilles 
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Achilles occupied in making a dreſs for 
her ſon, interwoven with purple and 
gold 5. 


How different this from the cuſtom of 
the ancient inhabitants of /raly In the 
treaty of peace made between the Sa- 
bines and the Romans, after the violence 
which had been committed upon the Sa- 
bine women, it was expreſsly ſtipulated 
that the latter ſhould not be obliged to per- 
form any-other kind of work than the ſpin- 
ning-of wool. | 

F | 

Go into the chamber of a female 

Greek, you will find lattices to her 


windows; and as to the furniture of her 
room, 


$ Non ſemper clypei metuendum gentibus 
orbem 

Dilecto ſtudiĩ oſa parens fabricabat Achilli, 
Lemnia nec ſemper ſupplex ardentis adibat 
Antra Dei, nato galeam factura comantem. 
Sed placidos etiam cinctus et mitia pacis, 
Ornamenta dabat, bello quibus ille peracto, 
Conſpicuus reges, inter fulgeret Achivos. 
Ipſa manu chlamydes oſtro texebat et auro. 
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4 it conſiſts of a ſofa, a little trunk 
inlaid with ivory for the purpoſe of con- 
taining her ſilks and needles, and laſtly an 
embroidering frame. 


* 


I am, Sir, Yours, & c. 
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' Nurſes, Slaves, Servants, Retirement of the 
young Nomen, Salutes, &c. 


SIR, 


HE ancient cuſtom of retaining the 

x nurſe who foſtered their children, 
is ſtill in force among the beſt families 

in Greece. Accordingly ſhe always forms 

a part of the houſhold *. o Formerly a 

woman who was appointed nurſe to a 

young lady, never quitted her ſervice, 

but afterwards became her governeſs, 


her counſellor, and at length her con 
dente. 


$ This is a very ancient cuſtom in the eaſt, 
When Rebecca left her father's houſe, and 
her country, to marry Iſaac at Beerſheba, the 


nurſe was ſent to accompany her. 
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dente. Hence it is in the ancient Greek 
tragedies, and likewiſe in the Latin ones, 
formed upon the ſame plan, that a prin- 
ceſs never appears but in the company of 
her nurſe. This cuſtom is ſo inviolably 
preſerved, that the modern name for a 
nurſe is paramana, a term more tender 
and expreſſive than the name formerly 
uſed, inaſmuch as the preſent ſignifies 
ſecond mother. The nurſe, as ſoon as ſhe. 
has reared one child, has apartments or- 
dered for her in the houſe, and is thence- 
forward as it \were incorporated into the- 
family. 


The Greek ladies do not ſuckle their 
infants, judging it prejudicial to beauty, 
and hurtful to the breaſt. They alſo 
believe it to be a practice tending very 
moch to impair the health. The ableſt 
Greek writers on theſe ſubjeQs. have al- 
ways been of a different opinion, con- 
demning ſuch principles as erroneous,. 
and charging thoſe women with being 
little better than ſtep-mothers to their 
children, who commit the firſt care of 
them to ſtrangers: but the force of 

D 4 cuſtom 
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cuſtom and example has prevailed in 
oppoſition to reaſon and ſenſibility. No- 
thing has been ſaid on theſe intereſting 
ſubjedts in modern times, which carries 
more force with it, than the diſcourſe 
of a Greek philoſopher, which Aulus 
Gellius has handed down to us. The 
lady of one of the philoſopher's diſci- 
ples, (who was a man of diſtinguiſhed 
rank) being brought to bed, the ſage 
out of reſpect to his pupil, made her a 
viſit on that occaſion. The firſt com- 
pliments being over, he enquired of the 
lady's mother who was preſent, if her 
daughter intended to nurſe the child her- 
ſelf. Heavens forbid ! replied the 
© mother. Would you have the pains 
« and anxiety ſhe has ſo recently ſuf- 
cc fered immediately ſucceeded by in- 
t conveniencies and hardſhips equally 
* dangerous and diſtreſſing ?”” Alas! 
c madam, replied the philoſopher, do 
«© not let her be a mother by halves, 
« to nouriſh with her blood an imper- 
« fect being that ſhe never ſaw du- 

| « ring 
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* ring the term of ſo many months, and 
« the moment ſhe beholds it brought to 
« perfection, refuſe to contribute any far- 
te ther to its ſuſtenance, when nature has 


„ purpoſely ſupplied her with aliment ex- 


« xly ſuited to the condition of the 
cc new born, and which it implores at her 
« hands, with cries ſufficient to pierce the 
« heart of the moſt obdurate and uncon- 
te cerned *,” 


After the nurſe, the ſlaves and ſervants - 
come next under our conſideration. 


Phedria, in one of the comedies of 
Terence, ſays to Thais, his miſtreſs, 
«© The moment you ſignified the leaſt in- 
C clination for a little black ſlave, did not 
« I fly with the. wings of impatience. to 
« find the handſomeſt our city could pro- 
* duce? Was I leſs prompt to comply 

D 5 | c with : 


* Aluiſſe in utero ſanguine ſcio neſcio quid, 
quod non videret; non alere nunc ſuo laQe 
quod videat, jam viventem, jam hominem, 


iam matris officia implorantem, 


Aul, Gell. No, Att, I. 12. c. 1. 
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with your requeſt in order to compleat 
* your equipage like a lady of quality, 
ein that expenſive article, an eunuch ?” * 


Thus we find that anciently the Greek 
ladies had not only their ſlaves, but alſo 
their eunuchs, a ſpecies of animals reſerved 
at preſent for the ſervice of the Turks only. 


The female ſlaves of the Greeks are 
treated by their maſters, with great gentle- 
neſs and humanity as heretofore ; after a 
certain term of ſervitude, they ſeem to 


take pleaſure in making them free. 


Some take theſe ſlaves very young, 
and adopt them, they call them children 
of their ſouls, (Pſychopedi, Pyſychopela) 
„Such was the lovely Melanthe, whom 
« ſays Homer, Penelope adopted, when 


* ſhe was yet an infant, and educated 
| "= 


Nonne, ibi, uti dixti cupere te ex Ztbiopia 
Ancillam, relictis rebus omnibus 
Quæ fi? Eunuchum porrò dixti velle te, 
Nuia ſole utuntur his regine : repperi. 
Eunuch. aQ .z, ic. 2- 


2 
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* as her own child, procuring for her eve- 
* ry pleaſure ſuitable to her years.” * 


The ſervants and ſlaves as formerly 
work at embroidery with their miſtreſſes, 
ard perform all other domeſtic employ- 
ments. Ariadne, deſerted by Theſeus, 
in the extremity of her grief cries out, 
* That ſhe wiſhed to be reduced to the 
condition of a menial ſervant to The- 
„ ſeus; with what pleaſure ſhe would un- 
« dertake for him the loweſt offices, to 
* make his bed. mount his looms. 
1 nay even carry the heavieſt urns, 
* filled with water, provided ſhe might 
te be permitted to preſent of it afterwards- 
eto her dear Theſeus, when he prepared 
« himſelf for table.” +. | 


Sometimes a ſlave is not only the con- 
fidente of her miftreſs, as well as the 
nurſe, but on certain occaſions, her coun- 
ſellor and adviſer: Phocylides ſays, © Do 
« not refuſe: to. liſten to the advice of 

ee. 


* Odyſſ. I. 18. 
+ Adferre aquam ſuer cenalem; 
Nona. I. zlvii, v. 390. 
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4 your ſlave, if you find him capable of 
* giving you good counſel.” “ 


In all ages old and faithful ſervants have 
acquired the confidence of their maſters, 
and the privilege of adviſing them, in 
caſes of neceſſity. 


The ſervants are always to be ready to 
follow their miſtreſs when ſhe goes abroad. 
It is a cuſtom very ancient among the 
Greeks. In one of 'Terence's comedies, 
a ſlave acquainting his maſter with the ar- 
rival of ſome ladies he expected, he calls 
out to him, Do you not know them 
* by the troop of females who compoſe 
te their train ?” + 


In Plautus, a lady who was going but a 
little way from home, ſays to her ſervants, 
& Follow me.” t Splendor of appear- 
ance was not the only object of this regula- 
tion, it was thought indecent, and car- 


rying 


V. 205, 

+ Ancillarum gregem ducunt ſecum. 
Heaut. ad. 2. ſc. 2, Odyſſ. I. 13. 

t Sequimini, comites, in proximum me bac. 


% 


, 


7 
# 
Þ 
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rying the air of an intrigue to be ſeen 
abroad unattended. The woman of cha- 
rater and the courteſan were not to be 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſtreets by any other 
means. * 


There is a beautiful paſſage which Plu- 
tarch has left us on the ſubject of atten- 
dants. 


% 


A new tragedy being prepared for re- 
preſentation at Athens, and the ſpectators 
aſſembled, one of the principal actors who 
was to perform the part of a queen, and to 
open the piece, inſiſted upon having a ſu- 


W perd maſque, with a number of attendants 


magnificently dreſſed, ſuitable to the dig - 

' nity of the part he was to act. Melan- 
tius, at whofe expence the properties for 

the play were furniſhed, not complying 

with his requeſt, he grew inſolent, and re- 
fuſed to proceed in the play, although the 

audience were impatiently waiting far his 

appearance, till at length Melantius tired 

| with 


py Adſtat ea, in vid, ſola ? proflibulum ſan? 
. 


Plaut. Amph. act. 3. ſe. 2, 
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with altercation, took him by force, and 
thruſt him forward on the ſtage, crying 
out, “See, yonder, the wife of Phocion, 
_< ſhe can appear with one attendant only, 
* and wouldſt thou preſume to affect 
* magnificence, and corrupt the minds of 
* our women?” Theſe words were no 
ſooner heard in the theatre, but a general 
ſhout of applauſe enſued. * 


Zaleucus, diſciple of Pythagoras, and 
legiſlator of Locris in Italy, the place of 


his nativity, in order to reſtrain the tor- 
rent of vanity and luxury, which was 
pouring in upon his country, among. 
other things, enacted that no free wo- 
man, ſhould be attended abroad by more 


than one ſervant except ſhe was in li- 
fuer. 1 


The train of flaves and ſervants who 
follow in the ſtreet form the equipage 
of the Greeks, as ours is compoſed of. 


magnificent carriages, with this differ- 
ence, 


* Plutarch. life of Phocion, 
+ Diod. I. 12. 
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_ ence, that a woman of character among 
the Greeks, muſt never be ſeen from home 
without one ſervant at leaſt. Thoſe of a 
fuperior rank, who are ambitious of making 
2 parade of their opulence and vanity, are 
attended by an innumerable troop of do- 
meſtics. 


You will find when I come to ſpeak of 
the interment and mourning of the Greeks, 
that the cries and lamentations on thoſe oc- 
caſions proceeded chiefly from the female 
fervants of the deceaſed — Thus Bryſeis is 
deſcribed at the head of the diſconſolate do- 
meſtics of Achilles, bewailing the loſs of 
that hero who was their beloved maſter. * 


I have already ſaid girls of any condi- 
tion ſeldom appear abroad, and never go 
to church until they are married. This 
laſt circumſtance although a very antient 
cuſtom, is not now ſo rigorouſly attended 
to; notwithſtanding they are kept under 
as much reſtraint as formerly, and are ne- 
ver ſuffered to be in the company of the 

: other 


+ Quint. Calab. dereliQ. I. 3. v. 573. 
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other ſex, except the parents are preſent 
and approve of it. 


Nauſica ſays to Ulyſſes, © Thich of 
* us dare appear publicly in the company of 
« man before marriage, without the per- 
&«& miſſion of her parents” ? 


Agamemnon fays in Euripides: It is 
* not proper that young women fhould be left 
t at home by themſelves.” © They are ſuf- 
« ficiently guarded, replies Clytemneſtra, . 
c being ſhut up in their apartments.” + 


The ſage Phocylides ſaid to his cotem- 
poraries, Keep your daughters ſhut up 
c and dont let them make a ſhow of them- 
© ſelves at your doors until they are mar- 
« ried.” 


The girls of this country have their 
particular amuſements, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak to you in the ſequel. At other 


times they paſs their hours at embroidery 
; with. 


Rem. de Mad. Dacier fur l'Odyſſ. 1.6. 
T Iph. in Aulide. 
2 Phocyl. v. 203. 
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with their ſlaves, looking at the people 
in the ſtreets through the lattices of the 
windows, which are ſo conſtructed as to 
give them an opportunity of commodiouſly 
ſeeing others without being ſeen them 
ſelves. 


I have alſo remarked that the Greek 
ladies, according to the cuſtom of the 
ancients, preſent the hand to be kiſſed by 
their daughters, their ſlaves, and other 
perſons who are their inferiors. You 
muſt remember that Alceſte, at the 
point of death, defires her women may be 
brought to her, and calling each by her 
name, gives. her hand to be kiſſed by 
them +. 


the Turks the greateſt mark of 

reſpe& in accoſting perſons of rank, next 
to kiſſing the hand, is that of touching 
or kiſſing the: robe, and then to carry 
the 


* Euripid. act. 1. ſc. 4, et ſeq. act. 4. 
+ Dolius ſays Homer, the moment he heard 
his maſter's voice, ran up to him, ſeized his 
hand, and kiffed it. Odyſſ. I. 24. 
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the hand inſtantly to the lips. This is the 
manner in which they ſalute their pa- 
tron; and for a Turk to permit an 
inferior to kiſs his robe, is to take him 
under his protetion.———On this occa- 
ſion, I have been witneſs of very ge- 
nerous and noble conduct on * part ot 
2 Turk. 


The late marquis de Villeneuve after 
having concluded the treaty of peace at 
Belgrade in 1739, between the emperor 
and the ſultan Mahomet, was intro- 
duced to an audience of the Grand 
Viſir, at the arſenal. © As he was re- 

ing from the viſir's preſence, two 
French ſlaves ſeized that opportunity 
of proſtrating themſelves at his feet, be- 
ſeeching him to redeem them from 
ſlavery. Their maſter approaching, the 
ambaſſador requeſted to know what he 
would have for the ranſom of thoſe two 
flaves. © They are free, ſaid the Turk, 
& they are no longer mine, ſince Mey have 
& had the honour to touch the robe of his 


* excellency the ambaſſader of France.” M. 
de 
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de Villeneuve ſtruck with this ſublimity 
of ſentiment which excited the admira- 
tion of all the ſpectators, drew out a mag- 

nificent watch, and preſented it to the ge- 
nerous muſſulman. 


In Greece the girls have a cuſtom of 
ſaluting each other, which conſiſts in 
kiſſing the eyes, while they poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of each others ears. This tender 
and affectionate ſalute is of a very ancient 
date. * | 

I do not love Alcippe, ſays a ſhep- 
«© herd in Theocritus, + for the other day 
« whenlT preſented him a beautiful pigeon, 
«though he took me by the ears he neg- 

« lected to kiſs me.” t 


I muſt 


They called it vga, and the play it- . 
ſelf Kwymudas. Meurs. de Lud. Græc. | 

+ lay Il. 5 

t Tibullas likewiſe deſcribes this kind 


of ſalutation: Natu/ſgue parenti ofcula, com- 
prefſis auribus, eripiet. |. 2. eleg, 5. Cicero 
in a letter ta Tito, thus expreſſes his affec- 
tion for him: Te, ut dixi, fero oculis. Ego wes 
ad III. Kalend. videbo, tuoſque ocules, etiamſe 
te veniens in medio foro viders, diſſuaviabor. 

Ep. fam. I. 16. ep. 27: 
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I I muſt again aſſure you that to read 
Homer and the other poets of ancient 
Greece with all the. pleaſure their works 
are capable of imparting, it ſhould be on 
the ſpot. There your attention to their 
pleaſing though minute. details, will be 
more agreeably employed, as the preſent 
ſcenes ſo perfectly reſemble the former. 


1.aw, Sir, Yours,. &c-- 


LETTER 
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LETTER VL 
Toilet, Head-dreſs, Apparel, Trinkets, Fan. 


SI R, 
I Intend in this letter to compare the 
toilet of our modern dames of Greece, 
with that of the ancients.* The art of 
embelliſhing the perſon, and the deſire of 
engaging the admiration of mankind,' have 
been nearly the ſame in all countries and 
in all ages. Here the ladies have no 
opportunities of exhibiting the richneſs 
of their attire, and the ſplendor of their 
ornaments in a courſe of viſiting and 
appearance at public ſpectacles, (eircum- 
ſtances in which our fair country- wo- 
men are ſo peculiarly happy) yet are 
they equally defirous in retirement of 
adorning their perſons with all the grace 
» | and 


* Les Amours Dialog. 
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and magnificence of dreſs, to ſet off that 
ſtock of natural beauty, which has been fo 
laviſhingly beſtowed upon them. 


The worſhipper of Theſpian Cupid, re- 
preſents (in Lucan) a Greek lady at the 
toilet, ſurrounded by her women,—one 
holds a looking glaſs, anot her an ewer 


friled with water. Preſently they bring 
the lotions, paſte, and other prepara- 


tions to form the eye-brows, enliven 
the 


* You are no ftranger to Avfonius's beau- 
tiful epigram on Lais's looking-glafs. 
Lis anus Veneri ſpeculum dico ; dignum habeat ſe, 


Frerna aternum forma min;fievium. 
Aft gibi nullus in bac uſus, quia cernere talem 


Oualis ſum, nals; qualis eram, negucs. 


Pour moi, diſoĩt Lais au deciin de fes jours, 
Ce fidele miroir ne ſt plus & aucun uſage; 
C'en eſt fait, je te VoFre, O mere des amour: ; 
A Venus toujours belle i! fervira toujours. 
Moi qui nai pas cet avantage. 
Qu en ferows-je helas ? Je ne puis 
My voir comme-jetois au printems de mon 


— F 
Et puis-je, fans douleur, m'y voir comme je 
foi . 44 . 


A *. n 222 . 


B70, 4 Ss 2 Pape, 
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the cheeks, and give a bloom to the 
lips; next come the chains, necklaces, 
bracelets, and carings. I ill at laſt the 
lady is covered with gold and jewels from 
head to feot. The modern Greek ladies 
ſcorn to yield to their predeceſſors in pro- 
fuſion of ornaments. They have even 
added to the former exceſs, particularly 
in the- number of gold chains with 
which they load themſelves. The ſame 
mode of dreſs, the ſame variety of articles 
for the toilet. The ſmithy god, who 
forged the ſhield of Achilles, condeſcended 


to make toys, and triokets for the uſe of 
the ladies. 


46 When my mother, ſays Vulcan, 
« aſhamed of having brought into the 
« world ſuch an ill ſhaped being, caft 
„me into the fea, that I might for 
e ever remain buried in its deepeſt abyſs ; 
„ what muſt I have ſuffered if the beau- 
* tiful Thetis, and Eurynome, the love- 
* ly daughter of Oceanus, had not 
taken mein! Nine years I remained 


in a deep grotto, employed in — 


6 2522 . n 
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« -rings, and bodkins, for my kind pro- 
« tectreſſes. 


The poets of all ages have given us 
Iketches of the Greek ladies dreſſes, and 
many fine poems have been wrote on that 
ſubject. 


Cydippe, a maid who lived in one of 
the iſlands of the Ægean fea, wrote to her 
lover, My mother ordered me to drefs 
«© my head; ſhe gave me her trinkets ; diſ- 
« poſed herſelf the golden « ornaments of my 
© hair; and decked-me oùt with her own 


vx hands. 7 
Racine has in view this cuſtom of the 
Oreeks when he puts theſe lines into the 


mouth of Phædra : 7 . The 


„ Iliad. b. 17. 
+ Comuntur, noftra matre jubente, come, 
pſa dedit gemmas digitis, et crinibus aurum, 
Et veſtes humeris induit ipſa meis. 
Ovid. herdid 
t Que ces vains ornemens, que yes voiles 


me peſent 
Quelle main importune, en 0 ces 
neuds, 
A pris ſoin ſur mon front d'aſſembler mes 
veux. | 
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The young women of Greece formerly 
wore their hair knotted, which is the 
cuſtom at preſent. They let it grow to a 
much greater length than the men. 


Pauſanias informs us that Leucippus 
ſuffered his hair to become of a great 
length, in order to offer a ſacrifice to the 
river Alpheus. Having knotted it aftei 
the manner of the women, he put on the 
habit of a female, and ſought Daphne, 
whom he thereby deceived. * 


The head dreſs of the women when low 
is ſet off with a heron's feather, but they 
never fail to place another little feather 
on the front of it, either black or co- 
ſored, which is bent and formed into a 
flat curl, May not theſe feathers be 
of the fame kind with thoſe mentioned 
by M. Winckleman, in his fine collec- 
tion of ancient monuments? The ſyrens 
| having audaciouſly challenged the Muſes 
'0 a trial of kill at ſinging, on the iſland 

of Crete, and being vanquiſhed by them, 
8 the Muſes to puniſh ſuch raſhneſs, cut 
Vor. I. E their 


* Pauſan. l. 8. Arcad. 
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their wings, and taking each a feather, 
wore them on their heads as a trophy of 
the victory. It is then to the Muſes the 
Greek ladies are indebted for this orna- 
ment; at leaſt they are fond of imitating 
them in ſome particulars. Muſical com- 
bats are very frequent among the Greek 


women. In theſe combats they ſing cou- 
plets alternately, when ſhe who holds out 


longeſt carries the prize. 


They have different modes of dreſſing 
the head, leſs or more ornamented, the 
diſpoſition of which they frequently vary. 
Sometimes the hair flows in treſſes on the 
ſhoulders, at other times formed into a 
roll about the head, or negligently tied 
with flowers. In this laſt method it i: 
eaſy to recognize the faſhion of the Lace- 


demonian ladies *. 


Pollux has favoured us with a detail of 
the ſeveral items, which compoſe the 
toilet, and miniſter to the adjuſtment of 
a lady's dreſs. We are indebted to Sal- 

maſius, 


* Incomptam Lacznz more comam religa- 
ta nodo. | Hor. I. 2. od. 11. 
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maſius, who has taken the pains to reſtore 
the following paſſage, which Ariſtophanes 
had given in twelve verſes. Behold the 
liſt according to Pollux .* 


. The raſor, ſciſſars, wax, nitre, falſe 

&« hair, fringes, laces, mitres, (the form 
« of which I ſhall hereafter explain) rib- 
* bands, the pumice ſtone, (formerly uſed 
« to poliſh the ſkin, which they now 
«© make uſe of for the feet only) white lead, 
t pomatum, the crown, paints of various 
« colors, the necklace, the /mart undreſs, 
e hellebore, fillets, bands, the girdle, 
e buckle, tunic, petticoat, ear-rings, trin- 
„ kets, the fly-cap, little roſes, claſps, 
« gold chains, the ſeal, ſcarf, tippet, veil, 
« rings, ſmelling bottles, with a thou- 
ce {and other particulars, which it is im- 
60 Polible for the moſt exact memory to 
e retain.” 


The liſt is really a very long one, but 
the modern dames of Greece, have not 
ſuffered one item to be ſtruck out of it. 

E 2 Ir 


* Poll. cap · 23. J. 7. 
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It is probable that the ditch, or cheli- 


* and ſeveral other words which I 


have not tranſlated, ſignifies ſome parts 
of the dreſs now worn by the Greeks, 
which have varied as often as the forms 
they deſcribe. I am not quite certain if 
the word &rxamacr, in Latin veſtis circularis, 
which I have rendered a petticoat, does 
not ſignify a hoop, which they might uſe 
to ſwell the petticoat into a round figure. 
In that caſe the hoop muſt be of greater 
antiquity than is generally ſuppoſed. 


Athenæus gives a very exact deſcription 
of the apparatus for a lady's dreſs 7; and 
alſo of the methods they tried to corre ct 
any defect in the ſhape, or particular parts 
of the body, He attributes indeed all 
theſe minute reſearches into the arts of 
coquetry, ſolely to thoſe whoſe occupa- ' 
tion made it neceſſary for them to dreſs 


with all poſſible incitements to allure the 
| RET men. 


* Bdgabgor, in Latin barathrum, This was 
the name of a ditch at Athens, into whick 


they threw condemned criminals. 


+ Ath. I. 13, 
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men. The ladies of the preſent age who 
follow exactly the practice of their an- 
ceſtors, have not found it neceſſary to 
ſeek for information from books upon this 
occaſion. It has been handed down to- 
them by uſage through ſucceſſive ages, 
with ſo little variation, that they poſſeſs 
as it were an inſtinctive knowledge in the 
ſcience of dreſs. The dreſs of the girls 
is ſo contrived as to give them a fine and 
eaſy ſnape; by which means however 
they are ſometimes very much incom- 
moded. Accordingly they are by that 
means conſtrained to great moderation at 


table. | 


In the comedy of the Eunuch, Cherea 
fays to Parmenio, My miſtreſs is not 
* like. the girls of this country, whoſe 
* mothers torture and confine their bo- 
dies, in order to give them a graceful 
fall of their ſhoulders, and a fine ſhape. 
« If a young woman ſhews ſigns of a 
© healthful ſtate of body, ſhe is immedi- 
* ately diſtinguiſhed by the name of prize- 
« fighter; ſpare diet is preſcribed, and 
let her conſtitution be ever ſo good, on 

E 3 * a ſud- 


Tametſi bona eſt natura, reddit curatura 
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* a ſudden you find her reduced to the ſleu 
& derneſs of a bulruſh.” * 


Nothing can be better deſcribed, nor 
more exactly reſemble the original f. M. 
Petit, a very learned phyſician, has made 
great uſe of the foregoing paſſage, to ex- 
amine whether that method would not 
have been as uſeful to the Amazonians, 
in preventing the growth of their breaſts, 
as the barbarous method of cutting them 
eff, 


Catullus has very exaQly given us the 
ſeveral parts of a Greek lady's dreſs, 
where he paints the diſtreſs of Ariadne for 
the loſs of Theſeus who had abandoned 
her. The looſe robe ſhe formerly wore 
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* Haud ſimilis virgo eſt virginum noſtra- 
rum quas matres ſtudent | 
Demiſſis humeris eſſe, vincto pectore, ut gra- 
ciles ſient. 
Si qua eſt habitior pauls, pugilem eſſe aiunt ; 
deducunt cibum ; 


junceas. 
Eunuch, act. 2, ic. 3. 


+ De Amazon. Diſſert. p. 144. 


* 
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« was thrown aſide, the ſcarf which co- 
« yered her boſom no longer would ſhe 
cc ſuffer to remain, and her head dreſs 
« (which the poet calls mitra“) was neglect- 
« ed.” The mitra, is a ſort of ſcarf or 
ſaſh worn by ſome perſons at this day, 
and is uſed to go round the head 7. 


The mitre, which the Greek women 
formerly wore, had bands that falling on 
the cheeks paſſed from thence under the 
chin. The faſhion of the preſent time 
is exactly the ſame, ſome have them em- 
broidered with gold, and fringed. They 
are now called maboulika, and generally 
intimate that the wearer of them is indiſ- 
poſed. 

E 4 The 


Miręa ſignified, likewiſe, the girdle, with 
which the tunic was tied (Theoc. Idyl. 27. 
v. 54.) and pilgoxirwr, another kind of girdle. 

+ Proſpicit, & magnis curarum flutuat undis, 
Non flavo retinens ſubtilem vertict mitram, 
Non contecta levi velatum pettus amiftu, 

Von tereti ſtrapbis lactantes vincta papillas ; 

Omnia gue toto delapſa è corpore paſſim 

Ie/ius ante pedes fluctus ſalis adludebant. 
Epithal. Pel. & Thet, 
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The ſcarf ſometimes deſcends from the 
head, and covers the neck. 


Anacreon wiſhes to be transformed in- 
to the pearl necklace which encircles his 
miſtreſs's neck, or the ſcarf which ſpreads 
itſelf upon her lovely breaſt. The Latin 
word tænia or faſcia, can only be ren- 
dered a lace or ſcarf. The Athenian wo- 
men covered the neck like the Greek 
iſlanders ; a cuſtom however not general 


among them, 


It is true that the courteſans had for- 
merly a mode of adjuſting the dreſs with 
peculiar allurements to excite looſe ideas 
in the other ſex; which mode, women of 
the ſame condition are at preſent equally 
ingenious in purſuing. It muſt be owned 
alſo that women of charaQer follow their 
example in that particular but too often. 


I ſhall not on this occaſion enter into a 
minute detail, or form compariſons, which 
might wound the ear of modeſty, or call 
forth a bluſh in the cheeks of the chaſte 
fair. Curioſity ſhould have its bounds, 


and reſpe& thoſe preſcribed by decency. 
| It 
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It is not ſufficient in travelling to be able 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe objects which merit 
our attention. A judicious traveller will 
regard no other. 70 


The ladies of Greece have always been 
fond of jewels. Their girdles, buckles, 
necklaces, bracelets, are all profuſely en- 
riched with them; and notwithſtanding 
the vaſt ſatisfaction they enjoy in orna- 
menting their heads with the moſt beauti- 
ful flowers of the garden, the diamond 
ſparkles on the ſame lock with the humble 
jaſmin and roſe. It is very common for 
them to exert their utmoſt ſkill in dreſ- 
ſing themſelves, - without the leaſt intenti- 
on of going out, or even being ſeen by any 
ſtranger, but ſolely to indulge their own 
and their huſbands fancy. They never 
forego the pleaſure of dreſs, but to enter 
upon mourning for ſome near relation, or 
from ſome cauſe which is the ſubject of ſe- 
vere affliction to their family. 

Thus the celebrated Sappho writes to 
Phaon. During thy abſence I have not 
* paid the leaſt attention to my head dreſs. 
My rings are thrown by neglected, the 

E. 5 golden 
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« golden ornaments of my head are laid 
&« afide, nor has the enlivening perfume of 
e Arabian eſſence any ſhare in my dreſs. I 
© have quitted every habiliment of ſplen- 
* dor for the moſt ſimple and negligent— 
5 thou being abſent, whom ſhould I ſtrive 


6 to pleaſe ?” * 


What Sappho did: for her lover, the 
Greek women, with better reaſon, do for 
their huſbands, in whoſe abſence the ge- 
nerality of wives conſtantly neglect every 
kind of ornament in dreſs. 


It is impoſſible to ſpeak of the orna- 
ments and trinkets of the Greek ladies, 
without recalling to mind a paſſage which 
Plutarch has furniſned us with. An lo- 
nian lady, who lived in the houſe of Pho- 
cion, and was the intimate friend of his 
ſecond wife, took great delight in fre- 

quently 


Ecce jacent colle ſparfi fine lege capilli, 
Net premit articules lucida gemma meos. 
Veſte tegor wili nullum e in crinibus aurum, 
Wen Arabo nofter rore capillus olet. 
Ovid. heroid, 15. 


% 
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quently expoſing her jewels, which con- 
ſiſted of bracelets, and necklaces ſet in 
gold, and adorned with jewels; ſpreading 
them before her, who anſwered, For my 
part, I have no ornament but Phocion, who 
for twenty years paſt has been general of the 
Athenians. Such ſentiments might ſtill 
be found among the fair Greeks, if they 
had any Phocions for their huſbands. * 


To have a compleat idea of the exceſs 
to which the Greek women formerly car- 
ried their luxury, it will be neceſſary to 
read the declamations of St. John Chry- 
ſoſtom againſt the women of his time. 
* Beſides their ear-rings,” ſays he, ©* they 
© have other ornaments for the extremity 
* of the cheek. Their faces beſmeared 
„with paint, and even their eyelids not 
« exempt from it. Their petticoats are 
“ netted with gold, and their necklaces 
« are likewiſe of gold; upon their hands 
* they wear plates of the ſame metal. 
« Their ſhoes are black, glittering with 
* embroidery, terminating in a point“ (the 
form of their ſhoes 1s ſtil} the ſame, there 


| 18 
»Liſe of Phocion. 
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is no change but in the colour). They 
ride in chariots drawn by white mules, 
« and are followed by a troop of maidens 
« and ſervants.” * 


At preſent the Greek ladies, when 
they viſit at any diſtance, do not like to 
expoſe their jewels to the paſſengers in the 
ſtreet, but they are carried by one of the 


domeſtics, and ſhe puts them on when ſhe 
arrives at the door of her friend's houſe, 


and in the fame manner at returning takes 
them off. This cuſtom is likewiſe very 
ancient. | 


Thais“ woman, (in Terence) ſays of her 
miſtreſs “ In the mean time, to avoid 
% ſuſpicion, ſhe took off her jewels, and 
« gave them to me, that I might bring 
« them home. By which I know ſhe will 


« ſoon be back.” + 
Mad. 


* Extrait des Oeuy. de S. J. Chryſos, par 
D. B. Montfaucon. 
+ Interea aurum jib; clam mulier, 
Demit dat mihi ut auferam | 
Hoc e figni : ubi prinum poterit, 
Seſe illinc ſubducet ſcis. 
Eunuch, act. 4. ſc. 1. 
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Mad. Dacier remarks upon this paſſage, 
that the courteſans of Greece were not 
permitted to wear either gold or jewels 
in the ſtreets; but it may be more juſtly 
ſaid, (which experience confirms) that the 
women of condition, who went out but 
ſeldom, never appeared dreſſed but within 
doors. They reſerved their finery to ap- 
pear with more #clat in the houſes where 
they viſited. Thus Thais having order- 
ed her jewels to be brought for her, and 
afterwards ſending them home, ſhews that 
ſhe reſerved the ſplendor of her dreſs for 
the entertainment to which ſhe was invit- 
ed, (like the reſt of the ladies who were 


of the party). 


Another proof of the faithful tradition 
of ancient cuſtoms among the Greeks is 
to be met with in the fan. It ſerves in 
the place of a ol." This fan is very 
large, and ded, compoſed of peacocks 
feathers, and has an ivory handle. In the 
center is a mirror. The ladies carry it 
with them into the country, and when 
overcome with heat, they throw themſelves 
on a ſofa; a flave takes it from them, 

and 
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and by a judicious management of it, ex- 
Cites a gentle breeze to refreſh his miſ- . 
treſs. 


1 Athenæus, citing ſome verſes of Ana- 
445 creon, deſcribes this very ſort of fan, 
Wy where he draws the portrait of Artemon, 
4-4 a very' voluptuous and effeminate man, by 
M4 ſaying, he carries a round fan, mounted 
197 with ivory, which, like the ladies, he 
Li 41 makes uſe of as an umbrello. * 

10 4 | Ona marble tomb in Achaia, mention - 
74 A ed by Pauſanias, a young lady of extreme 
1 beauty is repreſented ſitting in a chair of 
i 2 ivory, and by her ſide one of her women, 
of holding'a large ſpreading fan or * 
1 over her head. + 

6 12 In the falſe eunuch of Terence, one in 
"i th the bath ſays to a ſlave: Here, Dorus, 
Fe. ce take this fan, and cool the girl with it, 


* while we enjoy the bath.” t 


A paſſage 


Ach. I. 12. p. 534. 

+ Pauſ. vol. 2. p. 117. 

1 Cape hoc flabellum; ventulum huic c 
facite dum lavamus. 


Eun. act. 3. ſc. 5. 
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A paſſage in Claudian repreſents the fan 
of the Greek ladies ſuch as we now ſee it. 
It is in the poem where he abuſes Eutro- 
pius, upon his being made conſul. * © He, 
. ſays Claudian, ſhall he be honored with 
te the faſces, and appointed to the govern- 
« ment of the eaſt, he whom we have ſeen 
« combing his miſtreſs's hair, preſenting 
her with the ewer to waſh, and baſely 
“holding the fan of peacocks feathers to 
C refreſh her, when the heat ſhould in- 
« cline her to repoſe? ” + 


Eutropius here, performs the office of a 
flave or chambermaid. Towards the 
% middle of the night, fays A. Com- 
© nenus, while the emperor Alexis and 
« the empreſs were aſleep, Nicephorus 
Diogenes entered their tent, with a 

6 46 poniard 


Eous rector, conſulq; futurus 
pectebat domine crines, & ſæpe lavanti 
Nudus in argento, lympham geſtabatalumne; 
Et cum ſe rabido feſſam projecerat æſtu, 
Patricius roſeis pavonum ventilat alis. 


7 1.9. 
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ec poniard in his hand. He found the tent 
without guards, and the door open, ſo 
* that the miſcarriage of his attempt 
« ſeems to have been from the immediate 
& interpoſition of heaven. The traitor 
© perceiving a woman who fanned the 
* bed, in order to refreſh the royal pair, 
he deferred to another opportunity the 
« perpetration of his horrid project.“ 


The fan perhaps has detained you too 
long. But for us, admirers of antiquity, 
when we are gathering together the wrecks 
of time, the moſt trifling remains are pre- 
cious, becauſe they ſometimes; ſerve to 
unite more material pieces. In my next 
letter, I ſhall give you an account of the 
Greek veil: a ſubject which muſt cer- 
tainly prove intereſting, as it will preſent 
you with ſome images of ancient Greece, 
which cannot be 'reviewed without a moſt 
pleaſing entertainment to the mind. It 
15 certainly a great honour done the mo- 
dern Greeks, to compare them with thoſe 
who have rendered the country they in- 
habited ſo famous, not only in their own 

| times, 
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times, but during all future ages; indeed, 
the lines are ſo clearly to be traced, that 
it would be great injuſtice to deny the re- 
ſemblance of the portrait. 


I am, Sir, Yours, &e, 


LETTER 


: . 
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Greek veal. 


SIR, 

Need not inform you that the uſe of 

the veil is of a very ancient date, be- 
cauſe you muſt have met with it in the ear- 
lieſt accounts. 


The veil being a token of modeſty, has 
the advantage of concealing certain de- 
fects, at the ſame time that it adds a 
poignancy to beauty; and while it ſeems 
to intimate the baſhfulneſs of the wearer, 
eonceals the delicate bluſh of youthful 
innocence. This veil ſo light, ſometimes 
waving as if the ſport of the winds, has 
ever been the ornament of beauty and 
the graces. The Greek ladies have 
faithfully preſerved the tradition of it. 
It is as heretofore an eſſential part of 
their dreſs, and ſerves to diſtinguiſh the 

condition 


— 
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condition of the wearer. Thoſe of the 
miſtreſs, the ſervant, the freed woman, 
and the ſlave, are all different. It requires 
great art to veil in a becoming agreeable 
manner. What I find in ancient authors 
on this ſubject, offers ſo juſt a picture 
of the preſent mode, that I ſhall furnifh 
you with the deſcriptions IJ have met with 
in their wings. 


A beautiful gil veiled, ſays 2 Greek 
poet, is more ardently ſought after, and 
excites more violent deſires in her lover, 
than when ſhe indulges him with a view of 
her charms “. This uſeful leſſon I take 
to have been as ancient in the world as the 
veil, or even beauty itſelf. The Romans 


were equally ſevere with the Greeks in 


forbidding their women to appear unveil- 
ed in public. Sulpicius Gallus put away 
his wife, for having preſumed to 807 abroad 
without a veil f. 


The veil covers the head and part 
ef the body as it formerly did. It is con- 
ſeqdently 


* Nonn. Dionyſ. L. XLII. v. 351. 
+ Val. Max. J. 6. 
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ſequently of a great length, and doubt- 
leſs, from thence takes its name, of ma- 
crama, from the word pang, 


The Greek veil nevertheleſs, does not 
entirely cover the face like that of the 
Turkiſh women, for which reaſon the 
modern Greeks make uſe of the latter, 
when they have occaſion to go far from 
home, or into that part of the town 
where the Turks reſide ; thereby more 
effectually to conceal themſelves, and 
ayoid any inſults which might otherwiſe 
be offered to them by the people of that 
nation, 


When the Turks firſt came into Greece, 
ſays Monſ. de Monteſquieu, © Being a 
t people of a very ordinary form, and com- 
ce plexion, they were ſo charmed with the 
t beauty of the Greek women, that they 
ec would not attach themſelves to any 
te other. They took them by force from 
« all quarters, which obliged the Greeks 
* induſtriouſly to hide their women from 


the view of thoſe uſurpers.”* We 
have 


* Cauſes de la grandeur det Romaines, cb. 23. 
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have already ſeen that it is not from fear 
of the Turks, that the Greeks take ſuch 
precautions to guard their wives. That 
now can be attributed to no other cauſe 
than the cuſtom they have ſo long prac- 
tiſed of wearing the Turkiſh veil, which 
obliges them as it were to maſk ( ſo they 
call it) and in ſome manner diſguiſe them- 
ſelves, to be able to go out. 


— — — 
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In the eaſt the veil ſeems to have been 
as ancient as the world. Abimelec, king 
of Gerar, reſtoring Abraham his wife, 
tells him, that he ſhall add ſome flocks, 
and flaves of both ſexes to attend her. 
„For you, Sarah, continues the king, 
„here are a thouſand pieces of ſilver, 
„ which I commit to the care of this 
% man whom you call brother. It is 
«« proper to furniſh him with a ſum ſuffi- 
«* cient to purchaſe a veil ſuitable to the 
* condition of one ſo reſpectable as your- 
e ſelf, that your ſervants may always re- 
member you are the ſpouſe of their 
« maſter, and to let all ſtrangers know 
* that you are a married woman. Never 


forget that by Wan; this mark of 
* diſtinc- 


_ 1 r - 
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« diſtinftion common to perſons of your 
* rank in this country, you have too much 
* expoſed yourſelf*.” 


The great price at which the king of 
Gerar rated the veil, brings to my re- 
membrance what Plato ſays of the Per- 
ſians. To one great province they aſſign 
the name of the girdle, to another the 
queen's veil, the revenue of thoſe provinces 
and ſo of others) being appropriated to 
certain parts of the queen's dreſs f. 


Rebecca on her way to eſpouſe Iſaac, 
perceiving his train at a diſtance, pre- 
pares herſelf to appear before him, and as 
ſoon as ſhe diſcovered herſelf, in order to 
ſhew her - reſpeQ, he covered herſelt 


with a veil x. 


Thamar meeting Judah her father in 
law, veils herſelt entirely. 


It was about the middle of the third 
century, that the young women "of the 
eaſt began to take the veil, at the time of 
a making 
* Geneſis, ch. 20. 


+ Dacier's Plato, v. 1. p. 3 
t La toliens cid pallium eperaie . Gen. 24. 
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making the vow of virginity; which veil 
correſponds with that tormality worn by 


the prieſteſſes, and at preſent by the nuns f 
in Roman catholic countries. 8 


The origin of the veil is referred by 
the Greeks to modeſty and baſhfulneſs, 
properties which partake equally of timi- 
dity. They uſed to tell a pleaſant ſtory il 
on this ſubje&, for which we are indebt- Ki; 
ed to Pauſanias *®. About thirty fur- 1 
« longs from the city of Sparta, Ica- 18 
« rius placed a ſtatue of Modeſty for the 
% purpoſe of perpetuating the following 


« incident.“ 


&« Tcarius having married his daughter 
to Ulyſſes, ſolicited his ſon in law to 
« fix his houſhold in Sparta, and remain 

„there with his wife, to which Ulyſſes 

| „ would not eonſent. Fruſtrated in his 
application to the huſband, he made 
© the like requeſt to his daughter, con- 
* juring her not to abandon him; but 
* ſeeing her ready to depart with Ulyſſes 
&« for 


0 ry ww OTE” 


* Gedoyn's Pauſanias, v. I. p. 304. 
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c for Ithaca, he redoubled his efforts to 
« detain her, nor could he be prevailed 
* on to deſiſt from following the chariot 
* on the way. Ulyſſes ſhocked at the 
6 deſperate ſituation of his father-in-law, 
and wearied with his importunitieg, 
« ſays to his wife, You can beſt anſwer 
tc this requeſt. It is yours to deter- 
„ mine whether you will remain with 
« your father at Sparta, or depart with 
« your huſband for Ithaca: you are 
« miſtreſs of the deciſion. The beauti- 
7 ful Penelope finding herſelf in this 
66 dilemma, bluſhed, and without mak- 
e ing the leaſt reply, drew her veil 
© over her face, thereby intimating a 
ce denial to her father's requeſt, and ſunk 
«© into the arms of her huſband. Ica- 
& rius, very ſenſibly affected by this be- 
« haviour, and being defirous of tran- 
«© ſmitting it to poſterity by the moſt 
& durable monument, conſecrated a ſta- 
tue to Modeſty, on the very ſpot 
« where Penelope had thrown the veil over 


% het face; that after her it might be an 
_& univerſal 
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„ univerſal ſymbol of delicacy with the 
« fair ſex*,” 


Agreeable to this tradition, Homer re- 
preſents Penelope followed by two of her 
women; her face covered with a magni- 
cent veil +. 


The ſame Pauſanias (in his voyage to 
Elis) deſcribes a picture, where two nymphs 
are repreſented fitting in a chariot drawn 
by mules, the one holding the reins, the 
head of the other covered with a veil. 
He ſuppoſes one to be Nauſicea, the daugh- 
ter of Alcinous. The ſervants of this 
princeſs, when they had done bathing, and 
taken their repaſt by the fide of the river, 
throw aſide their veils, and amuſe them- 
ſelves at the game of tennis x. 


— 


A Greek woman preparing to go out, 
puts up her hair, and raiſes her veil. 
Vol. I. F Thus 


* See the veil of Modeſty in the my/aum 
Capitolinum, vol. 3. p. 43- 

+ Odyſſ. I. 18. 

t Odyſl. J. 6. 
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Thus Claudian deſcribes Venus riſing from 


ther toilet. * 


In the chorus of Iphigenia in Taurides 
+ a Greek woman cries out, „Oh that 
4 had the power of flying over that im- 
ic menſity of ſpace which the ſun encir- 
&* cles in his diurnal courſe! The firſt 
cc object that fixed my attention would 
be the delightful manſion of my father. 
« There I ſhould behold thoſe beloved 
ec haunts ſo dear to my remembrance, 
« where in the firſt dawn of ripening age, 
c“ and under the auſpices of my honour- 
« ed mother, my chaſte love was crown- 
« ed by a happy marriage. Where my 
e preſence alone was ſufficient to enliven 
ce the aſſembly; where I yielded to none 
&« in the attractions of youthful charms; 
c where grarefully veiled, and my head 
* profuſely adorned with jewels, I was 
&« called forth to diſpute the prize of 


« beauty.” 


Hermione, 


Et cri feſtina ligat, peplumque fluenten 
allevat. Claud. Epith. Honor. 


+ Ad. 4. 
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Hermione, the daughter of Helen, be- 
ing acquainted with the diſappearance of 
her mother, whom the impious ſon of 
Priam raviſhed from her family; in ex- 
tremity of grief begins to tear the hair 
from off her head, and to rend the veil 
of golden tiſſue which covered her face“. 
The veil worn by the Greek ladies is 
generally of muſlin, bordered with gold. 
That of the ſervants or common people 
of a coarſer ſort of plain muſlin. It is 
always white; ſuch as the monuments 
of old repreſent the veils of Hermione 
and Helen f. 


The veil was formerly an ornament of 
the divinities. The graces wore them. 
Witneſs the figures which remain of Bu- 
palus, Apelles, and Pythagoras, of Sa- 
mos 1. Pauſanias was aſtoniſhed that 

F 2 the 


* Aureum queque rupet capitis tegmen. 

- Colut. Rapt. Hel. I. 1. v. 381. 
+ Monum. Antich. c. 25. l. 66. 
Maſſieu's Diſſertation on the Graces. 


Men. de L. Ac. des Inſeript. We. 
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the artiſts of his time ſhould ever omit 
this appendage of the fair ſex. | 


Laodice, the daughter of Agapenor ſent 
to Tegea in Arcadia, a veil deſtined for 
Minerva Alea; the inſcription ſignified, 
that it was to obtain favor for the Tegeans 
her countrymen “. 


At Lacedemon, there was a temple de- 
dicated to Morpho or Venus +, and here 


the goddeſs appeared veiled g. 


Euripides often mentions the veil of the 
Greeks. Hermione, in Andromache ſays, 
The wind has flript off the wel from my 
head. And 'Thetis, in the Suppliants, 
Why, my mother, do you cover your eyes with 
your veil, and let fall thoſe tears? But the 
poet diſtinguiſhes the veil of the ſlaves, 
which at preſent is much longer than the 
reſt, The female ſlaves deſigned for ale, 


are marked by this diſtinction . 


I was conducted, ſays Andromache, from 
my huſbans bed upon the ſurand, my face co- 


' vered with the val of a captive. | 
Anciently 


® Paul, v. 2. 

+ Id. v. 1. 

t The Greeks called benny Hog@n. 

| Auwoonar ry apftiatuce ved, (C, 1. 
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Anciently they ſhaved the head of their 
female ſlaves, that they might be more 
eaſily known. 


Thus in the famous piece of Polygno- 
tus, the painter of Delphos, Ethra, mo- 
ther of Theſeus, and a captive at Troy, 
appears with her head ſhaved ; Demo- 
phoon, her grandſon, being repreſented 
in a ſtudious poſture, as if meditating the 
means of procuring her liberty. The 
diſtinction of the raſor was deemed the 
leaſt becoming. We ſee in the before- 
mentioned pieee, that Andromache, and 
Nedeſicaſte, a natural daughter of Priam, 
are both repreſented with the face veiled. * 


Perhaps the Greek women formerly, 
as now, covered the face entirely with 
the veil, when they choſe to conceal 
themſelves. I cannot otherwiſe explain 
what Aulus Gellius ſays concerning Euclid. 


Ahe philoſopher Taurus, who taught 
the doctrine of Plato, to excite his 


„ diſciples to the love of ſtudy, uſed 
F 3 s often 


„ Pauf. v. 2. p. 374. 
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c often to entertain them with the follow- 
« ing anecdote.” 


“ The Athenians being at war with 
„the Megarians, publiſhed a decree, for- 
bidding any intercourſe with the citi- 
& zens of the latter, within the walls of 
* Athens, on pain of capital puniſhment. 
* Euclid who was a citizen of Megaria, 
* nſed, before this rigorous decree took 
* place, conſtantly to attend the leſſons of 
& Socrates. To continue his ſtudies at 
« Athens, he had recourſe to the following 
„ ſtratagem. Having procured a woman's 
« long habit, with 4 colored cloak, and 
& covered his head with a veil; thus dif- 
« guiſed, he left Megaria at the cloſe of 
* day, and came ſafely to Socrates, with 
ce whom he remained ſeveral hours every 
te evening to hear his diſcourſes. Early 
*in the morning, covered with the ſame 
{© veil, he traverſed the city, and returned 
% home. At preſent, ſays Taurus, it 
* ſeems that things. are ſtrangely reverſed. 
* The maſter is often obliged to ſeek the 
„ ſcholar at his own houſe, in order to 

«© awake 
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„awake em, and bring him to his ſtu- 


dies.“ 


The modern Greeks wear alſo a ſort 
of ſcarf about the neck, which occaſion- 
ally goes over the head, and ſerves to ſcreen 
it from the wind and rain. 


The ſon of king Antigonus, having pre- 
ſented his father with the head of the 
king of Epirus; that prince, ſays Vale- 
rius Maximus, immediately covered it 
with a veil, which the Macedonians uſu- 
ally wear, and cauſed it to be interred 

F 4 in 


Aul. Gell. l. 7. cap. 10. 


At Negroni there is the head of a young 


man dreſſed in a Phrygian cap, from the hin- 
der part of which deſcends a ſort of veil, that 
envelops the fore part of the neck, and covers 
the chin, and under lip, in the ſame manner as 


the yeil of that bronze figure, ſo well known. 


by the curioas; with this difference, that the 


mouth of the latter is open. The firſt of 
theſe two heads will ſerve to explain what Vir- 


gil ſays of Paris, 
Maæonid mentum mitrd crinemque madeniem 
Subniæus. En. l. 4. v. 216. 
Hiſt. de Part, v. 2. p- 251. 
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in the moſt honourable manner. * 


The 


This figure exactly reſembles a Greek in 
the winter, with his cap and woollen veil about 
his neck ; ſometimes the Greeks put the veil 
uppermoſt, but it falls in the ſame manner 
about the neck and chin. At other times they 
bring it round again, and tie it behind, till 
covering the mouth as before; but it is fo con- 

trived, that they can conveniently lower it 

when they have occaſion to ſpeak, 


It will be neceſſary to read attentively the 
following lines of Virgil : 


Et nunc illo Paris cum ſemiviro comitatu, 
Mzomia mentum mitra crinemque madentem 
Subnixus, rapto potitur. 


The above words were what king Iarbas 
faid of Eneas when he was at Carthage. I 
am apt to think this paſſage has been greatly 
miſunderſtood, I he head-dreſs there men- 
tioned is deſcribed a Lydian cap, tied under 
the chin by a ribband. larbas being the ri- 
val of Aneas, and jealous of his ſuperior in- 
fluence over the affections of Dido, meant to 
burleſque not only the ridiculous method of 
his dreſs, but alſo the delicacy and effeminacy 


of wearing in that warm climate a ſcarf about 
his 
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The women have the ſame kind of 
ſcarf, but of a finer ſtuff than that of the 
men., They alſo uſe them againſt the 
inclemency of the weather. | 


When a Greek lady comes into her 
friend's houſe to viſit, or into any other 
place, if ſhe takes off her veil it is a ſign 
ſhe intends to make ſome ſtay. I find the 
ſame cuſtom in an age leſs remote than. 
that of which I have been ſpeaking. 


The. women and girls of Comnene's- 
having taken refuge in a church, the wife 
of Iſaac who was the firſt that entered it, 
the inſtant they had opened: the door took 
off her veil; and ſaid to the deputies of the 
emperor, Our miſtreſs may leave the, place 

or Patt if 
his neck like the women, which ſupported 
his chip, and confined the hair, that was al- 
ways humid with ſweat; and perfumed with: , 
eſſences, * « 


This veil brings to my remembrance that 
of Agamemnon in the famous painting of 
Timanthes,, To let ſach a convenient oppor- 
tunity like the preſent paſs without mention- 
ing it, would have been a diminution of the 
painter's 


OY 
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if he thinks proper, but for our parts we 
are reſolved to remain here. * 


I promiſed you, every circumſtance re- 
lating tothe Greek veil, which my courſe 
of reading had furniſhed me with. I am 
afraid you will find that I have but too ri- 
gorouſly obſerved my promiſe. Believe 
me 


I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


painter's merit, which he has ſo well employ- 
ed in the execution. It would have been fin- 
gular indeed, if that great artiſt, to expreſs 
the moſt extatic grief, had put ſuch a veil on 
the head of Agamemnon, as that prince never 
could have worn at any time ; and which in- 
deed was peculiar to the female ſex, The an- 
Cients were as exact in their cuſtoms, as faith- 
ful imitators of nature; | 

* Hiſt, of the Emp, Alexis by A Comn. 
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National character of the Greets. Conver- 
ſations, vivacity, expreſſions, pr.verbs.. 
Nobility, | 

"" 


S IR,. 


N order to vary the ſubject of my 
letters, and to avoid tiring you with a 
repetition of thoſe articles which relate to 
dreſs and ornament, I ſhall anticipate 
your complaints, and come at once to the 
national character, of the modern Greeks. . 
As this character is more eminently diſ- 
played in converſation, than on any other 
occaſion whatſoever, T-think it neceſſary” 
to give you the fulleſt information on that 
head ; by which you will eaſily perceive 
that the native fire of this people is not yet 
extinguiſhed ; 
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extinguiſhed ; chat fire which ſhone with 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed brightneſs in the works 
of the ancients. You will find the ſame ar- 
dency of imagination which creates, which 
vivifies the object, and gives force to 
every expreſſion; which has multiplied 
the gods, of that tiſſue of brilliant fables 
the pagan mythology; the fame force of 
conception which ſo wonderfully abound- 
ed amongſt the ancient Greeks, and as 
many of their errors. Viracity, ſprightly 
ſallies, copiouſneſs, energy, warmth, flu- 
ency of ſpeech, obſtinacy in diſpute, facti- 
ous reſtleſs ſpirits, eaſily inflamed, and as 
eaſily appeaſed; are qualities equally 
common to the modern Greeks. You 
who are ſo well acquainted with the na- 
tional ſpirit of us Marſeillians will doubt- 
leſs ſay : In that reſpect ye too are Athenians.* 
It is a truth too evident to be denied, 
but we have at leaſt the merit of acknow- 
ledging our defects. In general we re- 
ſemble, our forefathers, rather inconſide- 
rate than abandoned. Fickle, lively, ro- 
mantic, inattentive, and credulous. Thus 


we 


* Fontaine's Fables. 
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we paſs with rapidity from admiration to 
cenſure, from enjoyment to indiffe rence. 
We engage with warmth, for or againſt 
a propoſition, without any motive, reflex- 
ion, Or intereſt in the event of it. Envy 
the diſeaſe of this country is no leſs ge- 
neral to ours. Enemies to thinking and 
deliberation, we perform a virtuous action 
indiſcriminately with the ſame gaiety of 
temper, that we commit a vicious one. 
Senſible afterwards of an error we are 
humbled by the recollection of it, afflict- 
ed, but rarely corrected by repentance. 
Equally ready to obey any paſſion whether 
it excites to virtue or vice, we become 
dupes to the firſt impulſe which obtrudes 
upon the ſenſes, and as it were inſtantly 
enſlaves them. But on the other hand it 
muſt be confeſſed there are among us 
warm and ſincere friends, and many qua- 
lities that do honour to ſociety ; generoſi- 
ty, frankneſs, bravery, the talents of the 
mind, uncommon activity, patriotiſm, to a 
degree capable of producing the nobleſt ef- 
fects, if properly put in action, and laſtly 
that love towards our prince, which cha- 

racteriſes 
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racteriſes the nation in general, to a degree 
of enthuſiaſm ; it may be called our reign- 
ing paſſion. Excuſe, Sir, this ſhort digreſ- 
fion. In publiſhing the defe&s of the 
Greeks and Marſeillians, I could not re- 
concile it to my conſcience to ſuppreſs the- 
lift of their good qualities. 


Id return to the Greeks. Obſerve them 

in difcourſe ; by their geſtures, and tone 
of voice; you would imagine they were 
engaged in a warm diſpute. Not at all 
—— it is the natural vivacity of this peo- 
ple, which animates them in relating the 
moſt ſimple events, renders them quick, 
to interrupt the ſpeaker, and brings the 
objects of their ſtory preſent to the view. 
The girls are particularly remarkable for 
exaggerating every thing they repreſent. 
Tropes, images, compariſons, figures are 
as familiar to their diſcourſes, as are the 
oaths with which they corroborate and 
atteſt their relations, (of which I ſhall 
ſpeak to you in the ſequel.) Perhaps you 
might not be diſpleaſed with a ſpecimen 
of their oratorical powers. A girl runs 


into her mother's apartment, out of 
breath; 
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breath, Mother, mother, look this way, 
« ſee what a ſtorm. Oh! heaven, ſuc- 
* cour us! They ſay Zaphiri's * great 
boat has periſhed, I thought I ſaw it, 
« as from our kioſk. Yes that fine boat, 
« with its great ſail, I ſwear by my eyes, 
te js gone to the bottom; poor paramana 
« too T1, with the ſweet babes ſhe was 
« bringing from Calki, all are loſt. - 
« When the gaping ſea opened to de- 
« your her, how affectingly would ſhe 
« embrace her children? my dear little 
ones, we mult periſh, it is I; wretched 
© mother, who have ruſhed with you 
« into ruin, I who ventured you on ſuch 
« a boiſterous element, not foreſeging 
ce this horrible tempeſt. Unhappy wo- 
© man! raſh Zaphiri, who neither knows 
* nor fears any danger | It is thou wick- 
« ed man, art the cauſe of our misfor- 
© tunes, and deſervedly ſhareſt in it.” 


« What 


„A Greek waterman, alſo a proper name. 
+ Nurſe. 
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„What ſays my child? what do T 
© hear? — ſhe is coming — Oh madam, 
& madam ! the paramana — run, run to 
t meet the paramana. Look ſhe has ef- 
© caped the danger. The briny water 
6 ſtreaming down her cloaths, it guſhes 
© from her mouth. She gave herſelf 
« over for loſt, How great the joy I 
ee feel at once more embracing her ! I 
4 am diſtracted with joy. The prayers 
J offered to heaven were uttered with 
« ſuch a fervent and ſincere heart, that I 
have ſaved her.“ 


Another coming to the village where in 
the fine weather they are aſſembled. 


„ What, Lucia, aſleep, and all the 
* world dancing in the meadow? We 
have muſic too: Stamati plays on the 
e lyre. Zoe leads the jocund band; and 
all the mothers delighted with the per- 
« formance have taken them ſeats under 
5 the great poplar tree. Come then, my 
„ dear, and do not let the haughty Zoe 
e arrogantly boaſt; I was queen of the 
« dance; I led the ſet ; I alone engroſſed 

. « the 
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te the applauſe of the ſpeQtators; there 
6 ſhone with ſuperior luſtre at the head 
« of all the village. I ſwear by your 
« eyes ſhe will not only ſay all this, but 
« will. ſay it without adding: becauſe 
« Lucia was not there. Quickly then let 
« me help you on with that roſe-colored 
«© robe, which becomes you ſo well, this 
« cluſter of lilies you ſhall wear on your 
« head, Make haſte, my dear, I hear 
te the lyre. Run, run, Lucia. The mo- 
« ment Zoe ſees you, the roſes of her 
© cheeks, and that ſhow of beauty, which 
“dancing and her own conſciouſnefs of 
&« ſuperiority have given her will vaniſh, 
* at your arrival ſpite and envy will ſeize 
* her, and inſtead of color and beauty, 
* which now light up her features, paleneſs 
* and deformity will appear.” 


I repeat; and faithfully tranſlate what 
[ have heard and well remember. 


Demoſthenes uſed to declaim on the 
ſea ſhore, during the roaring of the ſea, in 
order to render his voice more ſonorous. 
To acquire a natural ſtrain of eloquence, 


he 
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he ſtudied the energetic language of the 
paſſions among the people, the genuine 
and lively method of expreſſing the emo- 
tions of the ſoul. To ſpeak to men with 
perſuaſive powers, it is neceſſary to mix 
with them, to ſtudy, to practiſe, and bor- 
row their tones, manner and inflexions. 
Thus according to a French poet, who 
ſometimes paints nature juſtly, 


L*amiable DeitE qu'on adore a Cythere 
Du berger Adonis ſe faiſoit la bergere *. 


Perhaps you may think me half a Greek 
before my return. It is certain a man 
catches inſenſibly the manners of any peo- 
ple by reſiding a length of time in their 
country, and as it were becomes one of 
them. I already ſpeak their language, 
and the language of any nation you know 
is a true thermometer, of its riſe or declen- 
ſion. It advances towards perfection and 
is enriched in proportion as the people 
who ſpeak it become enlightened, po- 
liſhed and inſtructed; on the other hand 

is 


Premiere Eclogue de Segrait.. 
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it is weakened, altered and corrupted, 
while by a decay however gradual in its 
approach, the people fall into a ſtate of 
miſery and ignorance. It is with diffi- 
culty a few favoured men, preſerve the 
language of their anceſtors, that precious 
depoſit, in its priſtine purity. The lan- 
guage of the modern Greeks is a ſorrow- 
ful inſtance of the foregoing obſervation, 
notwithſtanding it has borrowed fewer 
words from the Romans and Italians than 
the latter have borrowed from the Greeks. 
A language disfigured in appearance, and 
that often too by the adoption of Turkiſh 
expreſſions, which cannot be avoided, yet 
preſerving all the depth, richneſs and 
harmony of the ancient Greek. The 
verbs of the modern Greek, are more 
eaſily conjugated than thoſe of the anci- 
ents, being curtailed of the aoriſts ; the 
uſe of the dual number is alſo diſconti- 
nued. There is a very excellent gram- 
mar by the reverend father Paris, a capu- 
chin friar, and you will find at the con- 
cluſion of Spon's Travels, a vocabulary, 
containing the words in moſt general uſe. 
The firſt part of a Greek education is to 

| learn 
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learn to read and underſtand the language 
literally, and ſpeak it with facility; there 
is much more ſoftneſs in their pronunciati- 
on than in ours. 


It is impoſſible to attain to any degree 
of perfection in the vulgar Greek tongue, 
without being well acquainted with fables 
and poetical proverbs. The Greeks are 
very ſententious. They are alſo much 
addicted to the uſe of tales, and common 
ſayings. Proverbial expreſſions are the 
appendage of every language, and never 
leave it while any traces of the original 
remain. Notwithſtanding all poliſhed na- 
tions, have the ſame principles fixed by 
proverbs which are occaſionally repeated, 
yet they have univerſally a different me- 
thod of expreſſing them. 


It has. been remarked. of the ancient 
Greets that they never uſed a proverb 
without adding, As the ſage has ſaid, Thus 
in Theocritus, You have ſeen the wolf, ſays 
the ſage *.. 

A com- 
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A commentator of this poet tells us 
that they place all their proverbs to the 
account of philoſophy. The obſervation 
is juſt, The philoſophers were men who 
made the ſtudy of practical morality, the 
chief employment of their lives; and very 
wiſely inculcated their doctrines by certain 
maxims, which being more eaſily impreſſ- 
ed on the memory, might the better ſerve 
mankind in the regulation of their conduct. 
The works of Epictetus are a particular 
inſtance of it. Liſten to the moderns, you 
would i imagine you heard the 9 of 
the ancient Greeks. 


« My ſon, ſays a father to his child, in 
«© my preſence, Be not diſcouraged, nor 
« impatient, becauſe ſucceſs does not fol- 


low immediately according to your gx- 


« peCtations. It is true you have been 
© unfortunate, but perſeverance ſurmounts 
« all obſtacles. Remember what the ſage 
© has ſaid, He planted a vine in its proper 
« ſeaſon, and in proceſs of time the ſour juice 
« of the grapes became mild as honey 

Theſe 


* The Turks have adopted this proverb in- 
o their language, they ſay : Sabre ilem hou- 


ronk 
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Theſe ſentences are alſo in rhime, which 
is a ſpecies of poetry the Greeks have 
borrowed from the Italians. Their love- 
ſongs, are alſo in rhime. 


But how ſhall I deſcribe the language of 
love, ſuch as it is, to be found amongſt 
our Greeks? That fury, that delirium, 
with which the devotees of love are here 
tranſported, exceeds any thing T have ever 
met with. No language that I know of, 
is capable of furniſhing the ſame varie- 
ty of ſignificant terms laviſhed by them 
upon their miſtreſſes. Tt is very common 
to ſee them commit the moſt extravagant 


actions to "demonſtrate their paſſion for 
the 


roa khalva olour. With patience verjuice will 
become mild as #halva, a ſort of preſerve 
made by honey. 

M. de Vergennes, ambaſſador to the Grand 
Signior, who was perfectly well acquainted 
with the Turks and miniſters of the Porte, 
deſcribed the character of the latter in his ne- 
gociations, by one ſingle line, which he tool: 
from the liſt of their proverbs, They ſay, 
You muſt chace the hare with an Arabat. \ 


ſort of waggon drawn by large oxen. 
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the fair. A lover will paſs whole nights 


under the window of his miſtreſs, ſtring 


his lyre to ſounds the moſt ſoft and melt- 
ing, and accompany them with words 
the moſt tender and perſuafive, at inter- 
vals the furious agitations of his mind 
will lead him to the moſt deſperate aQs; 
perhaps to inflict very dangerous wounds 
upon himſelf, in the arms or other parts 
of the body, in order afterwards to exhi- 
bit the ſcars to his miſtreſs; as ſo many 
glorious marks of his paſſion for her. By 
theſe marks you will trace thoſe lovers who 
formerly undertook the dangerous journey 
to Leucate, to end their ſorrows in a wa- 
try grave. You will recogniſe that race 
of men, whoſe manners preſent a much 
juſter reſemblance of nature than-our own 
(the morg a people become civiliſed the 
further they recede from it) that race of 
men whoſe actions during their days of 
glory have furniſhed artiſts, with more 
beautiful ſubjects for the pencil and the 
pen, than all the world beſide, in all ages 
of time. The orgies of the Bacchang- 
lian reut are now diſcontinued. We no 


longer 


* 
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longer ſee the followers of the jolly god, 
ludicrouſly attired, with tankards in their 
hands, furiouſly roaring about the ſtreets, 
with a noiſe horrible enough to frighten 
the beaſts of the foreſt. Nor do we now 
behold the Pythiz on the tripod, tranſport- 
ed by the deity which inſpired them; but 
we ſee widows bathed in tears, ſtriking 
their breaſts, tearing their diſhevelled hair, 
until the whole country re-echoes with the 
cries of woe, and exhibits a ſcene of ſor- 
row and lamentation. You will fre- 
quently be a ſpectator of filial piety; 
children embracing the knees of their 
parents, reſpectfully kiſſing their hands, 
and imploring their paternal benediction; 
ſcenes not to be met with any where : 
but among the Patriarchs. We who 
call ourſelves a civiliſed and refined 
nation! How cold and ſuperficial our 
behaviour in compariſon with this peo- 
ples! We are indeed faſhioned and new 
formed by the force of art, but nature 
has deſerted us. We conſider the pathe- 


tic ſimplicity of the ancient cuſtoms, as 
carrying 
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carrying an air of fooliſh good- nature, and 
inſipidity, and it diſguſts us accordingly, 
notwithſtanding which the love of truth, 
and innocence ſtill attracts our regard, 
when it appears in agreeable colors before 
us; it then forces our attention in ſpite of 


ourſelves. a 


I ſhall finiſh this letter, with a ſhort ac- 
count of the Greek nobility. A Greek 
gentleman is without doubt, the moſt 
haughty and conceited being in the uni- 
verſe. Thoſe men who by their birth or 
fortune hold the firſt rank among the 
Greeks are called kings, as the women who 
Q excel in beauty are denominated queens, 


The kings of ancient Greece were ſo 
numerous, inconſiderable, and vain, that 
during the reign of the emperors, the 
nobility might well ſtile themſelves kings, 
which title, they accordingly aſſumed, 
and it remains with them to this day. An- 
ciently the ſame appellation was given to 
the powerful and rich, Horace calls them 

Vor. I. 8 the 
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the ſovereigns of the earth. Terence 
in conformity to the Greek cuſtom, gives 
to all the ladies of a certain rank the 
name of queens, reginæ +. Horace in an- 
other place ſays tat money is the ſove- 
reign power that gives rank, beauty t, 
&c. a 


« Notwithſtanding your rank, and for- 
é tune, ſays Martial to Maximus, we 
« are but equal. I ſup with you, you 
e ſupped with ſomebody laſt night, I 
* come to pay my court to. you in the 
* morning. You have already done the 
*« ſame to another. I attend you as my 
* patron and king, you are ſeen in the 
* ſuite of another. It is enough to be a 
te client without being the proud ſervant 
« of any man. When a perſon can be 
% king and maſter in his own houſe, 
« he 


— 


* Terrarum dominos. Cos. LS. 
+ In Eunuch. 


t Et genus et formam regina pecunia 
donat. Ep. 6 
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« he has no occaſion for another ma- 
« ter,” 


The Greeks always vain and ambitious, 
give more commonly the title of ar4hondas 
and arkhondiſſa, that is to ſay of prince 
and princeſs to thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed 
by their opulence or rank. That word, 
as you will readily perceive comes from 
Zoxws, Age, Which ſignifies a prince. 
The archons at tens, ſucceeded the 
ſovereigns, the ſecond bore the name of 
king, and that of archon has been ſince 
given to the firſt lords of the emperor's 
courts. From thence the title of arkhon- 
das, 1s taken up by ſuch among the mo- 
dern Greeks, as pretend to a ſuperi@ity 
over the reſt of the people. It is not 
neceſſary to inform you that the modern 
archons, have neither the virtue, nor the 
authority of the ancients. By virtue I 

G 2 mean 


* Sum comes ipſe tuus, tumidique deam- 
bulo regis, | 
Tu comes alterius : Jam ſumus ergo pares. 
Eſſe ſat eſt ſervum; jam nolo vicarius eſſe, 
Qui rex eſt, regem, Maxime, non habeat. 
Lib. 2. 50 18. 
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mean that innate greatneſs of ſoul, which 
qualified them for members of the auguſt 
body of the Areopagus, the moment they 


quitted the Gymnaſium. 


I am, Sir, Yours, &e. 


LETTER 


t 
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LETTER IX. 


Girdles, paint, coleuring of the eye-brows, 
black eyes, the thefiad. 


SIR, 


Y? U encourage me. to proceed by 
the taſte you manifeſt for my rela- 
tions. Iam extremely flattered that theſe 
letters, the fruits of my leiſure hours, 
have been in the leaſt degree entertaining 
to you, and that the continuance of them 
is ſo much deſired. In treating on the dreſs 
of the women, you thought I had omitted 
the girdle, paint, and coloring of the eye 
brows. By your queſtions, you have only 
anticipated what I meant to ſay on that 
head. 


The girdle in ancient times, as well as 
the preſent, was conſidered by the eaſtern: 
people as an eſſential part of dreſs. David 

G3 ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of the puniſhment due to an im- 


pious man, and a calumniator of his neigh- 
bour, adds, 


*« He cloathed himſelf with curſing as 
« with a raiment. Let it be as the cloke 
* that he hath upon him, and as the 
« girdle that he is always girded with- 


cc .“ „ 


The Greeks wear a girdle like the in- 
habitants of the eaſt. That of the wo- 
men which is richer, and more luxuri- 
antly ornamented, is conſidered as a very 
important part of dreſs. There is a par- 
ticular ſort of girdle now worn by the 
Greek women, which brings to my mind 
that formerly ſacrificed by young wo- 
men at their marriages. It was a to- 
ken of the bride's virginity, and after 
the celebration of the matrimonial rites, 
hung up in Diana's temple, from whence 


it was taken down, and carried away by 
the 


Et induit maledictionem ſicut veſtimen- 
tum, fiat ei ſicut veſtimentum quo operitur, 
et ſicut z qui ſemper præcingitur. Eſaln. 


109 v. 17, & 18. 
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the bridegroom, as ſoon as he becamelegal- 
ly entitled to it ; that is, when the perfect 
conſummation of the marriage was et- 
feed. 


Leander, about to celebrate his mar- 
riage with Hero, entertains her, and is in 
his turn entertained with the ſofteſt expreſ- 
ſions of tenderneſs Preſent- 
ly after, adds the poet Muſzus,* Lean- 
der looſed ber zone. 


Euripides, relating the death of Alceſte, 
takes occaſion to mention this intereſting 
article of dreſs. At length, throwing 
« herſelf on the couch, ſays he, + ſhe 
% views it with eyes ſuffuſed in tears, cry- 
e ing out, Oh! nuptial bed, the bed 
* where now I breathe my laſt, and once 
« a witneſs of the ſurrender of my girdle- 
* to that dear man for whoſe ſake I leave 
„the world.” I 

Thus in Ovid, Phyllis complaining of 
the injury ſhe had ſuffered from Demo- 
phoon, ſays, * Under what fatal auſpices 
% was my virginity raviſhed from me 


G 4 « Alas l 


* Mo. v. 270. 
t Eurip. Alc. ſc. 2. 


— 
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% Alas! what baleful influence prevailed 
« when his treacherous hand bore away 
* my chafte girdle.” * yl 


Auſonius gives to the immaculate Diana, 
a double girdle. f dP 


The embroidered girdle of the Greek 
ladies, is frequently faſtened by a buckle, 
with diamonds or emeralds, - reſembling 
that of Venus, which Homer deſcribes 
ſo brilliant, and which was alſo-quilted and 
embroidered, t 


You muſt remember ſeveral paſſages in 
that poet, where ſpeaking of the women, 


be always mentions their girdle. || 


Electra, in Sophocles, & exhorts her 


ſifter to follow her example, in _— 
| 0 


* Cui mea virginitas avibus libata ſini- 
ſtris, Caſtaque fallaci zona recincta manu. 
+ Nec bis cindba Diana placet, nec nuda 


Cyihere. Epig. 39. 


} Kc Tuarra rere Tue ſigniſies a quilted 


and embroidered girdle, Mem. de PAcad. 


des Inſcrip. Diſſert. de M. Bureite, on box- 
ing, and the ceſtus. 


See the Monum. Antich.'c, 12. plate 37. 
$ AQ. 1, ſc. 4. | 
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off the curls of her hair, to offer at the 
tomb of her father, and adds, ©* Behold 
** my girdle, it is not of great value, but 
it may ſerve as a fillet.” 


Nothing is more ancient among the 
Greeks than the conſecrating of the girdle 
at their marriages. Ethra, who dedicated : 
a temple to Minerva Apaturia, or the de- 
ceiver, inſtituted this cuſtom. In the iſland 
of Spheria, all the young women, when. 
| they married, * conſecrated their girdles to- 

Minerva.+ Catullus, in the epithalamium 

he compoſed for the nuptials of Mene- 
laus and Junia, addreſſes Hymen in theſe 
words, “It is for thy ſake, Oh! god of 
% marriages, that our virgins caſt off 
« their girdles.” t 


The Greeks, and Turks likewiſe, to 
this day, wear a girdle, in order to faſten | 
i. their purſe, into which they put the money 

they receive, or chooſe to carry about 
a | o 
* Tur Babes, whim, Yoraius nanwogarens, 
at eigctæ, benè cinctæ, pulchriaon e. 
+ Pauſ. v. 1. p. 231. 
|} — —idi virginis 
Zonula ſolvunt ſinus. 
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them. This cuſtom is ſo ancient, that 
ſpeaking of a man who has loſt his all, 
they ſay he has loſt his girdle. * 


Gracchus, at his return from being go- 
vernor of Sardinia, ſays to his country- 
men the Romans, When I left you to 
* enter upon my government, I carri- 
* ed with me my girdles full of money. 
„% Now I am returned with them emp- 


« tied.“ 11 


Black eyes are by the Greeks preferred 
to all others. The women ſtill continue 


the cuſtom of painting the eye-brows, 
and the hairs' of the eyelids. of a black 


color. To accompliſh this they make 
uſe 


® lbit eo quo vis, qui zonam perdidit, 
Horat. |. 2. Ep. 2. 

+ Quirites, cum Romam profectus ſum, 
Zonas quas plenas argenti extuli ; eas ex pro- 
vincis inanes retuli ; Illi vini amphoras quas 
plenas tulerunt, eas argento plenas domum re- 

portaverunt. Aul. Gel. |, 15. c. 12. 

1 You will ſee a number of paintings where 
Greek and Roman dreſſes are deſcribed with- 
out the girdle, Strange ignorance in the 


artiſt! 
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uſe of a preparation of antimony, and- 
gall nut. 


Homer delineates a fine girl to be a beau- 
ty * black languiſb ing eyes. + 


Anacreon deſires his miſtreſs may be 
painted with black hair. Bathyllus with 
black eyes, and eye-brows of the ſame co- 
lor.t Such is Lycas deſcribed by Horace. 


The Greeks have an enthuſiaſtic paſſi- 
| on for black eyes, inſomuch that men fre- 
quently take their ſurnames from thence. 
Several of my acquaintance bear the name 


| of Mauromati, or black eyes. Demetrius 

. Phalerus was famous for handſome black 

, | | eye- 

De antiquis marmoribus Blaſſi Caryt. 

phili opuſe. Ubi de mulieribus quæ nigro 

„ {tibii pulvere cilia ſuperciliaque tingebant. 

* + Kugn DTT N, V. 98. vid. Lexic, 

K t See the notes of Fevre on Anacreon, 

concerning the word wiajras, 

re | Nigris oculis, nigroque 

u- Crine decorum. 


ie 02 29. 
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eye-brows, and called xeerroCaipages, hav- 
ing the eyes of the graces. * | 


I have already ſpoken of their painting 
in deſcribing the toilet of a Greek lady, 
which is alſo an ancient cuſtom in this 
country. Penelope, in Homer, ſays to 
Eurynome, that ſhe is at laſt reſolved to 
ſee thoſe importunate lovers by whom ſhe 
was beſet. Her confident approves the 
reſolution, but ſays, © Go firſt into the 
« bath, and afterwards with borrowed co- 
lors repair the luſtre of that beauty 
e which a long courſe of affliction has 
« tarniſhed.” + 


The Greek ladies no longer follow the 
ancient cuſtom of wearing Aigrettes in 
their hair, becauſe their caps are made to 
cover the head which is ſhaved. The 
other parts of their dreſs are but little 
changed. The buſkins now in uſe, and 
principally the black ones, are exaQly the 
ſame with thoſe worn by the ancient 

. Greeks, 


* Bonami's life of Demetrius of Phaleris. 
Mem, des Inſcrip. 
7 Odyſſ. I. 18. 


6 
* 
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Greeks, and alſo by the philoſophers of 
Athens.“ 


They have a very ſingular method ſtill 
in practice among the Thracians and 
Greeks of Negropont, that of ſhaving 
the forepart of the head, and ſuffering the 
hair to grow only on the hinder part of 
it. I could not help fancying myſelf 
among the Abantes, who inhabited the 
iſland of Eubæa, (now called Negropont) 
which Homer denominates d], 
or wearing hair behind. F Plutarch in- 
forms us Theſeus cut his hair after the 
fame manner, and fays the faſhion was af- 
terwards known by the appellation of the 
Thefiad. He adds, that the original deſign 
of the Thracians was to prevent the ene- 
my in combat from ſeizing them by the 
forepart of the head. f Tacitus ſpeaking of 
© the Suevn, a warlike people of Germany, 

ſays, they let their hair grow, but after- 
wards tied it all together, and formed it 

into 


Spon's life, v. 2. p. 238. 
+ Iliad. I. 2. 
t Plutarch's life of Theſeus. 
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into a knot on the crown of the head, not 
by way of ornament, or to pleaſe the wo- 
men, but to deprive their enemy of the 
advantage to faſten upon them in battle.“ 


The Huns followed the ſame method, 
which they alſo tranſmitted to the Sara- 
cens and Turks. Procopius ſpeaking of 
the two factions, (the greens and the blues) 
which divided the empire, expatiates par- 
ticularly on the blues, protected by Juſti- 
nian. 


The firſt change made by this faction, 
ſays he, was to cut the hair after a new 
model. They no longer ſhaved their 
beards like the Perſians: they cut off the 
hair from the forepart of the head, and 
let it grow behind and hang down the 
back, according to the cuſtom of the 
Maſſagetz. They called this dreſs after 
the manner of the Huns. + 


] no longer cut my hair after the Ihra- 
cc cian manner,” (ſays a ſhepherd in 
Theocritus 


® Tacit. Ger. 38, 
+ Hiſt, Socr, chap. 7. 
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Theocritus' paſtorals,) * that manner could 
be no other than the Theſiad, becauſe the 
ſhepherd being in affliction, had neglected 
to cut or ſhave the hair on his forehead. In 
order to aſcertain this circumſtance, read- 
ing alone 1s not ſufficient, it 1s neceſſary 
to travel in this country and obſerve the 
preſent method on ſingular occaſions. 'A 
ſhepherd. of Belgrade + who no longer 
tunes his pipe, but ſuffers his hair to grow 
negligently on the front, is without doubt 
a deſponding ſwain, and one who perfectly 
reſembles the 3 71 of Tse 


I do not think I ; Rl omitted any ma- 
terial circumſtance relating to the dreſs 
of the Greek women. -But I ought to ob- 
ſerve that this people, flighty as they are, 
and lovers of novclty, when the change 
is founded on reaſon, have notwithſtand- 
ing, always refiſted the abſurd caprice and 
inconſtaricy of faſhion, which ſo emi- 
nently prevail with us. To effect any 


change 


®* Tdill. 14. | 
+ A Greek village a few miles from Con- 
ſtantinople. 
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change in the dreſs of the Greek women, 
it was neceſſary to produce ſome powerful 
argument to ſhew the neceſſity of it, which 
will appear from an event that influenced 
the Athenians to lay aſide the uſe of claſps 
and pins. This incident well deſerves to 
be related, and cannot be placed more ap- 
plicably than here. 


The Athenians having declared war 
againſt the Eginites, on fome very frivo- 
lous pretext, marched out to attack them. 
A very bloody engagement enſued, in 
which the Athenians were fo totally de- 
feated, that one man only remained to 

carry back the intelligence to Athens. This 
unfortunate man eſcaped the enemy but to 
encounter a more wretched fate at home. 
The women rendered deſperate by the loſs 
of their huſbands, and fired with indigna- 
tion, that the ſole ſurvivor ſhould dare to 
appear before them with the diſmal relati- 
on of his country's diſaſter, fell upon the 
man with their pins, and claſps, leaving- 
him dead on the ſpot. The magiſtrates of 
Athens ſhocked at their cruelty, in order 


| to puniſh the women with the moſt flagran: 
diſgrace, 


* 
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diſgrace, made a law to oblige them thence- 
forward to dreſs after the mode of the 
[onians, thereby depriving them of any ad- 
vantage from thoſe things, of which they 
had made ſuch an ill uſe. Antiently all 
the Greek women were habited in the 
Doric faſhion. The Eginites taking ad- 
vantage of the above law, publiſhed “ one, 
directing their women to wear claſps and 
pins, of a much greater length than before. 
They were in this joined by the Argo» 
nauts, who made a law to the fame pur- 
poſe, which Herodotus tells us was obſerv- 
ed in his time. Surely no part of the hiſ- 
tory of this people can be unintereſting to 
the curious enquirer, when even the di- 
menſions of a pin, by the circumſtances 
attending it, becomes a ſubject of impor- 
tance. 


I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


* Herod. |, 5. 
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LETTER X 


Feaſts, ordinary repaſis. Comvivial meei- 
ings, ſongs, &c. 


- 


SIR, 


HE Greeks have ever been a peo- 
ple devoted to feſtivals. The great- 
eſt ſolemnities of religion are but ſo many 
occaſions of public rejoicing, and they 
celebrate them accordingly with all the 
ſplendor of temporal feſtivity. On theſe 
occaſions their piety is not ſo conſpicuous 
as their attachment to ſublunary joys. 
Again, if the ſolemnity is to be celebrated 
in the country, the greater their ſatisfacti- 
on. Nobody neglects to attend it, every 
one is engaged at play, in feaſting, or in 
dancing, and what adds to their felicity, 
the women have a privilege at thoſe times 
to appear with leſs reſtraint. | 
The 


— 


1 
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The young men of Greece who are of a 
very amorous complexion, plainly diſco- 
ver that the ſacrifice they are about to 
make to the gods, engages but little of 
their attention“; to explore the beauty of 
the young women, and to ſhew them- - 
ſelves to advantage is evidently the pre- 
vailing conſideration in their minds. In 
ſpeaking hereafter on the article of religi- 
on, I ſhall give you ſome account of their 
fountains, conſecrated by devotion, and the 
miracles attributed to them by the Greeks. 
At preſent you are to expect nothing but a 
deſcription of the Greek repaſts and of a 
rural feaſt where Bacchus ftill preſides, in 
which you will have an account of their 
inſtruments, ſongs, &c their dances will 
form a ſeparate article. | 


In the time of S. John Chryſoſtom 7. 
the antient Greeks had for occaſions of 
magnificence, tables ſurrounded with a 


border 


* Mus. Le. & Hero. v. 53. | 
+ Extracts from the works of St. John 
Chryſoſtom, by D. B. Montfaucon. 
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border of maſly ſilver, and in the ſhape of 
a C. Such at preſent is the form of their 
tables in Greece, but they are now no 
longer ornamented with filver, and have 
cuſhions placed round for ſeats. Conver- 
fation has no charms for them at table. 
Their ſole delight at that time, conſiſts, 
in a quick diſpatch of what is ſet before 
them; often to great exceſs. The anci- 
ent Greek term for a repaſt was ourwdows, 
compotatio, ſignifying an aſſembly of per- 
ſons eating and drinking together : an idea 
very different from what the Romans con- 


ceived of thoſe entertainments ; ſuch a 
meeting with them was called convivium: 


or a circle of perſons united in-one party 
at table, in order to entertain each other 
agreeably. | 


The Romans have ever been accounted 
a more ſober people than the Greeks. Ci- 
cero has not neglected to make this diſ- 
tinction, in ſpeaking of convivial meetings, 
where hedelighted to promote the joy and 
vivacity of his aſſociates. He very much 
approved and recommended the {prightly 


banquet. 
« 'The 
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<«« The ſupreme enjoyment of life (ſays 
he in a letter to Papirius Pætus) is, in 
my idea, tobe able to paſs our convivial 
« hours with worthy men of a facetions 
« diſpoſition by whom we are eſteemed. I 
* would not be underſtood to mean the 
ce ſenſual pleaſure of the table, but that har- 
* mony of mind, and freedom of ſentiment 
« which arifes from an aſſembly of famili- 
ear friends. Theſe only, can form the 
« pleaſures of the repaſt. Accordingly we 
* Romans, in giving to our feaſts a name 
« which ſignifies the act of living together, 
* have certainly deſcribed it much better 
© than the Greeks, who in their denomina- 
tion though of one word, expreſs ſimply 
© the act of eating and drinking without 
any alluſion whatever to ſociety.” 


Cicero in another letter to the fame 
perſon, after having given a ludicrous deſ- 
cription of a meeting at the houſe of Vo- 
lumnius Eutrapelus, adds, 'This is not all. 
Next to Eutrapelus, ſat Cytheris. hat 
Cicero, the admiration of the Greeks, Cicero 
in ſuch company / To ſay the truth I did 
not expect to meet with ſuch good compa- 

ny. 


— Can ——— — << — 
ä — . . — — 
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ny. But graver philoſophers have done as 
bad. The ſage Ariſtippus, a diſciple of 


Socrates, remained unmoved at the re- 
proaches which were thrown upon him 
for his attachment to Lais; and only 
anſwered T keep her; am not hept 
by her. * 1 | 


The Greeks ſtill drink to great exceſs 
at their repaſts, their feſtivals ſeldom finiſh 
until the gueſts are unable to proceed. 
The Romans when they uſed any exceſs 
of that kind, called it pergræcari, f i. e. 
to drink after the manner of the Greeks. t 

In 


* Audi reliqua : infra Eutrapelum Cytheris 
accubuit. In eo igitur, inquis convivio Cicero 
ille, quem ad ſpectabant cujus ab os Graii ora 
obvertebant ſua ? Non me Hercule ſuſpicatus 
ſum illam affore. Sed tamen ne Ariſtippus qui- 
dem ille Socraticus erubuit quiim eſſet objectun 
habere eum Laida > Habeo, inguit, non habeor 
2 Laide. | Ep. 26. 1. 9. 


+ Greco more bibere. 
t The Spartans, on the other hand, faid 


that Cleomenes learned to drink of the Scy- 
thians, and when they had a mind for a de- 


bauch of drinking they called it to Scythi- 
anize. 
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In ancient Greece, the lovers of wine, 
like thoſe of the preſent age, challenged 
each other to trials of: drinking. When 
Alexander conducted his forces into Per- 
ſia, they abandoned themſelves to the 
greateſt exceſs in company with the natives, 
who were renowned for their abilities 
in an the moſt unbounded pota- 


tions. 


They always drink their wine unmix- 
ed (ſays a traveller) and when in compa- 
ny, the goblet and the woaſt go round to- 
gether. + 


The cuſtom of ſinging at table is alſo 
very ancient with the Greeks. Each in 
his turn drinks to the health of his miſtreſs, 
and generally repeats it in conformity to 
the number of letters contained in her 
name. Theocritus in his fourteenth Idyll. 
gives the deſcription of a rural feaſt, which 
is the exact repreſentation of a modern 


repaſt. $ 1 
oſe 


Quint. Curt. I. 5. 
+ Spon, t. 2. p. 356, 
t Idyl. 14. 


* 
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.© Thoſe entertainments which are given 
in the country, they call ifounas, * relax- 
| ations of the mind, to which they join 
the amuſements of playing and dancing: 
A table being provided according to the 
number of gueſts reſembling an II. The 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons place them- 
ſelves at bottom, and are immediately. 
jained by the maſter of the feaſt, who in- 
ſtantly fills a meaſure to the health of his 
friends, who pledge him reſpectively in 
their turn. - Lambs ſtuffed and baked with 
the ſkin drawn on, are ſerved up, and 
are the principal diſhes you meet with, 
Pitchers of wine go round in pretty quick 
ſucceſſion. The gueſts grow warm, and 
- preſently enter the buffoon comedians, 
Songs ſet to flow, grave tunes, correſpond- 
ing with the words, uſher in their ſports; 
the muſic preſently becomes mote ſpright- 
ly ; and freedom of ſentiment goes round. 
Some ſeize the lyre, while others riſe to 
dance. . They generally begin firſt the 


pex6xuges,, and the Mee, that is to ſay a 
| * Ice 


© Os These 
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dance performed by one and two perſons. 
This dance being briſłk and performed with 
a bounding ſtep, reſembles very much the 
ridagoon, which indeed appears to be of 


Creek origin. They then proceed in 
, irregular figures which cannot well be de- 


ſcribed, until the whole ends in a general 
confuſion. 


Honey 1s in very great eſtimation with 
the Greeks. That gathered on mount Hy- 
mettus, was- anciently conſecrated to the 
uſe of religious feſtivals. It is now much 
:ovetted by them, even in the ſtate in 
which 1t 1s taken from the hive, * 


Olives, which Greece, and the country 
about Athens, in particular, furniſh in 
great abundance, are much in. requeſt with 
this people. + They give the ſame name, 
to pickled olives as the ancients, Colym- 
bades. Cakes of meal, alſo, form a part 
of the Greek feaſt, and are in great re- 
queſt with them. $ Your acquaintance 

Vor, I. H with 


* Hiſtoire des Ab. t. 2, p. 124. 


+ Spon, t. 2, P. 253. 
7 Odyſs, I, 7. v. 103+ l. 18. v. 539. l. 8. 
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with Homer muft bring to your ming, 
that in his time they were always prepar- 
ed by the women: It is the ſame now, 
On the eve of Eaſter, and other great 
feſtivals, thoſe cakes are always ſent by the 
Greeks as preſents to each other. 


The ancient cuſtom of eating their 
corn parched or roaſted, which muſt neceſ. 
farily have preceded the preſent method of 
bruiſing or grinding it, is an art for which 
we are indebted to Myles ſon of Lelex, 
firſt king of Laconia, from whom the 
iſland of Milo derived its name, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts. In Greece, Turkiſh corn in the 
grain, and chick peaſe, boiled, are a very 
general tood. 


It is among the common people I al. 
ways look for ancient manners. Thoſe 
_ refine but little, and are ever tenacious of 
the traditions handed down to them by 
their forefathers, and arg ſo much attached 
to their cuſtoms, that they bear with them 
the force of ſo many laws. I find in the 
repaſts of the modern Greeks, not only 
the ancient exceſs, and, ſunplicity of be- 
haviour, but alſo thoſe feſtal crowns, which 

f 5 Paint 
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paint in ſuch lively colors the heartfelt joy 
of the jocund travellers. Lovers alſo or- 
nament their heads with crowns of flow- 
ers, and make garlands of them; which 
they afterwards hang in wreaths and 
various feſtoons, over 717 of their 


miſtreſſes. 


have already told you that the women, 
particularly the young and unmarried, ſet 
off their head-dreſs with natural flowers. 
The beaux, who aim at gallantry and de- 
fire to ſingu'arize themſelves before their 
miſtreſſes by their dreſs, copy their ex- 


ample. * 


Horace, ſays Mad. Dacier, + in his po- 
ems had an eye to this cuſtom which ſub- 
fited among the Greeks, and with whom, 
the time of lovers wearing fuch ſort of 
crowns was exactly co-eval with the dura- 
H 2 tion 


p. 1 8 calls Venus afeodiry 75 
wha; pulchre coronata. Odyſſ. l. 2 v 67. It 
was from that crown the faſhion of the wo- 
men's head dreſſes was firſt derived, accord- 
ing to Euſtathius. 


Remarks on the 25th ode of the firſt book, 


' 7 4 «the epithet which Horace has thought 
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tion of their paſſion. At the expiration 
of which, according to the manner it ter- 
minated, they either tore in pieces, or con- 
ſecrated thoſe crowns. Horace is not ſa- 
-tisfied with ſaying that the lovers of Lydia 
threw away their crowns, but adds that they 
dedicated them to Hebrus, the companion 
of winter.“ I have ſeen this Hebrus in 


the month of May, and notwithſtanding 


proper to beſtow on it, ſhould rather 
have ſuppoſed it the companion of ſpring. 
There is nothing furious or rapid in it; 
courſe even during the winter, and in the 
fine ſeaſons, nothing can be more delight- 
ful than the banks of the Hebrus. 


When a Greek crowns himſelf with 
flowers it denotes that he carries the live- 
ry of love, or that he is engaged in a ſeſ- 
rive debauch. 


Such was the crown worn by tha! 
young rake of Athens named Polemor, 


of whom a pleaſant adventure is relatec 
by 


* Hyemis ſodali, 
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by Diogenes Laertius. Sallying forth one 
day after a debauch, and hot with the 
juice of the grape, he ſtumbled une xpected- 
ly into the ſchool of Xenocrates. His 
dreſs, though very ill ſuited to the taſte of 
a philoſophic academy, for he was crowned 
with flowers perfumed with eſſences, and 
tricked out with all the airs of foppery, 
was nevertheleſs no impediment to him in 
his mixing with an aſſembly ſo ill ſuited 
to ſuch a character. Taking a ſeat in the 
midſt of the philoſophers, he began to in- 
terrupt the order of their ſchool by ill- 
timed queſtions, and ridiculous obſervati- 
ons. Xenocrates without any alteration 
of features or manner, changed the ſub- 
jet he was then treating upon, and turn- 
ed all his eloquence into an attack upon 
the follies of intemperance. . The force 
of his oratory, had ſuch an inſtantaneous 
effect on the young libertine, . that his 
reaſon immediately returned to him. He 
:ore the crown from his head, and threw it 
01 the ground, at the feet of Xenocrates ; 
dung with a ſenſe of ſhame and remorſe, 
wr the idecency of his ſituation and the 

H 3 immoralit y 


22 £ 
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immorality of his conduct he was unable 
to bear the view of thoſe about him; but 
wrapping himſelf up in bis cloak, at once 
concealed his folly and himſelf. Convert- 
ed by the leſſons of the ſage to the love of 
philoſophy, he ſoon became one of his 


moſt aſſiduous diſciples. * 


Athenzus informs us + that anciently 
the gallants, decorated the doors of the 
fair they admired with flowers; in the 
ſame manner in which the doors of their 
temples were adorned. It is undoubtedly 
from thence the modern Greeks derive 
the cuſtom of crowning the doors of their 
own, and their miſtreſſes houſes, annually, 
on the firſt of May. On that day the 
young men preſent themſelves before the 
doors of their favorite ladies, walking 
to and fro, endeavouring to draw them 
to the windows at leaſt by ſongs and 
inſtruments. The gallants in the time 


of Horace manifeſted their attachment 
and 


* Val, Max. I. 6. 
+ L. 15. p. 669, 670. 
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and reſpect to the fair by * fame 
method.“ 


On thoſe occaſions, the young men 
even addreſſed the houſes where the fair 
reſided in terms the moſt plaintive, and 
moving. Sometimes, in caſes of; obdurate 
treatment, when urged to deſperation, they 
have not refrained from burſting open her 
doors. But other lovers, more patient un- 
der their ſufferings, quietly contented 
themſelves with laying down at the threſh- 
old of the door, which continued ſhyt on 


purpoſe for their precluſion. 


Hear what Tibullus fays, © He in- 
« yokes the gods that the bluſtering winds, 
« that thunderbolts and lightning would 
« all unite their force to beat open the 
door of his inexorable. In the ſame 
breath Ke beſeeches the fair to open it, 
for his admiſſion, and for him only, and 
that without noiſe ; moſt ſubmiſſively 


* imploring her pardon for any expreſ- 


138 « ſions 


* Lenes ſub noctem ſuſurri. 
Compoſita repetuntur hora. 
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ſions of rage and reſentment he had uttered 
during his delirium, and which he fer. 
vently prays might recoil upon the author. 
What egregious fools love makes of its vo- 
taries ! * 


Longpierre, who tranſlated ſeveral of 
the Greek poets, with learned notes of his 
own, has given us the following tranſlation 
of a very pretty epigram on feſtal crowns, 
from the 7th book of the Anthology. 


De Rhodope Porgueil égale la beauté, 

Et quand je la ſalue avec timidits, 

La ſuperbe pour prix du feu qui me tran- 
ſporte, 

Fait, en me ſaluant, Eclater ſa fierté. 


| De 


® Janua difficilis domine, te verberet imber, 
Te Jovis imperio fulmina miſſa petant. 


Janua jam pateas uni mihi, victa querelis ; , 
Neu furtim verſo cardine aperta ſones. | 
Et mala fi qua tibi dixit dementia noſtra, 
Ignoſcas : capiti fivt, precor, illa meo. 
Te meminiſſe decet quz plurima voce peregi 
Supplice, cum poſti florea ſerta darem, 
Tib. I. 1. El, 2. 
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De couronnes de fleurs, j*orne avec ſoin fa 
W 
L'ingrate s'irrite, et, pour prix, 
Aux pieds les foule avec mepris. 
Orides ſans pitiẽ, veieilleſſe inexorable 
Hatez- vous, accourez, Precipitez vos pas, 
Venez ravager tant d'appas; 
Venez flechir Rhodope, et la rendre trait- 
. | 


Seeing the doors of the Greeks on the 
firſt of May profuſely ornamented with 
flowers, would certainly recal to your 
mind, the many deſcriptions of that cuſ- 
tom which you have met with in the Greek 
and Latin poets. I ſhall not give any ac- 
count of the ceremonies uſed by the 
Greeks at nuptials and funerals until I come 
to a particular relation of thoſe articles. 


I have already remarked that the re- 
paſts of this people, let them be ever fo 
little animated, never finiſh without their 
ſinging a catch, or ſome little ſong of an 

H 5 epigramatic 


* Trad, de quelques Id. de Theocrite. p- 
117. 5 
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epigramatic turn, like thoſe of the ancient 
Greeks. Though M. Morin, member of 
the academy of inſcriptions, has given us 
a very juſt idea of the ſtate of muſic 
among the modern Greeks, he is miſtaken 
greatly in his account of their poetry. 
He ſays, that for many ages paſt there have 
been no poets in this country.“ I can aſ- 
ſure him Greece has ſtill her Anacreons and 
her Muſes. A Greek muſician being con- 
demned to death by Amurath the IVth. ad- 
dreſſed the emperor in ſtra ins ſo moving, 
accompanied with melody ſo perſuaſive, 
that he m̃elted to compaſſion the mind 
of the prince, and on the ſpot obtained 


his pardon. + 


A muſian of Cyprus, in his way to 
the Black Sea, being ſeated on the poop of 
his veſſel, playing on his lyre, as he 
paſſed under the windows of a palace be- 


tonging to the famous Viſir Ibrahim Pa- 
cha, 


* Diſſertation ſur les Cignes. Mem. de 


PAcademie des Inſcriptions. 
+ Hift. de !Emp, Ott. par Cantimir. t. 3. 


p. 97, & 101. 
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cha, who afterwards loſt his life in the re- 
volution of Patrona; the ſultana, wife of 
the viſin, was ſo charmed with the harmo- 
ny he drew from the inſtrument, that ſhe 
commanded him to be brought aſhore, and 
made him play in her preſence. 


The Grecian lyre of thoſe days reſem- 
bles that of Orpheus, according to the de- 
ſcription given of it by Virgil. Sometimes 
they ſtrike it with their fingers, at other 
times with a bow.“ 


The lyre has always been a favorite in- 
ſtrument of the Greeks. Themiſtocles 
being reproached with the roughneſs of 
his manners, and the little care that had 
been taken of his education, agreed he 
knew not how to touch the lyre, but that 
he knew how to make a little city a great 


Ohe. 


The 


* Obloquitur numeris ſeptem diſerimina 
vocum, 
lamque eadem digitis, jam peQine pulſat 
rn | 
Fneid. l. 6. 
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The lyre and guitar are ſtill the princi- 
pal inſtruments among the Greeks. The 
ſhepherd is equally ready with his bagpipe, 
his flute, or his Iyre. The Greeks ac- 


company with their voice, repeating airs 


which the Italians have taught them, and 
which they are very fond of performing. 
Pliny the younger, in one of his letters, 
giving a friend an account of his poetical 
amuſements, eſteems himſelf happy in be- 
ing able to make hendecaſyllabon verſes, 
adding at the ſame time, They read, 
& tranſcribe, and ſing them. Theſe ver- 
ve fes have alſo created in the Greeks an 
te affection for our language. In repeating 
c they join them to the muſic of their 


« lyres and guitars.” * 


You are well acquainted with the ſongs. 
of the ancients. I fhall mention one, 
the produce of an age leſs remote than 
that of Anacreon, in the ballad ſtile, and 


another of a more modern date, which I 
I have 


A Grxcis quoque quos latine hujus li- 
belli amor docuit, nunc cythara, nunc lyra 
p:rſonatur. \Epift, 4. 1.7. 
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have ſeleQed in order to tranſlate. From 
theſe I ſhall leave you to judge, what the 
Greeks have loſt in this particular. 


The emperor Alexis having defeated 
the Scythians in a battle fought on the 
29th of April, his daughter, the recorder 
of his heroic actions, always fired by 
relations of her father's glory and con- 
queſts, delivers this event in terms ſtrong- 
ly impreſſed with filial tenderneſs, and 
exultation at his ſucceſs. She ſays, the 
Greeks at Conftantinople teſtified their 
joy on occaſion of this victory, by a ſong, * 
of which the purport \ was, That the 

« Scythians 


* The Philiſtines faid : This hero with 
whom you would brave us, is it not David, 
whom a fong of the Iſraelitiſh women has em- 
broiled with his king? The women ſung in 
the moſt public manner, even in the choir, 
that Saul Bad killed his thouſands, but David 
bis ten thouſands, Nonne iſte David, cui can- 
tabant in choris, dicentes ; Percuſſit Saul in 
millibus ſuis, et David in decem millibus 
zuis, Book of kings, c. 29. v. 35. 
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& Scythians wanted but one day of ſeeing: 
cc the 1ſt of May.“ 


The other more modern, and on a ſoft- 
er occaſion, is a ſong made upon a fair 
Greek, my neighbour, and forms an acroſ- 
tic, importing the name of the lady. I 
here preſent you the original, and a tran- 
Nation. | It is literally rendered, except 
that the extravagance of ſome of the hy- 
perboles 1s a little reduced. 


AKPOETIXON EIE TPATOTAL. 


G d rd n IxAGparr, Mail weauraln, 
P-iZe x tus T8 Myepor αu Kabagiraln, 
A lov uelwos Teis Boa, axle xevor de, 
N- & wegw tig r rab. n, derer 
T- 4 Bararyus, 1 M, oi rom, Th ra 
Z-ddey js )ον H, dens Ta peldus.  - 
E-Na, @ S, Bubrpe & iAzos Iigawicy 
E- ra, Gjpilgays Th xaxc wixgay Tegnlogian | 
K-ajp, . 


* Hiſt. de emp. Alex. l. 8. 
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K- dus, © Pops Nog, xoaps ra (Figuan) * 

E-ic, rale mnyaious Tai mais Bans ee Bolan ? 
Z- dvi 41 amonace, Plan n aomaxc. 


A-Mparor id, . . . vu was apaglia? 


Phas tou heliou eclampron, lampſis oratatate, 
Rixe ke eis tou legoumou apton tatharotatd, 
Apton mationſou tais volais aktina chryſe 
mian, 
Na euro eis ta pathemou camian Therapian ? 
Ta vaſanamou, e plegais, oi ponoi, ta cacamou 
Zalen me didoun pantote, threnoun ta matia» 
mou 
Ela, o phoſmou, deixeme eleos, Therapian 
Sta ametramou ta caca micran paregorian ? 
Kame, o phoſmou eleos, came enan dermani”; 
Eis tais pligaiſmou tais pollais vale ena votaniꝗ 
Sonet e aponiaſou, phthanei e aſplachnia. 


Alemonon | echatica . . . den einai amartia ? 


> 


ACROSTIC SONG. 


6 'Thy bright eyes, whoſe lucid rays 
can only be compared to thoſe, of the 
| N 6 great 


* A Turkiſh word ſignifying aid, ſuccour. 
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ce great luminary of day; thoſe eyes alone 
cc can eaſe my woe. Suffer then one 
& glance of them to dart upon me. My 
&« grief in vain ſeeks laſting conſolation for 
* its piercing pangs, in torrents of tears. 
e Reſplendent light] let the exceſs of my 
e ſufferings ſoften the rigor of thy aſpect, 
«& and atleaſt furniſh me with one glim- 
* mering of hope. Oh bright conſtella- 
tion, let the voice of miſery find acceſs | 
© to thy compaſſionate heart; I have too 
* long ehdured the fatal effects of its cru- 
« elty and indifference. Alas! wretch 
« that I am, I no longer live; yet ſurely 
% do not deſerve this death at thy 


*© hands. 


Will you now join M. Morin in the 
opinion that poets are no longer to be 
found in Greece; and that a few un- 
meaning aſpirations is all their preſent 
ſtock of wit van furniſh? If the acade- 
miſt had travelled in this country, he 
would have been Convinced that the 
Greeks, though galled with the yoke of 


a foreign power, had not, like the Jews. 
7." 
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in captivity, hung their harps upon the 


willows.“ They do not ſing like Sappho 
and Anacreon, but ſtill they ſing. 


1 am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


* 


Diſſertation ſur les 
Academie des Rr 


Mem, de } 


LETTER 
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L ET T ER. XI 


Religion of the Greeks, ſupenſtition, omens, 
dreams, pronunciation. 


S IR, 


O W ſhall I deſcribe to you the 
religion of this people? It is im- 
poſſible it ſnould not have experienced the 
ſame fate with the Greek empire. Like 
every thing elſe belonging to them, we 
find it obſcured with the darkeſt ignorance, 
and the groſſeſt ſuperſtition. The Greek 
religion has retained no parts of its origi- 
nal inſtitution, except the ceremonies, or- 
naments and ſolemnities ; which are but 
juſt ſufficient to ſerve as ſigns by which it 
may be known, 


Comment en un plomb vil Por pur s'eſt- 
il change. * 
The 


* Rac, Athal.. 
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The religion of a people, conducted 
by the moſt illiterate prieſts, who ſcarcely 
know, how to read, at beſt can be only ex- 
pected to preſerve the exterior form and 
likeneſs of what it originally was. Thus 
the glorious light which once ſhone upon 
this people, and diſſipated the darkneſs of 
paganiſm, and the abſurdity of its tenets, 
is dwindled into a glimmering faint re- 
ſemblance of its former ſplendor. 


The ignorance of a clergy neceſſarily 
includes that of the nation. 'The gaudy 
trappings of their prieſts, the feſtivals, and 
ceremonies, with a few ornaments for the 
monaſteries, and altars are all that remain 
to the poor captive Greeks ; indeed the 
Turks have continued the uſe of their 
churches, and beyond theſe they have no 
1eligion. This nation, the parent of Po- 
lytheiſm, fraught with the pagan princi- 
ples of the ancient Greeks, continued 
even in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, to 
multiply the objects of devotion, tho? they 
had then the happineſs of knowing the 
true God. Abandoned formerly to the 


opinions and errors of their philoſophers, 
they 
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have found in the goſpel, and the chriſtian 
morality, what philoſophy had in vain at- 
tempted to unfold in its miſtaken ſyſtems. 
Human curioſity, ill ſatisfied with the 
lights of faith, which would ſubdue reaſon 
and the pride of mortal judgment, endea- 
voured to affimilate with chriſtianity the 
ancient doctrine of the two principles of a 
gbod and an evil genius, errors to which 
the Greeks have been invariably attached. 
From hence innumerable hereſies, ar:d a 
multitude of ſects, have been engendered 
in the boſom of the Greek church, which 
mat continues (according to the fabulous 
manner of the natives) to be the nurſe of 
error and falſhood, Græcia mendax. The 
hiſtory of the emperors, who ſince the 
reign of Conſtantine, have been oftener 
occupied in theological diſputes, than in 
the management of the political concerns 
of the empire, down to the time of the 
ſeparation. between the Greek and Latin 
churches, may be more properly called 
the hiſtory of commotions and civil wars, 
on account of religion; which ſeparation 


was occaſioned by the ambition of the 
patriarch 
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patriarch Michael Cerularius, under the 
pontificate of Leo IX. At length, the 
Greek clergy educated in the principles of 
eccleſiaſtic war, and of eternal controver- 
ſy, was ſilenced by the laſt conqueror of 
Greece. Mahomet II. contented himſelf 
with naming a Greek patriarch, in right 
of his ſovereignty, and graciouſly left the 
free exerciſe of religion to this poor un- 
done ſubdued people, and put an end to 
thoſe diſputes ſo repugnant to the milita- 
ry fanaticiſm of the Turks. Mahomet, 
the prophet, an abſolute deſpot, pretending 
to inſpiration, had no other means of eſta- 
bliſhing his religion, but by the terror of 
his arms; he therefore exacted from all 
men an implicit belief of its tenets. To 
doubt the orthodoxy of them was ſacri- 
lege. 


How is it to be expected that the monks 
and Greek prieſts, always trembling un- 
der the laſh of ſuch maſters, and having 
no opportunities to engage in diſputes, or- 
inform themſelves ſufficiently to oppoſe the 
inundation of errors both ancient and mo- 
dern, which have inſinuated themſelves 

into 
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into their religion, ſhould be able to 
cultivate the principles of theology and 
ſcience ? 


I will not undertake to lay before you 
a minute account of the Greek religion ; 
that would lead me from my plan, and 
ſerve only to repeat the accurate relations 
you will find in the works of Ricaud, 
Tournefort, and other excellent writers, 
who have handled this ſubject in an ample 
and maſterly manner. You may conclude 
from what I have already ſaid, that the 
modern Greeks, having no paſtors. fit to 
guide them in the duties of religion, have 
added all the traditions and practices, 
which credulity and cuſtom could adopt, 
and that by their attachment to ancient 
precedents, they have likewiſe retained in- 
numerable ſuperſtitions, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. In a word, this peopleare 
credulous in proportion to their ignorance; 
thus you will find them exceſſively attach- 
ed to prodigies, auguries, omens and 
dreams, as they are alſo conſtant obſervers 


of fafts, and other cuſtoms derived from 
| their 
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their forefathers. It will be matter of 
triumph to the pious traveller, to behold 
Chriſtian churches erected on the ruins of 
pagan temples ; but ſtill greater muſt his 
exultation be, to ſee his Saviour adored 
in thoſe very places where formerly the 
worſhip of heathen images was perform- 
ed. Such are the transformations of Dia- 
na's temple at Epheſus, and that of Hecate, 
at Chio, * 


The Greek religion is now become that 
of the Ruſſians. The latter towards the 
end of the tenth century, received a me- 
tropolitan into their kingdom, who was 
ſent by the patriarch of Conſtantinople 5 
to baptize and inſtruct them. In proceſs 
of time that patriarch became ſupreme 
of the Ruſſian church, but in the year 
1667, the Ruſſians ſhook off. their de- 
pendance on the Greek hierarchy, with- 
out introducing the leaſt innovation in 


its doctrine. Thus the Greeks and Ruſ- 
ſians 


Let. 3. v. 1. p. 136. 
Deſcription of Ruſſia, v. 2. c. 9. p. 5 
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ſrans profeſs the ſame religion, and the 
prieſts of both nations are habited alike, 
but theſe are the only particulars they 
hold in common with each other. 


Auſtere and frequent faſts, the cuſtoms 
of public prayer, to aſſemble at church 
before ſun riſe, the dread of excommuni- 
cation, and excluſion from the aſſembly of 
the faithful; in a word the greateſt reſpect 
for their patriarch, and biſhops, are pro- 
perties which the Greeks have received 
and inviolably retain, from the primitive 
Chriſtians. 


Let us take a retroſpective view of the 
religious feſtivals of the ancients : they 
muſt readily occur to your remembrance. 
Such were the Bacchanalin, ſuch their at- 
tachment to a facred fountain, or an anti- 
quated foreſt, when they became the ob- 
ject of their worſhip and adoration. 


There is, on the borders of the river 
Csxritis, ſays Virgil, a conſecrated 
grove, it is ſpacious, ſurrounded with 
* hills, crowned with thick firs; and 

v made 


lac 


| 
| 
| 
e 
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« made venerable by the worſhip of the 
« Pelaſgians our anceſtors.” * 


You will frequently find in deſert places, 
and ſacred groves, a fountain celebrated 
for its medicinal virtues, and the miracu- 
lous cures performed by it. The diſco- 
very of a clear and copious ſpring, or the 
finding of a mineral ſtream, applicable to 
the diſorders of mankind, have doubtleſs 
procured its conſecration from the grati- 
tude of the benefited perſons. The Greeks 
{ill have their venerable caverns, and fo- 
reſts, their conſecrated waters, which they 
call ay 410 pare viure aqua ſanttificate, vel ex- 
piatoriæ. They goincrowds on certain days of 
the year, and drink of them; and thoſe days 
have the honor of being numbered among 
their religious feſtivals. The boders of theſe 
fountains are ornamented with little pieces 
of linen or ſtuff, as trophies of the virtues 

Vets: I of 


* Eft ingens gelidum lucus prope Czritis 

amnem, : 
Religione patrum late ſacer: undique colles 
laclusere cavi, et nigrd nemus abiete cingunt. 
Aneid, 1.8. v. 596. 
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of the ſpring, in having reſtored ſo many 
perſons to health. They obſerve the ſame 
method of returning thanks to the faint 
they chanced to invoke in any calamity or 
diſorder; and if the event proves propi- 
tious, an offering is made of a bit of ſtuff, 
or ſome little trinket, which is affixed to 
the image. 


In the ſame manner at Titanus in Si- 
cyonia, Pauſanias ſays, the ſtatue of Hy- 
geia, * was obſcured by the quantity of lit- 
tle planets, ſhreds of - ſtuffs, and pieces of 
ſilk, ſacrificed at her ſhrine, 7 


We may therefore conclude this to be a 
very ancient cuſtom, ſuch alſo is the pre- 
ſent method, we ourſelves have adopted, 
of - preſenting a votive picture upon certain 
occaſions. You will find a very appoſite 
inſtance of this in Tibullus' prayer to the 
goddeſs Ifis. t 


'There 


The goddeſs of Health. 
+ V. 1. p. 172. 
1 O dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi; nam poſſe 
mederi, 
Picta docet templis multa tabella tuis. 
Eleg. 3. J. 1: 
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There were fountains farmerly, of 
which they relate the moſt wonder{ul in- 
cidents. “ You will ſee at Tanar,” ſays 
Pauſanias, „a fountain, that in appear- 
« ance has no extraordinary virtue,“ but 
« according to the tradition of the coun- 
« try, is endowed with the property of 
« repreſenting the moſt marvellous things. 
« Formerly thoſe, who looked into it, 
6c might diſcover harbors, and ſhips rid- 
ing in them. It never ceaſed to preſent 
the beholders with ſuch kind of objects, 
« until its virtues were loſt, through a 
© hcedleſs woman, who waſhed foul linen 
«in it.” Every traveller, who has been 
at Conſtantinople, muſt have ſeen a foun- 
tain near the ſeven towers, which the 
Greeks ſhew as a prodigy, and pretending 
to diſcover golden fiſh in it, cry it up as a 
miracle. 


Ancient hiſtory tells us, there were 
ſome fountains that had the gift of divina- 


tion, Such was the Caftalian, Ammia- 
I 2 ; nus 


V. i. p. 317, 


- 
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nus Marcellinus ſays, that the pagans re- 
late the following anecdote of Adrian.— 
Adrian, who was of a very peculiar tem- 
per, being indiſpoſed in his health, came 
to conſult the fountain of Caſtalia upon 
the ſubje& of his diſorder. Having pluck- 
ed a bay leaf, and dipped it in the ſtream, 
he found it written diſtinctly upon the 
leaf, that he ſhould one day be emperor. 
The prediction being afterwards verified, 
the author of the life of Julian ſays, he 
cauſed the ſpring to be ſhut up, as a thing 
pregnant with miſchief in a monarchical 
government.* | 


The credulity of the ancient Greeks, 
and of the heathens in general, with re- 
ſpect to all ſorts of prefages, is well known. 
The oracles, ( thoſe lying inſtruments ) 
were not ſufficient for their purpoſe. They 
had recourſe to fate, to divination, and to 
fortuitous expreſſions ; to all of which they 
yielded the moſt implicit faith. Delia, 
troubled about the return of Tibullus, not 


content with having interrogated the ora- 
cles, 


Life of Julian, p. 222. 
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cles, conſults the fates, and the ſtirring of 
a child was the diſcovery of truth. Tolle- 
re fortes, ſays Scaliger, on this paſſage, is 
xxmier, the Greeks then called theſe for- 
tuitous expreſſions, ; and the mo- 
dern Greeks have a play for ſuch ſort of 
preſages, which is named Clidoma. I have 
made myſelf maſter of it, in order to furniſh 
you with a more exact detail, which I ſhall 
poſtpone till I come to the article of 
paſtimes. 


The Greeks till draw preſages from a 
thouſand incidents which happen accident- 
ly. Thus a taper or candle which chances 
to emit a ſpark, announces the arrival of 
ſome perſon they expected. Ovid menti- 
ons a ſimilar circumſtance in Leander's let- 
ter to Hero, nor does he forget to men- 


tion the faith which nurſes havein omens.* 
1 Chance 


* Sternuit et lumen, poſito nam ſcribimus- 
illo, 
Sternuit, et nobis proſpera ſigna dedit. 
Ecce merum nutrix fauſtos inſtillat in ignes; 
Craſque erimus plures, inquit, et ipſa bibit. 
Ep. 19. v. 151. 
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Chance expreſſions, and particularly 
thofe of infants, had the force of an ora- 
cle with the ancients. The epigram of 
Callimachus on this ſubject, pleaſes me 
much. « A ſtranger, ſays he, conſult- 
ce ed the ſage Pittacus of Mitylene, which, 
« of two young women who were offered 
* to him ia marriage, he ſhould take for a 
« wife. The eſtate and rank of the firſt 
© correſponded exactly with his own : but 
te the other was of much nobler extrac- 
ce tion and greatly his ſuperior in point of 
« fortune. Pitticus, in lieu of anſwer- 
te ing the queſtion himſelf, pointed with 
a ſtick to ſome children who were whip- 
ping their tops in the public ſquare, and 
& bad him take his anſwer from them, 
« who, he aſſured him, would clear up 
© the point he was in doubt of. The 
ce ſtranger approaching, hears them call- 
* ing out to each other, © Take your 
te equal'.— Theſe words ſufficed, he ſought 
6 no other oracle; but took the wo- 
© man whoſe circumſtances aſſimilated 

: 66 the 


* Retulit e triviis omina certa puer. 
This paſſage of Tibullus is explained in the 


Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions. 
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«© the neareſt to his own, and was happy. 
« ——Profit from the example, ſays the 
« poet, and marry with your equal.” — 
This tract, which paints in ſuch ſtrong 
colors the ſweetneſs and ſimplicity of the 
ancients, 1s really intereſting. 


The Greeks have alſo their good and 
evil days. The fortieth day is ſacred to 
lying- in women; who never go out be- 
fore the expiration of that term. Anci- 
ently it was celebrated as a feſtival, and 
from thence called T1ooagazordy, Before the 
arrival of this period, * they were not al- 
lowed to enter the. temple, and at preſent 
a certain time muſt elapſe before they are 
admitted into it. 


Their attachment to ſuperſtitions, and 
vulgar prejudices, is, you may be ſure, 
not weakened by a continued adherence 
to their ancient cuſtoms; but few nati- 
ons have many good reaſons to offer in 
juſtification of their particular habits 
precedent and uſage is the only anſwer they 

I 4 Are 


* Plitiſcus de Feſt. Grec. v. 69s, 
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are able to make when arraigned as to the 
propriety of them. A detail of all the 
ſuperſtitious practices of the Greeks, would 
be enormouſly voluminous, and conſe. 
quently tireſome : I ſhall mention thoſe 
only which are their preſent character- 
iſtics. 


The ancient ſuperſtitions are defcribed 
by Theophraſtus ; * the modern Greek 
have rather augmented than diminiſhed the 
number. 


6“ His preſent foibles,” (ſays that au- 
thor, ſpeaking of the ſuperſtitious man) 
« is to purify his houſe with waſhes from 
* morning *till night. F He carefully 
* avoids ſitting on a tomb, attending at 
* a funeral, or entering the chamber of a 
* lying-in woman. Should his ſleep be 
cc interrupted with viſions, he flies the 
next morning to ſeek for ſome perſon to 
« jnterpret, his dreams. Laſtly, ſhould 
&« any one be ſeized with an epilepſy in 

&« his 

In CharaQ. 


+ It is to the prieſts this pious cuſtom owes 
its continuation, being attended with very 


great profit to them, 
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« his preſence, ſtruck with horror, * he 
« ſpits into his boſom, to repel the ill ef- 
« fefts of ſuch an unfortunate encounter. * 


The Greeks, — the women, 
diſcharge the moiſture of their mouth upon 
the breaſt, to avert any misfortune that 
threatens them. + 


Again, Theophraſtus ſays, anciently 
when a man found a ſerpent in his houſe, 
it was an infallible ſign of good luck, and 
he inſtantly erected an altar. That ſuper- 
ſition alſo is continued to this day. 


St. John Chryſoſtom relates the bigot 
of his own times, which ſtill remains to 
the preſent age. Nothing can equal the 
* women in theſe particulars with reſpe& 
to their young children. The inſtant 
« one is brought into the world, all the 
lamps of the houſe are lighted ; and the 
infant is immediately called by the name 
of ſome perſon who has lived to a great 
age, in order to procure a long life to it, 

I 5 „tho 

Th. chap. 16. 


4 Deſpuit in molles et ſibi quiſque ſinus, 
Tibul. Hag. 5. J. 1. 
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cc tho* the inefficacy of the maxim is fre- 
* quently proved by an early death. They 
* tye threads of a ſcarlet color about the 
* child's hands, to preſerve it from acci- 
« dents. The women, the nurſes, and 
« ſometimes the ſervants, run to the bath, 
% and puſh their fingers into the clay 
« which is generally found at the bottom 
their deſign being afterwards to mark 
& the forehead of the child therewith, to 
* turn from it the evil eye, (or envy, as it 
& js otherwiſe called. *)—Some write on 
& the hand the names of ſeveral rivers, 
cc while other make uſe of aſhes, tallow 
« and ſalt, for the like purpoſe : all this 
&« being to divert the evil eye.” To this 
day they are in dread of that misfortune. 


The prefent age combine cloves of gar- 
lic, taliſmans, and other charms, which 


they put about the neck of their infants, 


with the ſame intention of keeping away 
By the 


* This practice ſeems to be derived from the 
ancient belief of the evil geniuſes. 
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the evil eye. Even the Turks have adopted 
this piece of ſuperſtition. * 


A quick imagination, eaſily inflamed, 
nurſed in a ſyſtem of vulgar errors and fa- 
bles that exaggerate every thing, and be- 
lieves whatever it conceives to be preſent 
to the view; it ſees the plague, that con- 
tant ſcourge of Greece, traverſe the houſe 
night by night, difperſing- its poiſonous 
exhalations in the figure of an old woman 
cloathed in black; ſuch an imag'nation 
cannot but . be ſuſceptible of every the 
lighteſt impreſſion. © Accordingly, adds 
the ſame reverend father, * their ſouls 
ate always occupied by the moſt terrible 
e apprehenſions. Going out this morning, 
e ſays one, ſuch an accident happened 
« which prognoſticates the moſt grievous 
« misfortunes. My rogue of a valet, ſays 
another, preſenting my ſhoes, offered 
« that for the left foot firſt, a ſure ſign I 
« ſhall ſuſtain a loſs or an affront. A third 
informs you that he came out of his 

* houſe 


Extract from the works of St. John. 
Chryſoſtom, by D. B. Montfaucon. 
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«© houſe with the left leg foremoſt, an in- 
ce fallible token of mifchief.” 


The modern Greeks are ſubject to the 
ſame weakneſſes, the ſame fears, the ſame 
credulity.— In ſtudying a nation, in fol- 
lowing the people ſtep by ſtep, we find al- 
ways, and in all climates, that they exact i 
reſemble thoſe who went before them, and 


are eaſily traced by that likeneſs. 


What we have ſaid of individuals, is 
equally applicable to the general character 
of a whole nation. 


On the other hand, if we are deſirous 
to be well informed of the Greeks, it muſt 
not be by following exactly the accounts 
which M. 'Tournefort, and other travellers 
have given us, who never ſaw them in a 

Cloſer point of view than by the tour of the 
Archipelago. The ignorance and po- 
verty that reign among thoſe vagabond 
iſlanders, have excited in their minds a 
contempt for the whole Greek nati- 
on. If they had more carefully ex- 
amined into the ſtate of this country, I 


will venture to ſay they would have en- 
tertained 
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tertained a very different idea of it. They 
might have found (though few in num- 
ber) learned biſhops, ingenious prieſts, and 
men of genius and taſte. I met with an 
excellent and well choſen library at the 
houſe of M. Draco, a man of property, 
and a gentleman of a refined underſtand- 


ing. 


If M. PAbbe Guyon had ſtudied on 
the ſpot, the manners and cuſtoms of the 
Greeks, with the ſame degree of improve- 
ment he has made in the hiſtory of Greece, 
from its beſt ſources, he would not have 
reproached them, after Guilletiere, with 
having neither public dials, nor clocks, be- 
cauſe, as he ſays, the Turks do not per- 
mit it. It is mean and falſe to aſſert ſuch 
things. He would not have advanced for 
truth, that indolence and ruſticity have 
taken the place of barbariſm, for it is an 
ungenerous detraction from this people to 
fay it. Among the Greeks you will gene- 
rally find great activity, ſubtilty, and re- 
finement. M. VP Abbe Guyon has thought 
proper to attack them again. The 
«« Greeks, ſays he, who with to learn their 

% ancient 
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e ancient language, are obliged to ſtudy 
* it in Italy or in Germany; which done, 
te the vicious pronunciation, that has inſi- 
te nuated itſelf into their country, ſoon af- 
ce ter corrupts what they have learnt 


& abroad.“ 


It muſt be confeſſed that M. Guyon has 
followed very defective relations, and ma- 
ny falſe accounts. The Greeks having no 
ſchools nor public ſeminaries of learning 
among themſelves, are obliged to ſtudy 
phyſic and ſurgery elſewhere, which they 
generally do in Italy or in Holland ; but 
it is falſe that they are obliged to leave 
their own country to ſtudy the ancient lan- 
guage of it, as if the practice of the vul- 
gar Greek tongue neceſſarily included ig- 
norance of the literal, What credit would 
an author gain, who ſhould aſſert that the 
French tongue 1s not underſtood in Pro- 
vence or Languedoc, becauſe he had never 
heard the common people converſe in any 
other than the Provincial or Languedocian 


jargon ? 
The 


* Hiſt, des Emp. t. 12, f. 514. 
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The innumerable diſputes which have 
ariſen in France, with reſpect to the 
Greek pronounciation, and about which 
our celebrated ſchools have been fo often 
divided, might be very properly referred 
to the Greeks, who, in my opinion, are 
much better qualified than our own acade- 
micians, to determine them. The ancient 
purity of the Greek language has, it muſt 
be confeſſed, undergone ſeveral alterati- 
ons and corruptions, by the introduction 
of modern words, and the adoption of a 
new method to decline and conjugate, but 
the Athenian ear, faithful to harmony, 
has preſerved by tradition the ſweetneſs of 
the ancient melodious accents; this is, and 
has ever been, the pronounciation of the 
beſt ſpeakers, who are ſhocked with the 
diſſonant, groſs dialect of the iſlanders. 
For my own part, I fancy myſelf in com- 
pany with the ancients, when I hear the 
Greeks ſpeak certain words; for inſtance, 


when inſtead of einai, as they make us 
pronounce 


„ Thus, to ſay wana, quondam, they fay 
pals, 
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pronounce it at college, marking the ſound 
of each vowel, the modern Greeks ſay 
enay ; again when they put the letter / in 
the place of B, and read Vaſſleos, king; 
Vafiliſſa, queen; in lieu of Baſileos, and 
Baſiliſſa: which the Greek medals fully 
prove, where we ſee inſcribed in Roman 
letters, Octabius for Octavius; Balerianus 
for Valerianus; * except in thoſe words 
where the p follows an n, and is changed 
into 5. Thus inſtead of tin porta [the 
door] they ſay tin borta; for ton pons 
[grief] ton bono, which is certainly muck 
ſofter. You muſt acknowledge that the 
Germans, to whom M. Guyon ſends the 
modern Greeks to learn to pronounce and 
read their own language, put always a 9 
in the place of a 5; faying in French 
tompeau for tombeau, and ponteille, inſtead 
of bouteille, making two harſh rude words 
of two very harmonious ones. To abridge, 


then, this grammatical diſcuſſion, I con- 
clude 


* BAAEPIANOE, See Hheeler on the Greek 
pronounciation, in his journey to Athens, 
V. 2. b. 2. p. 119. 
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clude that the pronounciation of the mo- 
dern Greek, and particularly that of the 
Athenians, is the true and faithful repre- 
ſentative of the ancient Greek, and, in 
conſequence, ought to regulate other na- 
tions in the ſtudy of the Greek tongue. 


I cannot diſmiſs this piece of criticiſm 
on M. de Tournefort, without ſhewing 
that regard for him, and expreſſing thoſe 
eulogiums on his works which ſo ingeni- 

ous 


1 prince Cantimir, in his Hi. Orr, t. 2. 
p 37. ſpeaks of a Greek academy, and of 
learned men, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 


his time, : 
A conſtant attention was paid towards pre- 


ſerving the purity of their language. The 
beſt inſtructed of the Greeks valued themſelves 
much on the greateſt delicacy in that particu- 
lar, and never pardoned faults in the language. 
Lucian relates, that the philoſopher Demo- 
nax, diſguſted at hearing a Greek ſpeak his 
own language with impropriety, anſwered 
thoſe who told him the emperor had made 
him a citizen of Rome; I rather wiſh he bad 
made him à citizen of Athens. 
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ous and exact a performance in moſt re- 
ſpects merics: but I loſe ſight ef the 
faithful relater, and the judicious travel- 
ler, when M, de Tournefort attempts to 


inſtruct M. Maucordato, chief inter- 
preter 


I don't recollect by what means the 
Greek language became the ſubject of dif- 
courſe : he ſaid in a jocular manner, that we 
had no pretenſions to direct them in the pro- 
nounciation of their language, and that he 
ſhould be happy to know my opinion. I will 
appeal to you, ſays he, who have read Cicero; 
that great man had been at Athens and at 
Rhodes, and knew how to pronounce the Greek, 
Why ſhould he write Delos and Demoſthenes, 
if the Greeks had pronounced Dilos and 
Demoſthenis ? That reaſoning does not hold 
good; Do we always write as we pronounce ? 
Wheeler, let, 12. vol. 2. 


M. Rollin points out an error of the tranſ- 
lator of Diodorus, who has rendered the word 
dog, which ſignifies the eight, by the proper 
name of Ogdous, If this tranſlator had heard 
the modern Greeks, who pronounce the # like 
the t, he would have ſaid Ofous, and had 
been right as to the ſignification of the word. 

Again 
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preter of the Greek tongue to the Grand 
Signior, in the principles of that language, 
for the accurate knowledge of which he 
has gained ſuch an univerſal fame. I am 
then ſtruck with the idea of a Frenchman 
who would give laws to all nations on all 
ſubjects. However it is not aſtoniſhing that 
M. Abbe Guyon ſhould be led into an 
erroneous opinion, by ſuch a great autho- 
rity as the writings of the learned M. de 
Tournefort. 


Again, the Greeks in common pronounce the 
; as the d, when it comes after an ; thus, 
inſtead of thalants, they ſay thalanda. Traitt 
des Etud. t. 1. p. 127, See Wheeler alfo, 


v. 2. p · 120. 


I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


LETTER 


LETTERS 


LETTER AU. 


Dreams. 


— ow 5 1 wa EE AS ng ** PEO FER * 


SIR, 


1 N my laſt letter, I promiſed among 
other concerns of this nation, to fur. 
niſh you with an account of a Greek 
dream. Not having then an opportunity 
of fulfilling this part of my promiſe, it 
will compoſe the ſubjeA of my preſent 
letter. I ſhall alſo add the interpretati- 
on, by which means you will be enabled 
to make one yourſelf, and explain it after- 
wards, juſt as well as if you had flept on 
the banks of the Peneus or the Cephiſus. 


DOE OD ER ET ES —_ = 
. 7 * Py _ 
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Nothing more ſtrongly characteriſes the 


credulity of a people, than the faith they 
place in dreams, and the interpretations 


they put upon them. 


Pliny's 


T 2 — /// /,, ita. 
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Pliny's aſtoniſhment at the credulity of 
the Greeks, was very naturally conceiv- 
ed. * Religion has deſtroyed the famous 
oracles of Greece; but reaſon has not 
done her part in aſſiſting to diminiſh the 
credit given by the Greeks to dreams. 
Ancient authors of the greateſt reputation 
have treated them in the moſt ſerious man- 
ner; while the lively imaginations of the 
poets, who, like lovers, are the creators of 
their own fancies, + have not given them 
ſuch a favorable reception in their minds. 
If ſome of the great writers of antiquity 
have joined in a belief of the efficacy of 
dreams; others of no leſs authority have 
rejeted them as deluſive images of the 
brain, ſignifying nothing. No writer has 
defined theſe airy fancies better than 
Petronius. t 


* Mirum eſt quo precedat Greca creduli- 
tas! Plin. Hiſt, l. 8. c. 22. | 
+ Ipſi fibi ſomnia fingunt. 
Virg. Eclog. 8. 
t Somnia quæ mentes ludunt volitantibus 
umbris, 
Non 
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Plutarch, as aſſiduous in relating the 
dreams as the bon mots of the great men 
whoſe lives he wrote, ſays, that Sylla af- 
ſured us, nothing was more credible and 
certain, than the intelligence given to man- 
kind in dreams. * 


Auguſtus, in conſequence of a particu- 
lar dream, impoſed upon himſelf the ridi- 
culous and ſuperſtitious drudgery, to al- 
ſume on a certain day of the year, the 
character of a mendicant, holding forth 
his hand to receive alms from the paſſer; 
by. 1 Whence comes it, that fo much 

| weakneſs 


Non delubra deiim, nec ab æthere numina 
mittunt, 


Sed ſibi quiſque facit. Nam cum proftrata 
ſopore 

Urget membra quies, et mens fine pondere 
tudit, 

Quidquid luce fuit, tenebris agit : oppida 
bello 

Qui quatit, er flammis miſerandas farit i in 
urbes, 


Tela videt, &c. 
* Plutarch's life of Lg 
t Hiſt, des Emp, de Crev, I. z. p. 263, 
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weakneſs ſhould reſide in a ſoul of ſuch a 
ſuperior nature | a 

Pauſanias, with the moſt implicit faith, 
relates a dream of the famous Pindar. 
Proſerpine appears to him, and complains 
of her-being the only goddeſs he had ne- 
glected to celebrate in his verſes. © But,” 
ſays ſhe, © my turn will come: and when 
« | once get you into my power, I will 
take care you ſhall ſay ſomething hand- 
* ſome of me, as well as of my ſiſter god- 
« defles.” Pindar died within ten days 
after this intimation. A Theban wo- 
man, who was famous for ſinging his odes, 
had received a viſion of the poet in a 
dream, and recited to him correctly the 
poem he would make for Proſerpine. 


The famous dream of Cicero, in his 
exile, which announced to him a ſpeedy 
and glorious return, notwithſtanding it 
was verified in every particular, did not 
at all alter the ſentiment of that great 
man with reſpe& to dreams. He was of 
opinion they did not deſerve credit in 

the 
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the world, * not even, though one, among 
numbers, ſhould be realiſed, any more 
than a notorious liar ſhould be believed 


when he ſpoke truth. 


Conſidering the faith of the ancients in 
the interpretation of dreams, it is not ſur- 
priſing that the modern Greeks, leſs en- 
lightened than their forefathers, ſhould 
equal them in credulity on like occaſions, 
Demetrius Phalereus, in a work entitled 
Socrates, ſpeaks, (according to Plutarch) + 
of one Lyſimachus, the nephew of Ari- 
ſtides, who, being very poor, took to the 
profeſſion of an interpreter of dreams, and 
fixing his ſtation at the entrance to the 
temple of Bacchus, gained a very com- 
fortable livelihood by the exerciſe of that 
art, which he practiſed upon tables, deck- 
ed out and prepared for the purpoſe. 


The attachment of the ancients to this 
ſpecies of ſuperſtition, was almoſt general 
among 


De Divin. 63. Middleton's life of Ci- 


cero, 2, b, 5 P · 185, 
+ Life of Ariſtides, 
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among the people. A ſet of gods were ef- 
tabliſhed, whom they worſhipped under 
the appellation of Dit ſamniales. 


The modern Greeks have alſo certain 
rules and methods for interpreting dreams, 
which doubtleſs came to them by tradition. 
'There are numbers of old women, who 
procure the means of ſubſiſtence by exer- 
ciſing that myſtery. I have made a point of 
viſiting ſome of the profeſſion, in order to 
furniſh you with an account of their me- 
thod, but I believe a ſingle example will 
ſuffice to give you an explanation of what 
[ have been witneſs to on theſe occaſions. 


A young Greek applying to one of 
theſe oracles, “ I dreamt a ſtranger came 
© to me, and preſented an aigrette, with 
« ſeveral flowers; , after lighting a flam- 
„beau he diſappeared.” Here is the 
. © whole of the myſtery,” ſays the ſybil 
whom he conſulted, “ The aigrette, 
(which our young women wear on their 
© wedding day) ſignifies that you ſhall 
« be married; the lighted flambeau in- 
« dicates that the day is near; and the 

Vo. I. K number 
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number of flowers you ſaw in the vi- 
“ ſion, mark the number of children that 
& ſhall proceed from the marriage.”* Thus 
ſpoke the oracle. I deſired no more, nor 
have I ever given myſelf the trouble to 
inquire into the verification of her pro- 
phecies. In general the rule is to inter- 
pret the dream upon the contrary footing, 
Thus ſiniſter incidents indicate the beft 
fortune; while the day which ſucceeds to 
a pleaſant dream is a day of ſorrow to the 
perſon in the predicament of having dreamt 


it. 


Theſe are all the circumſtances I have been 
able to collect relative to modern interpre- 


tations. 


The Greeks, in order to obtain propi- 
tious dreams, prepare themſelves, as for- 


merly by faſts. A young maid tempted 
by 


See the explanation of dreams ia the 
Greek romance of Theag. and Charicl. vol. 
1. p. 99. This dream is the prognoſtic of an 
approaching marriage ; the eagle points out 
the hand which ſhall marry the daughter, &c. 


Ibid. p. 169. 
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by an ardent and impatient deſire to know 
her deſtiny in marriage, will not eat of any 
thing on the evening ſhe propoſes to make 
the eſſay, except a piece of dirty cake; 
which however ſhe muſt. not accompany 
with any kind of liquor, leſt the charm 
ſhould be interrupted : ſhe then takes 
three clews of thread of different colors 
[white, red, and black] which ſhe places 
under her pillow. After this arrange- 
ment of the preparatory articles, the man 
who firſt appears to her, and preſents her 
ſomething to drink, is to be her huſband. 
Waking, ſhe is to take one of the threads 
. promiſcuouſly from under her pillow.— 
The black prognoſticates her lot to be caſt 
for a widower ; the white ſignifies an old 
man; but the red denotes a young and 
rich huſband, or one according to her 
wiſhes. I ſhould not engage your atten- 
tion ſo long with ſuch puerile relations, but 
that it 1s impoſſible to ſtudy mankind with 
ſucceſs, unleſs we develope their minute 
abſurdities, as critically as their glaring and 
important follies. The preſent race of 
men,who arrogantly boaſt their ſuperiority 
over former times, are they more exempt 

g K 2 from 
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from ſuch weakneſſes than thoſe ages they 
-contemn ? 


The ancient Greeks, ſays an academi- 
cian, * whom I have already quoted, were 
rigid obſervers of faſts. It might be ad- 
ded, that in thoſe days, as well as in our 
own, ſhallow brains were the moſt ſubjedt 
to viſions, 


6 
* 
5 
vY 
"i 


I cannot finiſh this article, without men- 
tioning that under Conſtance, a prince, 
whoſe life was a continued ſeries of cruel. 
ties, partly owing to the wickedneſs of his 
miniſters, and partly to the Arian biſhops, 
I fay, that in his reign, dreams had not 
fair play. It was in thoſe days a great of- 
fence to dream; but to recount the ſubje& 
of it, treaſon of the firſt magnitude; not- 
14 withſtanding which, the propenſity of the 
3 people towards this kind of amuſement, 
3 was ſo ſtrong, that few had caution ſuffi- 
cient to forbear the relation. The ſpies of 
that prince's adminiſtration, interpreted eve- 
ry ſurmiſe of the dreamer into a noxious in- 

tention 


M. Morin's Diff. ſur le jeune des Aniens. 
Mem. de l Acad, des Inſcrip. 
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ention towards the ſtate, and he was in- 
lantly condemned to death. They even 
puniſhed with great ſeverity, ſays the au- 
thor of the Nouv. Hift. du bas Empire, 
any one who ſhould refuſe to confeſs that 
he had dreamt, upon being interrogated 
zz to that point. 


| 


— 


ten Sir, Yoon, boa: 


* Hiſtoire du Bas-Empire, t. 2. p. 267; 
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LETTERS 


LETTER XIII. 


Dances. The Candian, Greet, Arnati,, 
Pyrrhic, and Walachian. The nuptial, 
bacchanalian, and country dances of thi 
Toniangs. 


SIR, 


F, after the ſerious treatiſe you laſt re. 
ceived from me, you are not relieved 
or amuſed by the preſent, the fault is 
mine, for I confeſs that nothing in this 
country has afforded me greater pleaſure 


. and entertainment than the Greek dances, 


Every country has ſome dances peculiar to 
itſelf, and Greece is not deficient in that 
particular; on the contrary, it has a great 
variety.. The Greeks have ſome dances 


expreſſive of their national character, 
| which 
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which muſt be of very ancient extraction, | 
and, as it were, hereditary to them. They 
are eaſy to learn; imitation ſupplies the 
want of maſters. There is not a peaſant 
in Provence but can dance the rigadoon 
with-a perfect ſtep; nor a Bayoneſe who 
is not well acquainted with the Panper- 
rugue. Dances compoſed of many ſteps 
and intricate figures, that require great at- 
tention and preciſion, are eaſily forgot, 
K 4 but 


* The Panperruque is a dance peculiar to 
the Bayoneſe, who perform it in this manner, 
to the beat of the drum. At firſt they beat it 
ſoftly, but by degrees the ſound grows more 
animated. The ſet being compoſed of an 
equal number of men and women, are joined 
together by ribbands : he, who has the beſt 
ear for muſic, leads, and is called king of the 
dance, having in his hand a little ſtick, and 
opens the dance with a circular figure of the 
whole. Art the different peridds of the dance, 
every man and his partner leap towards each 
other. When the dance is finiſhed, the king 
and his partner hold up the ribband, each hav- 
ing an end af it: the reſt of the ſet, taking 
hold of each other's arms, paſs under it, four 
or eight in a rank, the drum (till beating, 


4 
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but the common dances of every country 
being more ſimple, gay, and eaſy, are ne- 
ver loſt, becauſe frequently repeated.—. 
Theſe laſt are praQtifed at every feſtival, 
The young men and women are ambiti- 
ous to excel in them, and the old people 
delight to be ſpectators of their perform- 
ances ; even children in their infancy, who 
can ſcarcely walk with firmneſs, kick 
about their little heels in imitation of the 
dancers. 


A company of Greeks in the country, 
old and young, hand in hand, dancing and 
ſinging verſes wrote for that purpoſe, in 
a ſtile of altercation, always brings the 
Lacedzmonian choirs to my view, where 
the old men attack the youth in theſe 
words:“? 


We once were young and gay as you, 
Valiant and bold and active too. 
The young men anſwer, 


Tis now our turn, and you ſhall ſee, 


You ne'er deſerved it more than we. 
The 


Pint. in Lycur. Poll. J. 4. 
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The children, too, have their part in 
the ceremony, crying out with their little 
ſhrill voices, 


The day will come when we ſhall ſhew, 
Feats that ſurpaſs all you can do. 


When I hear a fair Greek complain of 
being prevented joining in the dance with 
her companians, I fancy I ſee Hero, whom 
the poet Muſæus introduces deploring het 
ſituation to Leander. Alas! I am de- 
e barred the company of girls of my own 
«age and condition, nor am I permitted 
to ſhare the pleaſures of the dance, with 
„which all young people are ſo much de- 
„ lighted,” * 


The paſſion of the Greeks fot dancing, 
is common to both ſexes, who neglect eve- 
ry other conſideration when they have an 
opportunity of indulging that paſſion. We 
find a paſſage in Herodotus, which might 
ſerve 46 & lefſon againſt the extravagant 
length they ſometimes carry it. + 

K 5 Clyſthenes, 


” Muf. Lean. & Hero. v. 151. 
+ Herod, I. 6. 
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Clyſthenes, prince of Sicyonia, having 
declared he would marry his daughter to 
him who ſhould be found among the Greeks 
to be a man of the greateſt valor ; for 
this purpoſe he invited to his court all thoſe, 
who might have pretenſions to aſpire to 
the honor of being united to the princeſs, 
He propoſed that his gueſts ſhould paſs 
ſome time with him, in order that he might 
be the better able to examine into their cha- 
racters, and chooſe among them à ſon-in- 
law to his liking. Two Athenians, who 
were of the number of candidates, became 
his favorites, and principally Hypoclides, 
ſon of Tyſander, one greatly renowned for 
his courage. 


'The day being come, which he had ap- 
pointed for the choice of a huſband to the 
princeſs, he gave a ſuberb entertainment 
to his daughter's lovers. After the repaſt 
they began to ſing, a free circulation of 
the bottle enſued, and the gueſts grew 
warm. Hypoclides deſired the muſical 
performers to play a ſerious dance, in the 
execution of which he ſeemed to take more 

delight 
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delight himſelf, than he afforded to the 
ſpectators. Clyſthenes attended to the 
whole, but ſeemed then to take no no- 


tice, Hypoclides, after reſting himſelf a 


little while, ordered a ſecond table to be 
brought, on which he began to exhibit a 
dance, after the Spartan manner, and af- 
terwards fell into the Athenian figures.— 
At length, being elevated to a moſt ex- 


travagant pitch, he preſented the company 


with a dance, which conſiſted of holding 
up the hands and clapping them. Clyſthe- 


nes, who had by this time conceived the 


greateſt averſion to the dancer, could no 
longer contain his indignation at ſuch ri- 
diculous behaviour, - but calls out to him 
to deſiſt, ' with theſe remarkable words: 
Son of Tyſander, thou haſt danced away a 
wife, Magacles, ſon of Alcmeon, was 
the ſucceſsful candidate. A young Greek 
of the preſent age, heated by dancing and 
wine, would be very liable to commit the 


ſame kind of exceſs as Hypoclides, and. 


dance 'away his marriage. 


This exerciſe is doubtleſs of all coun- 


tries and of all ages, but the Greeks have 
carried 
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carricd it to a greater exceſs than other 
nations. Among them the dance was 
formerly one of the Gymnaſtic ſports. It 
entered into the ſcience of phyſic, and 
was preſcribed by the medical faculty on 
many occaſions. Even the military ſchools 
adopted it into their practice. All condi- 
tions of people were fond of it. In the 
end it was introduced as a part of the 
ceremony at feſtivals. It gave life and 
ſpirit to thoſe meetings. * The poets 
themfelves recited and ſung their verſes, 
dancing at the ſame time: Ariſtotle, 
Athenæus, Xenophon, Plutarch, Lucan, 
and all the famous Greek authors, have 
wrote in fayour of dancing. Anacreon, 
the prince of jollity and pleaſure, was al- 
ways ready for the dance; he even fol- 
lowed it in his old age. F Aſpaſia, whoſe 
appearance only was capable of exciting 
the moſt agreeable ſenſations in the minds 
of all beholders, fo charmed Socrates 
with her dancing, that he could not re- 

frain 


Hier. Mercur. de Salt. 
Od. 27. 42. 
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frain from following her in the ſtep. * 
Ariſtides, notwithſtanding what Plato ſays, 
danced at a feaſt given by Dionyſus, the 
tyrant. 1 Scipio Africanus, after their ex- 
ample, entertained ſome company at his 
own houſe with a dance, wherein ſtrength 
and agility were united. Epaminondas's 


hiſtorian, $ deſcribing the great qualities of 
his 


* You laugh, ſays Socrates to his friends, 
becauſe I pretend to dance like the young 
people, You think me then ridiculous, to 


wilh for the benefit of an exerciſe, as neceſ- 


ſary to health of the body, as to the elegance 
of its deportment 2 Am I tobe blamed for di- 
miniſhing the corpulent ſtate of my body a lit- 
tle, by dancing ? You do not know, perhaps, 
that Charmidas, who is now preſent, caught 
me this morning in the very fact of dancing, 
at my own houſe? It is true, ſays Charmidas, 
and I was ſo much aſtoniſhed, that I appre- 
hended your brain was diſordered, but when 
I heard your reaſons, I was ſo well ſatisſied 
with them, that the firſt thing I did at my re- 
turn was to imitate you, AXenoph. in Sympoſ. 


+ Vie de Platon, par Dacier, Diff. de 
PAbbe Couture, dans les Memoires de? Aca- 
demie des Inſcriptions. 


$ Corn, Nepos in Epamin. 
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his here, dwells. upon his talents in the 
ſciences of muſic and dancing. 


If men valued themſelves upon excel- 
ling in this art, it muſt be an eſſential 
qualification for the women. It was from 
ſeeing Helen dance at the feaſt of Diana, 
that Theſeus and Perit hous conceived the 
deſign of running away with her.“ The 
& lovely Polymela,” ſays Homer, “ was 
© miſtreſs of every ornament of the dance. 
& The ſprightly Mercury, being preſent 
« when ſhe performed at the feaſt of Dia- 
& na, became deſperateſy enamoured of 
RF. 


Dionyſius, the geographical poet, + 
mentions certain dances, which the Greek 
women of Aſia Minor practiſed on the 
banks of the Cayſter. You will ſee,” 
ſays he, © the women dreſt in their richeſt 
« girdles, performing the dances made for 
« the feaſt of Bacchus, which are compoſ- 
ac ed of figures in a circular form, and ex- 
© ecuted with the greateſt regularity and 


« exaaneſs, The girls alſo join in them; 
the. 


* Plutarch's Life of 'Theſeus. 
+ Dionyſ. Orbis Deſcript. v. 840. 
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the delicacy of their form, the elegance 
« of their motions, and the gracefulneſs 
« of their robes, which, ſwoln by the gen- 
« tle airs excited in the dance, ſweep along 
« the ground with a murmuring noiſe, 
«© preſent a moſt refined and enchanting en- 
« joyment to the ſpectators.” 


The ladies of modern Greece are 
equally capable of giving the ſame ſatis- 
faction to the beholders. 


Formerly the Greek dances repreſented 
the actions and manners of the people, in 
figures contrived for that purpoſe; on 
which account Lucian lays it down as a 
rule, that a dancer, to excel in the art, 
ought alſo to have the properties of a goed 
pantomime, and be well inſtructed in fable 
and the hiſtory of the gods. 


At all their feaſts they ſung the praiſes 
of the divinity they were met to celebrate, 
and the dances which followed the ſongs, 
deſcribed the principal actions of the god. 
They danced the triumph of Bacchus, 
and nuptials of Venus. The girls ex- 
bauſted their imagination to appear with 

great 
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great ſplendor at the feſtival in honour of 
Adonis; there they danced. the loves of 
Diana and Endymion, the judgment of 
Paris, Europa's paſſion for Jove, which 
carried her ſuch a dangerous journey on 
the ſea, &c. Theſe dances were ſo many 
moving pictures, where the geſtures and 
ſtep, the motion of the limbs, and inflexi- 
ons of the different parts of the body, de- 
ſcfibed the moſt intereſting ſituations, and 
in ſhort, all the movements the human 


frame is capable of performing. 


The dances peculiar to the country 
where the feaſts were celebrated, and 
which retraced any conſiderable or famous. 
event, have had a duration more protract- 


ed than the reſt. 


The dancers, who now exhibit in the 
ſtreets, or fields, and run about hand in 
hand together, repreſent ' thoſe ancient 
dances, which compoſed a patt of the pub- 
lic worſhip. 

- Admetus, * in Euripides, iſſuing -orders 
for an entertainment, gives particular di- 


rections * the public dances ſhould be 
performed. 


* Iphig. in Aulide. 
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performed. Agamemnon having decreed 
the ſacrifice of his daughter Iphigenia, ſhe 
addreſſes him in theſe words: Shall we not, 


my dear father, when ſinging the hymns f 


ſacrifice, dance round the altar? The mo- 
dern Greeks never celebrate any feaſt or 
ſolemnity, without dancing round the al- 
tar, or at leaſt about the temple, agree- 
able to the cuſtom of their anceſtors ; * 
and at public feſtivals formerly, the prin- 
cipal perſon preſent danced, and led the 
ſet of courſe. 


Electra reproaching her mother for hav- 


ing eſpouſed the aſſaſſin of her huſband, 
ſays to the choir who were aſſembled : 
She mocks the gods, and dares to celebrate the 
anniverſary of her atrocious wickedneſs, by 
leading up the ſolemn dances, &c. 


The Greeks had different choruſſes of 


ſongs 


* Solebant aras Liberi patris cœterorum- 
que Deorum circumgyrare faltantes. Servius 
ad Georg. 


* 
Sr 
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ſongs and dances. * 'The orbicular choir, 4 
who ſung the D:ithyrambi, and danced to 
that ſpecies of ſong in praiſe of Bacchus, 
had a particular figure which they alfo 
performed. Sometimes the hands were 
extended, at other times folded together, 
and at laſt they danced round the altar ; 
both the dance and ſong were afterwards 
introduced on the theatre, and proved a 
very agreeable repreſentation for the ſtage. 


Since the decline of the Greek theatre, 
theſe choirs are reduced to a mere round- 
about figure, which the Greeks ſtill uſe. 
They continue the ame method of ex- 
tending and folding the hands, dancing at 
one time to the lyre, and at another to 
the chanting of hymns, but not round 
he altar of Bacchus, and others of their 
gods as formerly; the modern Greeks fix 
upon ſome towering oak, and crown it 

TIS 8 with 


* Apud Plutarch, & Demoſth. ſæpius oc- 
currit ve Teidwr, Nee ardger, Thucyd. au- 
tem vocat Amuaxor xogor Tu yuramur, Pei. 
Caſtellanus de feft. Grecor, p. 634. Thel. 
Greciz antiq. a antiq. a Gronovio. Venet. 
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with flowers and other decorations, under 
the ſhadow of which they celebrate their 
moſt. ſolemn feſtivals, renewing the an- 
cient orgies with the ſame liberties and 
excels. x 


The preſent age very often exhibits an 
exact image of the ancient choirs of Greek 
nymphs, and when they dance hand in 
hand about the meadow, or in the woods, 
recal to the memory thoſe deſcriptions the 
poets have given us of Diana and her 
choir, whether on mount Delos, or the 
banks of the Eurotas, * ſhe leads the ma- 
zy dance, accompanied by the nymphs of 

her train. 


The Eleuſinian women inftituted certain 
dances, which they practiſed about a well, 


called Callichorus, 'Thoſe were accompa- 
| nied 


* Qualis in Eurotæ ripis - - - 
Exercet Diana choros. Virg. Zneid. 1. 
Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus immi- 
nente luna, 
Junctæque Nymphis Gratiæ decentes 
Alterno terram quatiunt pede. Hor. od. 4. I. 1 
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nied by ſongs, which they ſung in ho- 
nour of the goddeſs. 


In like manner, in Prince's iſland, where 
the Greeks have a public well juſt without 
the town, I have ſeen the young women 
aſſembled in the evening to draw water, 
ſuddenly ſtrike up a dance, while others 
ſung in concert to them. M. Winckelman 
quotes a paſſage. where Ariſtotle ſays, the 
public wells ſerve as ſo many cements to 
ſociety, uniting the citizens of each vil- 
lage in the bands of friendſhip, by the ſo- 
cial intercourſe of dancing ſo frequently 
together around them. He ſays, the an- 
cients compoſed verſes, which were ſung by 
the people while they drew the water, and 
were called, Songs of the well. 


Ariſtomenes of Meſſina, paſſing through 
Caria, was ſurpriſed to ſee all the girls of 
the country aſſembled in that town; danc- 
ing and ſinging at a feſtival, in honour of 
Diana.“ Pauſanias tells us, this dance of 
the Carians, was engraved on Clearchus 


famous ring. A 


* Pauf, t. 1, p. 300. 
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At the initiation to the myſteries of 
Ceres, the noviciates were aſſembled in 
ſome pleaſant meadow, where they per- 
formed certain dances. * | 


The antient Greeks had their nuptial 
dances, as well as the preſent age. Mu- 
ſæus, mentioning the ſecret marriage of 
Leander and Hero, ſays, it was performed 
without the cuſtomary dances. ** The 
'* nuptial bed, it is true, was prepared, 
but the hymenzal ſongs, the epithala- 
„ mium, and the torch, were all omit- 
« ted.” + ; 


The brawl, a kind of dance practiſed 
vy the moderns, in every part of Greece, 
was alſo much in uſe by the ancients. 


© The. Thyades, fays Pauſanias, are 
« women from Athens, who join the 
« Delphic prieſteſſes, once every year, 
and proceed in company together to 
„mount Parnaſſus, dancing a kind of 
« brawl as they go, and again the ſame at 
„ Panopheus.” Homer ſpeaking of Pano- 
pheus, 


hy Hiſt. des Emp. d. 11. P- 104. 
#F V. 273. 274. 
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pheus, ſays, it was a city celebrated for 
its dances. 


The principal dances now in faſhion 
among the Greeks, are the Candian, 
Greek, Arnatic, Walachian, and Pyrrhic, 
and the country dances. 


The two firſt are very much alike, one 
appears to have been copied from the other, 
but the airs are different. .A young woman 
always leads in both, holding in her hand 
'a handkerchief, or ſilken ſtring. 


The Candian is the moſt ancient: we 
have an account of it from Homer, in his 
deſcription of the famous ſhield of Achilles.“ 


& After enumerating many ſubjeQs, deſ- 
& cribed on that wonderful piece of art, 
« Vulcan,” ſays he,” “ repreſents a dance 
of admirable variety, very ſimilar to that 
& which the ingenious Dedalus invented in 
& the city of Gnoſſus, for the lovely Ari- 
« adne. The young men and women join 
cc hands, and dance together. The wo- 


men 


* Iliad. I. 18. 
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« men being dreſſed in robes of fine-ſtuff, 
„ have alſo crowns of gold upon their 
« head. The men wear beautiful habits of 
« the moſt brilliant color. Sometimes 
« the whole ſet cloſe in a circle, and dance 
round, with ſo much rapidity and juſt- 
« neſs, that the motion of a wheel is not 
« more ſwift and even. At other times 
« they ſeparate ; and dividing into parties, 
« deſcribe an infinite number of turns and 
figures in their movements.” 


The Candian of the moderns is nearly 
the ſame. The air is ſoft and tender, and 
begins with a flow tune, but preſently af- 
ter grows more lively and animating. She, 
who leads the dance, performs a number 
of figures and traverſe lines, the variety 
of which produces a very agreeable and 
intereſting ſpectacle. 


From the Candian ſprung the Greek 
dance, which the iſlanders are yet very 
fond of. In this the men and women 
begin with the ſame ſteps and figures, 
but ſeparately, and joining afterwards, 
mix together, without order or regulari- 
tr. The woman who leads the dance, 

after 
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after chooſing a partner, takes him by the 
hand, and preſents him. with one end of 
a ribband or ſilken ſtring, holding the 
other herſelf, the reſt of the dancers. paſs 
and repaſs under this ſtring (being gene- 
rally of a conſiderable length) one party 
as if flying, the other ſeeming to purſue. 
The movements become ſlower, and the 
whole party forms into a circle ; the con- 
dureſs, after many turns, and changes 
of ſituation, rolls, as it were, the whole 
ſet about her. The dexterity of the lady 
conſiſts in quickly diſengaging herſelf from 
this embarraſſment, and appearing inſtant- 
ly at the head of the dancers, who are ve- 
ry numerous, and by this time placed in 
ranks. Waving her hand with an air of 
triumph or exultation, ſhe expoſes the 
ribband in the ſame manner as at the be- 


ginning. 

It will readily occur to you, that the 
idea of this dance was taken from the la- 
byrinth of Crete. 

Theſeus having made an expedition | 
into that iſland, deliver the Athenians 


from the tyranny of the Cretans. Re 
turning 
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turning to Athens, conqueror of the Mi- 
notaur, and poſſeſſor of Ariadne, he 
ſtopt in his way, to Delos. There, after 
offering a ſacrifice to Venus, and dedicat- 
ing a ſtatue to her, which his miſtreſs had 
pieſented him with for that purpoſe, he 
performed a dance with the Athenian la- 
dies, which in Plutarch's time was much 
admired by the Delians, wherein they imi- 
tated the intricate turnings and windings 
of the labyrinth. 


This dance, according to Dicæarchus, 
was in that country known by the name 
of the Crane. Theſeus danced it about 
the altar Ceraton, ſo called from its being 
built with the horns of animals. 


Callimachus, in his hymn to Delos, men- 
tions this very dance, and ſays, that The- 
ſeus who invented it, ' firſt led the dance 
himſelf. * 


Mad. Dacier thinks it was called the 
Crane, by reaſon of its figure, becauſe the 
Vol. I. IL, perſon 


V. 307. 
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rſon who conducted the dance being at 
the head, and having the direction of the 
circle, contrived and informed the ſever] 
inflexions of it, in imitation of the maze; 
and intricacies of the labyrinth. Thus, 
when the cranes fly in parties, one is al- 
ways obſerved to lead, and the others to 
follow in a circle. 


T ſhould imagine the crane and Theſeus 
dance to be of different extraction. The 
cranes leave Greece about the beginning of 
ſpring. See, ſays Anacreon, the cranes ar: 
returned.“ The Greeks formerly, as now, 
rejoiced at the renewal of ſpring, as they 
re-commenced their dances in the mea- 
dow, when the ſeaſon of verdure return- 
ed. Theſe dances being always an imita- 
tion of lite, they repreſented the return of 
ſpring, by ſuch as were deſcriptive of the 
object in view ; and the departure of the 
cranes being a ſignal whereby the arrival 
of fine weather was announced, it is very 
natural to ſuppoſe the name was derived 


from that incident. 


Meziriac, in the remarks he has made 


on the dance in queſtion, calls it alſo the 
| crane. 
* OS. 37. 
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crane. According to Heſichius, the man, 
who led this dance of the Delians, was 
called Geranuleus. Euſtathius, in his ſtric- 
tures on the 18th book of the Iliad, ſays, 
that anciently the men and women danced 
in ſeparate parties, and that Theſeus was 
the firſt who mixed them together in the 
dance performed by the youth. He made 
the young men and maidens whom he had 
ſaved from the labyrinth, perform before 
him together, in the ſame manner that 
Dedalus had inſtructed them apart. 


In the Monumenti Antichi of M. Winc- 
kelman, an antique vaſe is deſcribed, where 
Theſeus is repreſented before Ariadne. 
The hero has in his hand the famous clew 
of thread, by which he eſcaped from the 
labyrinth of Crete; Ariadne, habited in 
the dreſs of a dancer, with a cafton, or 
Greek robe, (which covers the whole bo- 
dy, and deſcends to the heels) has a ſtring 
in both her hands, preciſely ſuch as the 
modern dancers uſe when they lead the 
Greek dance. 


Homer, ſays Pauſanias, compares the 
tances engraved by Vulcan on the ſhield 
L 2 of 
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of Achilles, to thoſe which Dædalus had 
invented for Ariadne, becauſe he kney 
nothing of the kind ſo perfect. At Gnoſ. 


' ſus (ſays he in another place,) they haye 


preſerved that ſpecies of the dance, men. 
tioned by Homer in his Iliad, and which 


At this day the Greek brawl preſent: 
you with the tender Ariadne, who lead; 
her Theſeus through the mazes of the 
winding dance, and teaches him his part 
how to follow: the moſt ſkilful dancer i; 
ſhe who contrives the moſt difficult figure; 
of the labyrinth. 


Sometimes the young men and women 
quit hands, and ſeparate in order to form 
two patties. The men raiſe their arm 
without breaking the chain. The women 
at the ſame time take hands, and pals un- 
der the opening made for them by the men, [ 
and preſently the whole ſet join and formal b 


into one ſtring. Is it not eafy to conceive o 
theſe to be a troop of Theſeus pupils 7 
Here then we have the origin of the Greek 2 


dance. Dxdalus compoſed it for Ariadne 
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in imitation of his renowned actions, and 
Ariadne danced it with Theſeus, in com- 
memoration of his happy return from the 
labyrinth of Crete. The labyrinth is now 
no more; but the dance, it gave birth to, 
exiſts in its priſtine ſtate of excellence, * 


In the country, a ſhepherd takes his 
flute or bag-pipe, and placing himſelf in 
the centre of his companions, they dance 
round him. This dance is more anima- 
ted and ſprightly than the others; for 
which reaſon, ſays Lucian, the Spartans 
always performed it laſt. Preſently, ſays 
the ſame author, the ſhepherd begins to 
dance (ſtill continuing his muſic) and leads 
the whole party through a variety of ele- 

L 3 gant 


* Tu inter eas reftim dudtans ſaltabis, ſays 
Demea to Micion, in the 4th act of the Adelphi, 
by way of jeering him, becauſe at the marriage 


of his ſon he waated to take the dancers home 


with bim. If Donatus and Mad, Dacier had 
ſeen the modern Greeks dance, ſhe would not 
bave been ſo much embarraſſed to explain the 
reſiim dudtans ; tor it is evident that io lead the 


dance and hold the flring is the ſame circum- 


ſance. 
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gant and martial poſitions. The ſong, they 
perform during theſe exerciſes, 15 com- 
poſed of the tendereſt ſentiments that Ve. 
nus and the god of love can inſpire, who 
are always called in to be of the party in 
their country dances. 


Athenzus ſpeaks of a flow and ſerious 
dance called the Hyporchematic, which the 
Greeks, particularly the Lacedæmonians, 
were very fond of, He was accompanied 
by the ſinging of verſes, the men and wo- 
men at the ſame time holding hands. The 
modern Greeks have alſo airs and couplets 

compoſed for this ſpecies of dance. 


The Arnatic is another dance belonging 
to the Greeks, It is of very ancient ex- 
traction, and peculiar to the army. For- 
merly the Greeks had many dances of this 
kind: they even engaged the enemy danc- 
ing. Diodorus, the Sicilian, relates the 
ſame of the Luſitanians. 


The arnatic is led by a man and a wo- 
man. 'The man with a whip in one hand, 


and a ſtick in the other, runs about ani- 
| mating 
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mating the reſt from one end of the ſet 
to the other, ſtamping with his feet and 
ſmacking with a whip, while the others, 
joining hands, follow him with the ſame 
kind of ſtep, but not ſo violent. 


Lucian, in -another place, tells us, the 
Lacedæmonians had a dance called Hor- 
mus. This was performed by a certain 
number of young men and girls. Each 
man as it came to his turn to lead, threw 
himſelf into a variety of warlike attitudes, 
and was followed by his partner, with a 
gentle, eaſy, modeſt ſtep, ſeemingly to 
repreſent the harmony and proportion of 
ſtrength and temperance. This dance was 
ſometimes differently performed ; one who 
played on the lyre conducted the ſet, and 
the dancers followed him, regulating the 
ſtep according to the direQion of his in- 
ſtrument. This deſcription agrees exactly 
with a dance called Oploplæia, a ſort of 
Pyrrhic or military dance. One of the ſet 
played on the lyre, while the other, mak- 
ing a circle round him, performed one of 
thoſe animated and maſculine dances, in 

L 4 the 
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the exerciſes of the youth deſigned for the 
profeſſion of war. 


The Pyrrhic is the true military dance, 
and has the honor of claiming its deſcent 
from Pyrrhus king of Epirus, who ſuſtain. 
ed ſuch a long war againſt the Romans, 
There are many dances that bear the ſame 
name. Xenophon, ſpeaking of the 'Thra- | 
cians, who exhibited at the feſtival of their 
prince Seuthes, ſays, a dance was perform- 
ed by armed men with a kind of jumping 
ſtep, to the muſic of flutes ; one party at- 
tacked very dextrouſly with their lances, 
while the other, with equal addreſs, par- 
ried the thruſts with their ſhields. 


The poor ſubdued Greeks of the pre- 
ſent age have nothing more to do with 
theſe dances ; but their maſters have thought 
proper to adopt them in their exerciſes.— 
The Pyrrhic is a dance much in vogue 
with the Turks and Thracians. They 
arm themſelves with bucklers and ſhost 
ſwords, and jumping lightly to the ſound 
of flutes, make paſſes at each other with 
great ſwiftneſs and agility, parrying allo 


with 
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with no leſs dexterity. Thus the Turks 
are now the only people in Greece who 
exerciſe the Pyrrhic games. 'They alone 
perform the robuſt exerciſe of running, 
wreſtling, &c. In conquering this coun- 
try, it ſeems as if they had ſubdued the 
minds of the people, who have yielded to 
their maſters all thoſe exerciſes which ſo 

eſſentially. tended to improve the warlike 
ſpirit of the ancient Greeks. 


I am perſuaded you will be pleaſed with 
the muſic of the Pyrrhic dance, as it is 
performed at Conſtantinople : it will at 
leaſt have novelty to recommend it, for I 
do not remember to have met with it in 
any part of Europe. I ſhall add the airs 
of all the other dances I have mentioned, 
that your curioſity on that head may re- 
ceive the fulleſt ſatisfaction. 


A few remains of the Pyrrhic dance are- 
yet to be found in that part of Greece called 
Magneſia, and-at Miſitraz a country for- 
merly rendered famous by the Spartans, — 
This country is inhabited by a ſavage peo- 


ale of Greek deſcent, governed by their 
—_ own 
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own proper laws; who, conſcious of their 
inability to attack a powerful empire, 
which, if provoked, might cruſh them, 
are content to preſerve a ſtate of indepen- 
dency, and are now become the moſt dar- 
ing pirates of the Archipelago. 1 


M. de Peyſonnel ſays, the Pyrrhic dan- 
ces are now practiſed by the Sfacchiotes, 
who are the ancient Cretans, and a war- 
like people, but ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from the other Greeks of Candy. 


The beſt ſailors and marine ſoldiers, in 
the Turkiſh ſervice, are raiſed io Greece. 
In the taverns, where thoſe people drink 
frequently to the greateſt exceſs, you will 
always find them darcing, and muſic with 
them. In the laſt ſtage of ebriety, you 
will ſee them ſtumble and ſlide; in the ſame 


manner ſome authors have deſcribed the 


dancers of the bacchanal, and military 


dances of their times. 


The Jonian dance, which, according to 
Athenzus, * was performed when the par- 
ties were a little exhilarated by wine, may 


; | not 
L.. 14. t. 6: 
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not be improperly mentioned in this claſs, 
notwithſtanding it was ſomething more gen- 
tle and regular, Tt has a ſort of tripping 
ſtep, which is much in faſhion at Smyrna, 
and in Aſia Minor, where a taſte for laſci- 
vious dances always predominated. * | 


But I know you will excuſe me the de- 
{cription of ſuch dances as the corruption 
of manners only could have continued 
and encouraged, The Turks, to their. 
great reproach, delight in them above all 
ak ſpecies of amuſement. 


The Greeks have alſo the Walachian 
dance, which is of very ancient date in the 
country from whence the name is borrow- - 
ed. This dance, which has but one uniform 
flep, and differs from every other I have 
mentioned, is, when well performed, and 
with the exaCtneſs it requires, a very 
agreeable ſpectacle. Very probably it 
came from the Dacians, who formerly in- 
habited Walachia. 


'Theſe are the only dances that remains 


of the great number invented by the an- 
cients. 
* Motus doceri gaudet Tonicos 
Mantura virgo, et fingitur artibus 
lam nunc, &, Hor. Od. 3. I. 9. 
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cients. The mere compariſon with theſe 
ancient dances would ſtamp a value on 
them, and make them intereſting ; to thoſe 
who having ſeen them on the ſpot, were 
more ſtruck with the merit derived from 
their reſemblance than that of their exe- 
cution. 


M. le Roi, who, as well as myſelf, was 
a ſpectator of the Greek dance, did not he- 
ſitate to compare it with the ancients ; and 
has given us a ſketch of it over againſt 
Demoſthenes? lanthorn. * 


I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


* Monum. de la Greece, Pl. 13. p. 23. 
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LETTER XIV. 


Paſlimes. 


8:1 B- 


HE games or paſtimes are juſt- 

ly allied to the dances, and have 
their place in very proper ſucceſſion im- 
mediately after them. By theſe I do not 
mean thoſe celebrated games which were 
the epoche of the moſt glorious ages of 
the Greek nation: thoſe games are no 


more. 


At preſent I mean to ſpeak of the do- 
meſtic paſtimes of the modern Greeks, of 
the amuſements of their young people, 
and thoſe of the children. I fhall 
however advert to the inferior paſtimes of 
the ancients, in order to ſhew you that 
the origin of our moſt trifling amuſements 
may be traced to the remoteſt ages, From 

the 
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the ancients we derive the game of odd or 
even, and other ſimilar games; /udere 
par impar, equitare in arundine longa. * 


The Lydians, according to Herodotus, + 
paſs for the inventors of paſtimes, and 
the circumſtance, which gave birth to the 
invention, is remarkable. Neceſſity had 
an equal ſhare with indolence in produc- 
ing them. Under the reign of Athis, the 
Lydians were afflicted with a cruel famine. 
The violent exerciſes, they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to take, were forbid, as tending 
to excite a more lively ſenſe of hunger ; 
to ſupply the place of which they invent- 
ed the games of dice and o/eletes, t which 
are ſtill in uſe among the Greeks. It is 
played with little ſhells, and in a box, 
where the reſpeQtive players have their 

points 


+ * Horat. Sat. 3.1. 2. 
+ Herod. Il. 1. Jul. Cæſar Bulingerus de 


Ludis Vet, cap. 4- 
1 Epigramof Gombaut, on a little waman.. 
Son corps eſt fait de chapelets 
Et C'eſt jouer aux offelets, 
Que de jouer avec elle. 
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points before them. They called it the 
mangala. 


The game of tennis is likewiſe of Ly- 
dian extraction: but it is to be preſumed 
brought forth at fome other period, as by 
reaſon of the violent action it occaſions, it 
does not anſwer very well to one part of 
the intention of the foregoing prohibition, 
though it is admirably calculated for the 
other, to kill the time. The honor of 
inventing the game of cheſs is by the an- 
cients univerſally attributed to Palamedes. 
The lovers of Penelope paſſed the time of 
their ſojourn at Ulyſſes court in play.“ 
They made uſe of dice and ffints and each 
had a ſet of his own. A mark was placed 


in the middle of a court, and they called 
it Penelope. This was the object to which 


all were to aim, and the players - at ſome 
diſtance were ranged oppoſite to each other 
in equal numbers, for that purpoſe. + 


The 


* See, Mad. Dacier's Notes on theſe paſ- 
times, Sur le 1. liv, de POdyT, t. 1. p. 77. 
+ Atheo, I. i, 
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The top or gig was formerly in great 
uſe. I have already given you the epi- 
gram of Callimachus which alludes to it. 


Horace calls this a Gree# game. 


The game of croſs or pile bore anci- 
ently the name of bead or ſhip, F the con- 
at that time being ſtruck with the head 
of Janus on one ſide, and a veſſel or ſhip 
on the other. The word pile comes from 
the Greek word pilos, which ſignifies a 


ſhip. 


The game we call odd or even was by 
the Greeks called ge xs . They made 
uſe of nuts, almonds, or pieces of money. 
'The Romans according to Horace were 
fond of this game; riding on a ſtick in 
a play which has been practiſed in all coun- 
tries. Ageſilaus and Socrates are known 


to have amuſed themſelves among the 
children, 


» — — lqdere doctior, 
Seu Græco jubeas trocho, 
Seu male vetiti legibus ale. 


L. 3. od. 24. 
Caput aut Navis. &gria ira. 
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children, in running about with a long reed 
between their legs. * 


Nuts afforded the ancients a variety of 
games, which ſtill ſubſiſt with ſome little 
variations; indeed it is not poſſible that 
ſuch fimple and voluntary games ſhonld 
have any fixed exiſtence. Ovid has been 
very minute in his account of them. + 


| have already mentioned the fe/Zrvals of 
the ſpring ; the Greeks celebrate them with 
great delight, as it proclaims the arrival 
of that ſeaſon which brings the fragrant 
roſe and balmy zephyr. The Rhodians 
had a privilege of collecting money on 
thoſe occafions; they had alſo an inter- 
lude, and ſongs which are ſtil} extant. 
From thegee no doubt comes the preſent 
practice with us who are children of an- 
cient Greece, to pay tribute on the firſt 
of May, not on account of the ſwallow as 
formerly, but to the pretty maid who ap- 
plies at our door, dreſſed in her handſomeſt 
gown, and decorated with all the blooming 
beauties of the ſpring. 
| The 


* Plut, Ages. Val. Max. I. 8. 
+ Carm, de Nuce. 
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The children at Rhodes went in troops 
ſinging and dancing, and demanded a gift 
from the paſſers-by. The pretence of 
their demand, was the information they 
conveyed of the ftoallow's arrival; from 
thence the feſtival took its name of 
M, the ſwallow: Their ſong began 
in this manner : 


c See, ſee, the ſwallow comes 
* And ſpring with lovely days appears.“ 


It finiſhes thus, 


« Open, open your gates to the ſwallow ; 
* Youth not age demands the entrance.” 


«© The ſaw is a game much in vogue 
with the Greeks. The youth of both 
ſexes, particularly the girls, take great 
amu'ement in it, while the fine weather 


laſts, and as they balance themſelves, you 
will 


* HAN, l I nana Mg A 
ae, Gndrys Tar Yogay xahu3on GO vag vigorric 
z, A m. 

Joh. Meurs. Græc. fer. |. 6. 

This feſtival was in the month Boedromion. 


"7 
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will hear them repeat alternately, ſuch 
airs as they have been taught to ſing. 
The Greeks called this kind of ſwinging, 
aug, and the Latins, eſcilla. 


Another game of the ancients till in 
uſe, is to draw a circle upon a table, or 
board; and the winner is he, who ſhall at 
a certain diſtance, throw a die, or little 
pellet into the middle of the circle. + 
Sometimes they put in a quail, and each 
ſtrikes at him with one finger only; the 
perſon ſtriking in that manner, who firſt 
drives the bird without the circle, or even 
makes him extend his wings fo that the 
extremity of them go without it, wins. They 
have another play practiſed with the quail, 
by tying it to a little ſtake, and taking 
every one a ſtick in his hand, each in his 
turn being blindfolded, and obliged to go 
twenty or thirty ſteps from the ſtake ; 

returning 


* Unleſs the oſcilla of Virgil, Oſcilla ex alta 
ſuſpendunt mollia quercu. Georg. I. 2. may 
it not rather ſignify little maſks, Ora minuta. 


+ Nv. 
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returning he aims at ' the bird, and, if he 
ſtrikes it, is the conqueror. ® 


The Greeks have not given over the 
play of blind-man's buff, an ancient and 
formerly an univerſal game throughout 
Greece. It was then called myinda. + 
They put an earthen pot into the hands of 
the perſon that was to be muffled. The 
reſt of the party ran about provoking him, 
and calling out ho has the pot ? He an- 
ſwered, Midos has it: and the perſon he 
could lay hold of, ſucceeded to the pot. & 


The girls have ſtill a game which was 
anciently called the tortoiſe: She who 
repreſented the tortorſe, being ſeated in 
the middle of her companions, the firft 
ſhe ſeized, of thoſe who were abont her, 
became the fame in her turn. They run 
about in hike manner as above, menacing 

the 


* O'ervys. 
+ Mus, 


F Poll. I. 9, cap, 7. Suid, They likewiſe 
called this play awoMaoxirda, 
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the tortoiſe : it was formerly called cheli- 
chelone, and accompanied with a kind of 
altercation. | 


What do you do here, Chelichelone ? 


The tortoiſe replied, 
Making a lace of millet thread and wool. 


Queſtion again, 
How came your nephew by his death ? 


Anſwer, 


He fell from his horſe into the ſea. * 


* 

The Greeks ſtill continue the hop. 4 He 
who goes furtheſt on one leg without reft- 
ing is the winner; this was formerly called 
OKW 4440 Or. 

They work the leaves of roſes and 
poppies into the reſemblance of little blad- 
ders, in order to ſmack them upon the 
forehead; by the depth of the found this 
produces, they judge of the degrees of 
affeQion in their lovers. 

I have 

* Meurf. de Lud, Grzc. 


+ Poll. I. 9, cap. 7. 
t Poll. & Anacr. 
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I have ſeen at a Greek wedding, a 
ſport of very ancient date, and praQiſed 
conſtantly at the marriages of perſons of 
diſtinction. Several of the youth ſtart to- 
gether, with lighted torches in their hands, 
and run to a certain goal fixed for that 
purpoſe; thoſe, whoſe torches are extin- 
guiſhed in the courſe of the race, loſe, 
and pay to the others who bring them in 
m whatever the umpire ſhall de- 


termine. * 


The reverend father Brumoy, + in his 
excellent treatiſe on the Greek theatre, 
deſcribes the Cottabus, a very ancient 
game, though obſolete in every part of 
Greece that I have ſeen : it may proba- 
bly be continued in Attica and Pelepone- 


ſus, or other parts of what is now called 
the 


* Moris etiam erat apud Græcos in nup- 


tis. AaupwadyPginv, id eſt, faces ferre ut 
commemorat Etymologici autor in voce 


Aae, ubi ait , Toi; YA, TYO- irs Aaypmady- 
agu. Job. Tuſol, de feſtis Græc. p. 579. 


Theſ. Græc. Antiq. Gronov. 
+ Theatre des Grecs, la paix Comed, 


d' Ariftoph, act. 2. t. 4. p. 15. 
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the Morea, This game was originally 
performed by throwing wine into the air, 
which was to fall again with a noiſe into 
the vaſe from whence it was thrown ; but 
at other times a ſtick being faſtened in the 
ground, upon the top of which they fixed 
ſcales, under thoſe were two vaſes full of 
water, in one of which was a figure of 
' braſs. The players with a jerk threw 
wine from a conſiderable diſtance into one 
of the ſcales, and he who had the dexteri- 
ty to throw in a ſufficient quantity to 
weigh it down, and touch the figure, was 
the winner. They drew alſo from thence 
happy or unfortunate prognoſtics with re- 
ſpe& to their amours, from the degrees of 
ſound which was produced by the ſtroke. 
The Cottabus was a game of feſtivity and 
ſociety, of which frequent mention is 
made by Ariſtophanes and others, * 


Speaking of propitious omens in gal- 
lantry, T think a deſcription of the game 
Chelidonia, which I have juſt mentioned, 
may not be ill timed in this place. 

The 


Klag. N. 
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Ihe Greeks, to diſcover the ſucceſs of 
their amours, no longer apply to the cot- 
tabus, nor the ſmacking of bladders on 
the hand, which we are informed by Ana- 
creon, was the ancient cuftom : the 
Chelidania is now the only oracle of the 
Greek youth. 


The evening of the day appointed for 

a peep into futurity, two girls, to whom 
the care of this tranſaction is committed, 
apply to the young men and maids, de- 
ſirous of being concerned in it, from each 
of whom they are to receive a pledge of 
ſome kind or other, ſuch as a ring, a piece 
of money, &c. which are afterwards put 
into a vaſe. Thoſe conduQtreſſes then 
fill the vaſe with water from ſome ſacred 
fountain, and cover it with myrtle and 
laurel leaves, obſerving the moſt profound 
ſilence during the whole time. The 
vaſe is afterwards expoſed in the open 
air, and carefully attended until the next 
morning at the hour fixed for the diſ- 
covery. 'The parties concerned being 
then aſſembled, one of the veſtals opens 
the vaſe, while the other ſings or recites 
| a couplet 
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a couplet of lines, compoſed for the game, 
which is called the overture of the Chelidonia. 
Each perſon in turn is now required by 
the conductreſſes, to recite a Greek dif- 
ich, at the ſame time that they are draw- 
ing one of the pledges from the vaſe.— 
The owner of the pledge is to conſider the 
diſtich as an anſwer to his or her enquiry, 
whether favorable or diſadvantageous, as 
it may happen to be pronounced by the 
perſon called upon for that purpoſe. Theſe 
fortuitous ſentences are the oracles or pre- 
ſages, and they continue the ſame method 
with the reſt of the pledges, until the 
whole is withdrawn. The water that re- 
mains is not without its efficacious pro- 
perties in this myſterious tranſaction. They 
drink it to diſcover if their thoughts are 
juſtly conceived, and to ſee whether their 
wiſhes ſhall be accompliſhed. The water 
being poured into a cup, if it bubbles 
when the lips approach it, it is a good ſign. 
Sometimes when many of the parties are 
diſſatisfied with the refult of their enquiries, 
all the pledges are again put intothe vaſe, and 
the game recommenced. This is but a repe- 
tion of the firſt play, except that the play- 

Vor. I. M ers, 
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ers, oftentimes being ſoured and diſguſted 
with a ſecond inſtance of ill fortune, di. 
veſt themſelves of all regard to decency, 
and utter very abandoned ſentiments in the 
couplets they recite ; others, under pre- 
tence of explaining the ſenſe of them, 
ſhock the ears of thoſe who have the leaſt 
remains of delicacy about them. 


'The young Greeks, particularly the 
girls, have a ſtore of numberleſs couplets, 
and ſongs of all kinds, which they repeat 
with wonderful facility. They have alſo 
tragedies written in the vulgar Greek, 
which ſerve for no other purpoſe, but to 
ſhew the great difference between the tra- 
gic muſe of the ancients, and her repreſen- 


tative of the preſent age. 


Jam, Sir, Yours, &. 
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LETTER XV. 


Baths. 


SIR, 


HE obje& of my preſent letter is to 
give you an account of the Greek 
baths. In this country the votaries of Hy- 
men never approach his altar, without pre- 
viouſly uſing the ceremony of bathing. 


The cuftom of bathing, fo frequenit 
among the ancient Greeks, is not leſs ſo 
among the moderns. It is practiſed at 
preſent with all the minutiæ of former 
times. Beſide the public baths which are 
generally much frequented, perſons of con- 
dition have them in their houſes. They 
paſs immediately from the bath to the 
couch, on which they take their repaſt ; 

M 2 from 
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from thence moſt probably came the anci- 
ent cuſtom of eating in a recumbent care. 
leſs poſture, 


The Greeks took but one repaſt in the 
courſe of twenty-four hours, which waz 
in the evening, and the uſe of the bath 
immediately preceded the entertainment, 
A practice continued * through ſucceeding 
ages to the preſent time. 


The attachment of this people to local 
cuſtoms is worthy of imitation. The an- 
cients never uſed any but the hot baths.— 
The Turks and modern Greeks follow un- 


deviatingly their example. 


Alcinous ſays to Ulyſſes, © We are fond 
© of magnificence in dreſs, delight in the wi 
ec hot baths, in gallantry and dancing.” dr 


The modern Greeks may juſtly ſay the thi 
ſame thing. Ulyſſes having met with a the 
gracious reception from the king of the the 
Phæacians, and been ſumptuouſly feaſted BW var 

by are 


„Mercurial. de Arte Gymn. Lib, 1. de 
Balneis. p. 38. 
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by him, retires to the bathing chambers, 
« He is charmed, ſays Homer, to behold 
« the fume of the hot baths, for ſince his 
« departure from the dominions of Calyp- 
« ſo, he had not enjoyed the pleaſure of 
« ſuch a refreſhment.” * 


If the frequent uſe of the hot baths is: 
pernicious to beauty, as it is generally re- 
preſented to be, the force of cuſtom muſt 
be wonderful, ſince the women have ever 
followed the ancients in this practice. But 
it is certainly very ſalutary to the conſti- 
tution, and in particular to that of old per- 
ſons, whom it ſtrengthens, inſtead of en- 
feebling, by facilitating that gentle and 
neceſſary perſpiration, which otherwiſe is. 
with difficulty performed by reaſon of the 
dryneſs of their ſkin, the pores of which 
are cloſer than thoſe of younger men. In 
this I ſpeak from experience. It is certain 


the uſe of the hot bath prevents many of 


thoſe diſorders which attack men of an ad- 
vanced age, and that diſorders of the breaſt 
are very rare among this people. 

M 3 The 


Odyſſ. I. 8. 
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The Greeks and Turks, particularly the 
women, make uſe of a glutinous kind of 
earth to waſh their head and hair with, 
while in the bath. It is found in the Ar. 
chipelago iſlands, and on the coaſts of the 
Black Sea.* The Greeks formerly uſed 
the ſame kind of earth for waſhing of li- 
nen; and it ſupplied entirely the place of 
ſoap. Pliny ſays, The women made uſe if 
Ghian+ earth for the hair and the ſtin. f It 
is uſed by the modern Greeks for the ſkin, 
which, by gently rubbing, renders it more 
foft and ſmoth. $ 


The 


® Likewiſe, from Bythinia, Lampſacus, the 
Dardanelles, Sale, &c. 

+ Ghio, or Kemlih, anciently Ciis, a city of 
Bithynia, ſituate near the borders of the gulf 
of Mondagna. 

r Uſus ad cutem mulierum , . . . pracipue- 
que in calliblepharis et inficiendis capillis 
Plin, I. 35. cap. 16, & 17. 

5 Belon, who travelled through Greece in 
1546, in a diſcourſe entitled Que les femme: 
de Turguie ſont belles par fingularite et nete 
comme perles, mentions a paſſage of Dioſcori- 


* W 
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The women go in large parties to the 
public baths. It is a day of feſtival with 
them, and they make uſe of it according- 
ly, dancing and regaling with great free- 
dom on thoſe occaſions. 


Homer mentions this cuſtom. * The 
women bathed wore their richeſt habits, 
and the place re-echoed with the ſhouts of 
men and women dancing together. The 
beautiful Polychaſte, Neſtor's youngelt 
daughter, conducts Telemachus to the bath, 
and afterwards preſents him with a * 
ſome veſt. 


Iwill got pretend to aſſert that the rules of 


modeſty and decorum are rigidly obſerved 


in the private baths. I have heard parents 
accuſed of neglecting, in that particular, the 
duty they owe to their children. 

M 4 The 


des, that this earth, which ſoftened the ſkin, 
zave alſo a freſhneſs to the complexion, &c. 
Terra Chia extendit faciem et erugat, atque 
ſplendidam reddit, colorem.in facie, et toto cor- 


fore commendat, in balneis pro nitro detergit. 


Obſ. des Singularitèes, et choſes Mem. Trou- 
vees en Greece, imprim6se a Paris in 1588. 
* Odyff, I. 3. 
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The ancients, according to Plutarch, 
were much more circumſpect.“ Cato, 
ſays he, never bathed with his ſon, though 
it was a cuſtom generally practiſed at that 
time in Rome. A man, in thoſe days, 
avoided the bath when his father-in-law 
was going into it, judging it indecent to 
appear naked before him. In proceſs of 
time, the men learned of the Greeks to 
bathe without ceremony before one ano- 
ther. The Greeks, in their turn, carried 
it ſtill further, and men and women pro- 


miſcuouſly entered the bath together. This 


practice is not now permitted at the pub- 
lic baths in Greece, but the Greeks are 


not quite ſo reſerved in their domeſtic 


baths. 


The women bathe often. They do not 
ſuffer a newly-bought ſlave to enter upon 
any office before bathing. Terence re- 
marks it in his play of the Eunuch. + 

| The 


* Plut. life of Cato. 


+ Accerſitur lavatum inter ea virgo, et la- 
vit; redit, deinde illam in leQo illæ collocant. 
Eunuq. AR, 3. ſc. 5. 


10 
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The Greek women bathe at leaſt once 

in every month; formerly the laws pre- 

ſcribed it oftener. At the neomenia, or new 

moon, * they never failed to perform this 
obligation. 


An intended bride, on the eve of the 
nuptial day, is conducted to the bath with 
great ceremony, and to the found. of ſeve- 
ral inſtruments. | 


In one of Ariſtophanes' comedies, Try- 
zeus orders his valet to.get all things ready 
for his marriage, and to conduct the ſer- 
vants of the bride to the bath. + 


There was a very ſingular cuſtom ob- 
ſerved in the Gymnaſium at Athens. — 
Any perſon, who propoſed to be received 
into that academy, was, previouſly to his 

M 5. election, 


aw 


* Joh. Meurs. 

+ When Naomi inſtructs the young widow. 
Ruth, how to appear to advantage before Boaz,” 
to induce him to marry her, ſhe ſays to Ruth 
*.Waſhthy feet, therefore, and anoint thee, and 
« put thy beſt raiment on.” Lavare igitur, 
et ungere, et induere cultioribus veſtimentis, et ! 
deſcende in aream. Ruth, ch. iii. ver. 3. 
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election, led in ceremony by the ſcholars 
to the bath. As ſoon as he approached the 
door of the bath, his companians, who 
followed in crowds, ſet up a hideous cry, 
in order to ſurprize and intimidate him, 
judging by that means of his courage and 
fitneſs to be received into their ſociety. It 
he proceeded with reſolution, and behaved 
himſelf in this particular to their ſatisfacti- 
on, they ſuffered him to bathe, admitted 
him a member of the academy, inveſted 
him with a gown which was the uniform 
of the Gymnaſium, and bore him in tri- 
umph to the feaſt which was prepared for 
his ſociable induction.“ 


I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


t Buling. de Ludis Athen Bala. 
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LETTER XVL 
Marriages. 


8 1 R, 


PeoPLE devoted to feſtivals, to no- 

velty, and public ſpectacles; at- 
tached to religion by its external pomp, by 
the multiplicity of their gods, and the 
ſplendor of their temples; are not likely 
to have ſolemnized the rites of matriage, 
without adding all the brilliancy and deco- 
rations of which ſuch an event was ſuſ⸗ 


ceptible. 


| Men of the moſt ſavage nations cele-- 
brate the day on which they form a laſting 
attachment with the fair as the moſt joyful 
and important of their lives. To exhibit 

marriage 
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marriage with the moſt pleaſing aſpect, is 
to preſent it in ſimplicity of manners, and 
accompanied by that gaiety, purity, and in- 
nocence, with which it was performed in 
the earlieſt times. The Greeks of our days, 
adverting to the cuſtoms of the ancients, 
have retained the greateſt part of the cere- 
monies which were then uſed in the cele- 
bration of nuptials. They conſidered an 
early entrance into the matrimonial ſtate, 
as the indiſpenſable duty of a good citi- 
zen, and therefore engaged in it very young. 
The laws of Sparta were extremely rigor- 
ous in marking with infamy thoſe who re- 
mained in a ſtate of celibacy. Dercillidas, 
a renowned leader of the Lacedæmonians, 
was, in a public aſſembly, inſulted by a young 
man on account of his continuing celibate; 
and all preſent took part againſt Dercillidas. 
At Sparta, upon the celebration of a certain 
- feſtival, the women were permitted to ſeize 
the young men who remained unmarried, to 
drag them before the altars, and chaſtife 

them with whips. (*) ” 
EL The 


(*) Ath. I. 13. Meurs. Græc. Fer. I. 5, 
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'The ſage 'Theogonis told the Greeks, 

« The richeſt and happieſt man was he who 
« poſſeſſed a gentle and virtuous wife.“ (+) 
But why conſult philoſophy, which often in 
its progreſs embarraſſes itſelf, and falls into an 
uncertainty worſe than the darkeſt ignorance? 
Philoſophy has always been in decifive on 
the article of marriage. Socrates being ap- 
plied to by a young man for his opinion 
whether he ſhould marry or not,, the phi- 
loſophe rgave him this anſwer. —** Which- 
© ever opinion you adhere to you will in- 
« fallibly repent. Should you prefer a life 
© of celibacy, it is ſolitary ; you will not 
« know the delight of having your race 
« perpetuated by your own offspring; but 
« a ſtranger ſhall poſſeſs your fortune; on 
the other hand in taking a wife look for 
« conſtant vexation, and ſtrife without 
« end. If ſheis well dowered, expect in- 
e ceſſant reproaches on that head. The 
« pride of her relations, and the tongue 
« of your mother-in-law will ſoon become 
e inſupportable ; her gallantries will be a 
« ſource of perpetual torment to you, and 
% your 


(+) V. 1223; 
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ce your doubts of the paternity of our chit. 
ce dren will ever perplex you.“ &c. (*) Af. 
«© ter that, 


Judge if you can: and chooſe if you dare. 


A rich man who had an only daughter, 
aſked 'Themiſtocles, which he ſhould pre- 
fer as a huſband for her, a man of good 
character without fortune, or one who 
abounded in poſſeſſions but of bad reputa- 
tion. “ ſhould rather,” replied Themi- 
ſtocles, © have a man without money, than 


«© money without a man.“ (5) 


The modern Greek has no philoſophers 
to conſult, and therefore no deliberations 
whether he ſhould marry or not. Hence it 
is that population is better promoted among 
the Greeks than with the Turks, who live 
under a military government, and deſtroy 
without remorſe, but never think of re- 


pairing, The moſt conſiderable cities of 


Greece have never been rebuilt by their 
con; 


(*) Val. Max. I. 7. 
(Y V. I. 7. 
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conquerors; becauſe under a monarchy 
ſo deſpotic as that of the Ottoman empire, 
neither the ſovereign nor the ſubjects have 
any fixed hopes in the continuation of their 
property ; for which reaſon they voluptu- 
ouſly enjoy the preſent time without re- 
ſtriction; into futurity they have no views. 


Among the Turks, beneficence and va- 
nity have produced ſome few public edifi- 
ces. They have temples, fountains, and 
ſtrong ſpacious houſes for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers ; but in a country where 
property is held by the moſt precarious 
tenure, (being very ſeldom hereditary, par- 
ticularly among the rich men in high poſts 


under the government,) they can have no 


idea of perpetuating any thing. A few 
ſlight embelliſhments are all they attempt, 
of conſequence population languiſhes ; they 
cannot contemplate the happineſs of their 
poſterity with any proſpect of ſatisfaction 
or tranquillity. On the other hand the 
Greek, the Armenian and the Jew, (peo- 
ple that abound in the Turkifh empire, and 
whom the Turks hold in ſuch contempt as 
not to be afraid of the number of their 

ſlaves) 
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ſlaves) abandon themſelves to their natural 
inclinations ; and they confide in the hopes 
of a numerous poſterity, who ſhall at ſome 
future period recover all thoſe territories 
which the conquerors of Greece have ra- 
viſhed from them. Marriage muſt of courſe 
be an inſtitution favourable to their hopes; 
accordingly celibacy is very rare among 


them. 


If you are curious to read the hiſtory of 
Hymen, one of the moſt agreeable gods 
of ancient Greece, you will find it in the 
learned notes of Meziriac; on the epiſtle of 


Phyllis to Demophoon. (“) 


The modern Greeks have no fixed ſeaſon 
for the celebration of nuptials. The anci- 
ents uſually celebrated theirs in the month 
of January, from thence called Gamelicn ; 
but they have as formerly Mediatrices 
whom they ſtill call Proxenetes and thoſe 
perſons are quite as neceſlary as heretofore. 
The young women being almoſt conſtantly 
immured, in the Gynecon, a man can decide 
upon the merits of her who is propoſed to 
him, only by the report which he receives 

from 


(*) Tom. 1. 133. 
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from the Mediatrix. Ihe moment the lady 
has dropped her veil, he is engaged to her 
beyond the power of retraction. 


Anciently the poſſeſſion of a woman was 
only to be purchaſed by a term of actual 
ſervitude to the father. () That impoſi- 
tion was afterwards removed, and the ſer- 
vitude converted into certain preſents.— 
&« Still,” ſays the author de Porigine des 
hix, ($) © it is a cuſtom among the Greeks, 
« that he who marries ſhould purchaſe his 
e wife by preſents made to her parents.“ 


It 1s true that a Greek upon his marriage 
makes prefents to the bride, - but they are 
ſpontaneous and not obligatory, or as the 
purchaſe of his wife; on the contrary, 
moſt probably he would not have taken her 
without a portion ſuitable to her condition, 


The ancient Greeks, always ſcrupulous 
obſervers of the primitive laws of (+) mar- 
riage abhorred Bigamy. Euripides make 

Hermione 


(*) Mez. Ep. d'Ovide, t. 2. p. 317. 

(Y Tom. 2.1. 1. p. 6. 

(+) Obf. ſur les choeurs par M. Hardion. 
Mem, de V Acad. des Inſcrip, 
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Hermione ſay, © it is contrary to good or- 
“der that two women ſhould be at the ſame 


4 time under the laws of one man.“ Cha- | 


rondas went farther ; in the code he form- 
ed for the Thurians ; there helays it down 
as a rule (according to Diodorous) () that 
thoſe who bring a ſtep-mother to their chil- 
dren ſhould be excluded the public coun- 
cils ; judging that men, capable of render- 
ing ſuch an ill office to their family, could 
have no good intention towards their coun- 
try. For, ſaid he, if their fieſt marriage 
has been happy, there they ſhould ſtop ; on 


the contrary if miſerable they muſt be in- 


ſane to riſque a ſecond engagement of the 
ſame kind. The Greeks of theſe days 
though leſs free than their anceſtors would 
not ſubmit to ſuch a reſtraint. 


Unequal matches were as common in for- 
mer times, as in our days. A man of rank 
(ſaid Theogonis) ( ſtoops to eſpouſe a rich 
woman who diſhonors him; and a virtuous 
girl marries a villain becauſe of his wealth. 


Thus the bad and the good are promiſcuguſly 


| joined: 
(®) Diod. I. 12. 
(Y V. 185. 


oO oo” - WS * 
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joined : from thence ſprings ſuch a dege- 


nerate race. 


Teleſicles father of the famous Archifo- 
cus tarniſhed the luſtre of his birth by a 
diſproportioned marriage with a ſlave called 
Enipo. “ The Greeks, ſays the abbe Se- 
vin & (mentioning this paſſage) beheld un- 
equal alliances with a ſovereign contempt, 
and oftentimes the ſhame reflected ontheir 
children, The modern Greeks call the 
offspring of ſuch marriages the children of 
a ſlave. They obſerve exactly the ancient 
precept, ſi vis nubere, nube parti, fo well 
illuſtrated by the Epigram of Callimachus, 
and they carefull 7 avoid diſgraceful alliances. 


However they judged leſs rigorouſly of 
tertain marriages, of which even now we 
ſee many examples, one of which is re- 
lated by M. Burette, in his life of Homer, 
from Herodotus. Phemius a famous finger, 
celebrated in the Odyſſy, married Critheis, 
who was already by an illicit correſpon- 

dence 


®* Recherc. fur Archiloc. Mem, de I Acad, 
des Inſcrip. 


$ Mem, de Acad. des Inſcrip. 
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dence mother of the great Homer. Phe. 
mius was eſtabliſhed at Smyrna, where he 
taught grammar and muſic, in the neigh- 
bourhood where Critheis lived. Having 
frequent opportunities of obſerving the ſin- 
gular induſtry with which ſhe followed the 
art of ſpinning for a livelihood, he took 
her to his houſe, in order to employ her up- 
on the wool, which he uſed to receive from 


his ſcholars in lieu of money, for his in- 
ſtruction. 


At length, charmed with the amiable con- 
duct of Critheis, he made her his wife. To 
follow the compariſon of our days with the 
ancients, I have ſeen during my ſtay at 
Smyrna more than one imitator of Phemi- 
us, with this exception, that the Greek 
damſels who married with our countrymen, 
had not committed the fault of Critheis. 


Among the Greeks the ceremony of 
marriage is announced by thefeſtivals which 
precede it. The ancients called them Pro- 
luſoria, as they did thoſe which uſhered in 
the ſolemn ſacrifices made to Juno and 
Diana.. © Marriage,” ſays a ſhepherd of 

Theocritus, 
* Meurs, Grac, Fer. 842. 
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Theocritus, * © brings neither cares nor 
vexation, it is always attended by joy and 
feſtivity.” 


At preſent the intended bride on the 
evening of her nuptials is led by her female 
acquaintance, in triumph, to the bath. 
—The antiquity of this cuſtom you have 
already ſeen in my letter on the baths. —— 


Homer deſcribes the ceremonial of nup- 
tial pageants on the famous ſhield of Achil- 
les. The bride and bridegroom going from 
their houſe are received by numbers of per- 
ſons, ranged in the moſt exact order, who 
conduct them through the ſtreets with a 
blaze of torches; the air reſounding with 
the chanting of hymeneal odes. Others 
precede and follow the proceſſion, dancing 
to the melody of trumpets and flutes. The 
inhabitants of the city, allured by curioſity, 
are at their doors beholding this agreeable 
ſolemnity with an intereſted fatisfaQtion. 


Euripides mentions them. © Admetus,” 
deploring his wife, cries out, © Oh palace! 
Oh nuptial apartment! what difference 

between 


* Idil. 27. v. 25. 
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between my preſent ſituation and my paſt 
felicity | This manſion once entered, (alas 
wretched remembrance !) conducting my 
lovely fair, joyfully welcomed by the ſounds 
of muſic and of nuptial acclamations ; ſur- 
rounded by troops of ſocial friends following 
a crowd of flambeaux, while hymns of 
gratulation raviſhed the attending ear. 
Their theme, the happineſs of her from 
whom now proceeds this flood of grief. 


The Greeks ſtill obſerve the ſame diſpo- 
ſition in their nuptial proceſſions : nume- 
rous attendants, and muſic are always to 
be found on thoſe occaſions. They are ge- 
nerally opened to the harmony of a variety 
of inſtruments, and with dancing. The 
bride profuſely adorned, with looks abaſhed, 
proceeds in a ſolemn pace, ſupported by 
her female friends or neareſt relations: dur- 
ing which the epithalamium is performing. 
The admiring crowd preſs with the utmoſt 
impatience to ſee the bride, voluntarily ad- 
dreſſing her with theſe verſes of Catullus. 


Sed moraris, abit dies; 
Prodeas, nova nupta. * 
The 
* Ephital, 
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The time flies faſt and chides delay ; 
Haſte then, ob fair one ! while "tis day. 


Formerly the bride wore a veil of a red 
or yellow colour, a cuſtom ſtill continued 
by the Armenians, which veil, called flam- 
meum, covers the head, and deſcends al- 
moſt to the feet; it is commodiouſly form- 
ed to conceal the embaraſſments, tears, and 
burning bluſhes, inſeparable from beauty 
and innocence at ſuch a critical time.“ 

The ſplendid torch of Hymen, $ that 
torch ſo well known and celebrated by the 
poets, even to conſecration, as an emblem 
of marriage, ſtill maintains its place among 
the modern Greeks. It blazes in their pro- 
ceſſions, and is an attendant afterwards on 
the bridal bed, near which it is placed againſt 
the arrival of the new married pair, and re- 
mains until the whole of it is conſumed. If 


by any accident it ſhould become extin- 
guiſhed, 


* Jam nuptz trepidat ſollicitus pudor, 
Jam produnt lacrymas FLAaMMEa ſup- 
plices. CLAUD. 
{ Tollite, o pueri, faces: 
Flammeum video venire. Carr. 
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guiſhed, the moſt « unfortunate preſages 
would be drawn; on which account unre- 
mitting vigilance is uſed to prevent it. The 
ſacred fire was not more attentively watch- 
ed by the veſtals. 


The nuptial torch of the Romans was 
borne by a young man, which office among 
the ancient Greeks belonged to the mother 
of the bride. It was alſo her office to pre- 
pare and adorn the bridal bed. She per- 
formed the office of Pronuba, * and at- 
tended the bride thither ; at the ſame time 
taking on her the duty of Paranymphus, 
ſhe conducted the bridegroom in like man- 
ner. The Paranymphus and Pronuba are, 
by the modern Greeks, repreſented in the 
perſons of the marriage ſponſers, who ac- 
cordingly attend the married pair through 
every part of the ceremony. 


The bridegroom and bride before their 


preſentation at the altar are adorned with a 
crown 


* Mez, Ep. d' Herm. t. 2. p. 360. 
+ Ducitur ia thalamum virgo, ſtat Pronuba 
juxta. CLavp. de Rapt. Proſerp. 
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crown or chaplet, which the prieſt during 
the ceremony changes alternatively, pre- 
ſenting the man with the crown from his 
wife and then delivering the man's to her. 
This ceremony, practiſed by the moderns, 
owes its origin alſo to the ancients. 


You muſt know that anciently lovers as 
well as huſbands wore ſuch crowns or cha- 
plets. The lover upon a diſpute with his 
miſtreſs deſtroyed this emblem of his paſſi- 
on for her; which the huſband carried with 
him to the grave. 


Repreſentations of marriage were fre- 
quently expreſſed in bas reliefs upon the 
tombs of the ancients. I cannot otherwiſe 
explain the deſign of a tomb communicated 
tome by M. Peyſſonel, and which he has 
ſince tranſmitted to M. le Comte de Caylus, 
to be depoſited in his collection of antiqui- 
tes. The wife is receiving a crown from 
her huſband, who in his turn is crowned by 
their ſon to all appearance, as if renewing 
their vows. This piece, which ſeems to 
be an image of the moſt perfect union, may 

Vol. I. N alſo 
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alſo be ſuppoſed to repreſent the double 
crowns of Hymen and of Death. 


Juno, prefiding goddeſs of the hymenei 
train, wore a crown of ruſhes, mixt with 


thoſe flowers we call ?mmortals. (®) Crown; 
have ever been deſcribed as emblematic of 
marriage. Claudian, in his pleaſing de. 
ſcription-of the meadow, where Proſerpine 
amuſed herſelf gathering-the flowers which 
her footſteps had produced with inſtant ye. 
getation, (favoured with unuſual fecundity 
as may be ſuppoſed by Aurora and the bal. 
my Zephyrs which awaited her) ; repre- 
ſents thoſe. flowers forming themſelves ſpon- 
taneouſly into an hymeneal.crown. Dire- 
ful omen of the calamities deſtiny had al- 
Jotted for her in marriage. (+) 


Nuptia 


® Projicit ipſe ſuas deduQ3 fronte coronas, 
Ep. de Cydippe a Aconte. Noxvus men- 
tions a young man who was betrothed in mar- 
riage, but periſhed in battle, before he put on 
the nuptial crown: Dion vs. I. 2. v. 218, 
(+) Nunc ſociat flores, sxzszQUe iN 
a CORONAT, 
Augurium fatale tori, 
De Rapt. Proſerp. |. 2 
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Nuptial crowns were anciently, as now, 
conſecrated by the Greeks. You have al- 
ready ſeen that they were uſed upon all oc- 
caſions of feſtivity, and for all eſtates of 
people; from the throne to the ſhepherd's 
crook. 


I ſhould not omit one eſſential ceremony 
ſtill preſerved by the Greeks; the cup of 
wine anciently was preſented to the bride- 
groom in token of adoption. This cup was 
a ſymbol of contract and alliance. (*) At- 
ter him the bride drank from it, and in ſuc- 
ceſſion it was offered to the relations, and 
gueſts. Thus Pindar ſays: ($) “In mar- 

N 2 e riages 


(*) Athenzus here retraces the practice of 
the Segobrigians, among whom it was a cuſtom 
that the king's daughter preſented water to the 
perſon the choſe for a buſband. He repreſents 
the daughter of Nannes, preſenting the cup to 
Protis, chief of the Phocians, and the founder 
of Marſeilles. Ath. t. 13. . Dil. deM.Cary.p.60. 


($) o, vie afriicy amd xmgo; the, 
Os Ong _—_—— Nico, 
Or vr. 7. Stroph. I. 
Sparkling 
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«© riages of ſplendor among the opulent, the 
' © father with his own hand preſents to the 
© man; whom he has choſen to be a huſband 
« for his daughter, a cup of gold, ' park- 
& ling with the pureſt juice of the vine, 
et &c. ():“ Among the moderns the 
ceremony of preſenting the cup, is per- 
formed to both by the prieſt, immediately 
after the henediction: then hy him alfo it 
is delivered to the ſponſors, () and finally 
to the witneſſes of the marriage. You will 
find in the hiftory -of .the fower empire, 
that the emperor Maurice, who married 
the princeſs Conſtantina, 'immediately af- 


8 


Sparkling with the dew of the vine. 


7 


Bwgnreras 

Nuaie pal; agar bedr, Joe N. 

DE DOMo IN DOMDM. This cup uſed th be 

paſſed from houſe to houſe. See Mr, Clizbs- 

non's elegant tranſlation of this ode, with 

notes. T. 32. des Mem. de PAcad. des loſerlp. 

p. 464. Vincitori Oympiei, rradorts da ]. 
Bapt. Gautier, p. 128. 

(*) To all probability the Greek. wings + were 

Kronger und more fpirituous, then, than they 


are ar preſent, 
(Y V. de Tournefort, t. 1, p. 150. let. 3. 
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ter his ſucceſſion to the kingdom of her fa- 
ther Tiberius, commanded - a brilliant 
throne. ts be erected in the court before his 
palace, and covered it with a veil: the 
time being arrived when he was to preſent 
himſelf before his people, and the veil be- 
ing removed; the emperor was diſcovered 
with the empreſs by his ſide. The me 
tators (remember they were Greeks) as 
concert, ſtrike up. the hymenegl me ; 
while the Eunuch, who had conducted the 
princeſs, pours forth wine into a cup, which 
he preſents to the royal pair. (*). 


The Bzotians conducted the bride to the 
houſe of her huſband in a chariot, where 
being entered they burnt the axle-tree at. 
the entrance of the door ; in token of the 
domeſtic dutiet ſhe owed to her huſband, 
and that ſhe ought never more to go forth 
from his dwelling. — 


The Greeks, ever addicted to ſuperſtition, 


conſidered it as an unpropitious omen if the 
brid, 


— 


(*) Hiſt, du Baz Emp. t. 11. p. 355. 
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bride, in entering her huſband's houſe the 
firſt time, ſhould touch the threſhold of it, 
even with the tipof her foot ; which threſh- 
old in all other caſes was conſecrated to the 
goddeſs Veſta, or to the houſhold Gods. To 
avoid that misfortune the lady was general- 
ly carried over this dreadfu} obſtacle in the 


arms of her companions. (*) 


The bride is ſtill ſupported by her friends, 
who accompany her home ; and being ar- 
rived there, ſhe is obliged to encounter an- 
other ceremony equally ridiculous with 
that of the threſhold. A carpet being ſpread 
upon a ſieve, ſne is compelled to walk over it, 
in her way to her huſband's room. If the ſieve, 
over which it may be imagined ſhe never 
fails to tread with her greateſt force, ſhould 
not crackle as ſhe paſſes, her huſband and 
friends would entertain ſuſpicions prejudicial 
to her honor; but they are happy and con- 


tent with reſpeQ to that circumſtance, pro- 
vided 


(*) Senſim ſuper limen attolle pedes, nova 
nupta ; ſoſpes iter incipe hoc. PLaurT. in 
Caſina. Act. 4. Sce. 4. | 
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t0US,--- 


The greateſt part of the dowry conſiſts 
in precious ſtones and dreſſes, which they 
exhibit in the moſt glaring manner. 


In this they follow the ancient Greeks : 
Hermione ſays in Andromache, ** Theſe 
„ ornaments of gold which now adorn my 
„head; and that variety of robes, I poſ- 
« ſeſsz came to me neither from Achilles, 


“nor from Peleus. I brought them from 


« Sparta, Menelaus my father preſented 
them to me, with a dowry ſtill more 


« conſiderable ; to the end that I might 
« ſpeak with freedom.” Clytemneſtra ſays 


likewiſe, © Let them unload the waggons 
© of thoſe preſents which I intended for the 
« dowry of my daughter ; and let them be 
replaced in my palace.” (*) The mo- 
dern Greeks derive their greateſt vanity 
trom this ſort of ſplendor. 


Thecuſtom of the bridegroom preſenting 


the bride with the nuptial gifts is one of the 


moſt 


() Iphig. in Aulid. 
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moft ancient we know. It ſeems to have been 
obſerved all over the univerſe. We have 
an inſtance of it among the Barbarian Afi. 
cans, in the anſwer given by Sophoniſba to 
Maſiniſſa. That ſavage Numidian being 
reproached for his marriage with the daugh. 
ter of Aſdrubal, the avowed enemy of 
Rome; in order to deliver her from the 
malice of the Romans, ordered her to be 
preſented with a cup of poiſon; at the time 
of receiving it ſhe made this reply. ©] 
* accept this as the marriage-gift of Maſi- 
„ nifla, which would not in itſelf prove dif- 
* agreeable to me, if he had no other to 
«« preſent to his wife. Tell him however, 
c it is ill ſuited to the occaſion ; it would 
% not have been ſo much miſapplied on any 
other day as that of our marriage.” ( 


The Greeks celebrate their marriage 
| feaſts in various diverſions of dancing and 
play. Vaulters and tumblers are provided 
at thoſe times to entertain the gueſts, with 
" exertions 


() Accipio nuptiale munus, nec ingratum, 
ſi nihil majus vir uxori præſtare potuit : hoc 
tamen nuntia, me meliùs moriturum fuiſſe, fi 
non in funere meo nupſiſſem. TI . Liv. I. 30. 


© 27I 


— mm «ß, 
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exertions of their ſtrength and addreſs. Ho- 
mer paints a ſcence of that kind in a man- 
ner much reſembling the moderns. Tele- 
machus, and the ſon of Neſtor, arrive at 
the court of Menelaus juſt as he was about 
to celebrate the marriage of his daughter ; 
they find him at table among his friends, 
the palace re-echoing. with cries. of joy, 
mixed with the melody of various inſtru- 
ments, and the loud choruſſes of the ſing- 
er5 ; (*) one,” partieularly diſtinguiſhed in 
the midſt of a circle by the ſkilfub touch 
of his lyre, produces the moſt. divine har- 
mony ; while the vaulters and buffoons, by 
dances of agility ſurpaſſing belief, aſtoniſh - 
and delight the whole aſſembly. That ſpe- 
N 5 cies 
) Cnemon, an Athenian, gives his hand'to 
Nauſicles, who preſents it to his daughter, 
commanding her to take Cuemon for her huſ- 
band. After this ceremony, he orders his do- 
meſtics to appear, and {ing the nuptial cho-- 
ruſſes ; afterwards leading up the dance him- 
ſelf. Theag. & Charic. I. 6. t. 2. p. 14. 
Dancing at weddings introduced fuch liceu- 
tiouſnefs that the council of Laodicea in Phry- 
gia, held in the year 367, thought it neceſſa- 
ry to forbid it. Abr. de Fhiſk, de VEg), t. 2, p. 
103. 
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cies of dancing was deemed licentious : 
the council of Laodicea, held about the 
year three hundred and ſixty- ſeven, thought 
itſelf obliged to prohibit ſuch kind of dan- 
ces at the celebration of nuptials. 


It appears from Lucan, that the Ro- 
mans copied the principal of their marri- 
age ceremonies from the Greeks. Cato, at 
the renewal of his marriage with Marcia, 
omits the ufual circumſtances of pomp and 
ſplendor. No garlands adorn the door of 
his houſe; the ſacred torch of Hymen is 
not ſeen to blaze; nor do they elevate the 
nuptial bed as a throne, upon pillars of 
ivory. Their veſtments fhine not with 
gold and filver. Marcia appears neither 
' drefſed nor crowned with bridal ſplendor; 
ſhe comes, but not ſupported by her friends, 
or borne in their arms over the threſhold 
conſecrated to Veſta. The veil, commonly 
worn by the baſhful bride, to conceal from 
exploring eyes her confuſion, trepidation, 
and embarraſſment, flows not adown the 
graceful perſon of Marcia, Habited inthe 
uſual manner, ſhe receives her huſband, 
embracing him, as ſhe would her little in- 
fant; 
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Ant; the purple is concealed under a coarſe 
garment of the moſt diſmal aſpect. This 
ſolemn hymen admits not of thoſe riotous 
joys and petulant follies cuſtomarily atten- 
dant on ſuch occaſions ; no feaſts are pre- 
pared, no gueſts invited. The faithful 
couple renew their. vows in ſilence; and 
reunite their loves under the auſpices of 
Brutus, who is ſole ſpectator. (*), 


Among the Greeks a widow ſeldom re- 
marries. Pauſanias relates that it was for- 
bid by the ancients ; and that Gorgophona, 
who married Ocbalus, was the firſt in- 
ſtance of a woman eſpouſing a ſecond huſ- 
band. 

The 


* Feſta coronata non pendent limine ſerta, 

legitimzque faces, 

Turritaque premens frontem matrona co- 

| ronã 

Tralati vetuit contingere limina plants, 

Non timidum nuptæ leviter tectura pu- 
dorem 7 

Lutea demiſſos velarunt TLAMM RA vuly 
tus, &c. 

Non ſoliti lu (ere fales, PHAAS..). 2. 
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The Greeks by their religion are enjoin- 
ed continence the firſt night of marriage. 
It is known that at the fourth council of 
Carthage, held after the defeat of Gildon 
in 398, which gave peace to Africa, * it 
was regulated that the married-pair, out of 
reſpect to that holy ſacrament, ſhould, on 
the firſt night of their new eſtate, obſerve 
the moſt rigid forbearance of nuptial plea- 


ſures.. 


'This prohibition, fo advantageous to the 
priefts who have power of diſpenſation 
therein, was formerly eſtabliſhed in France. 


In this cc,antry the bridegroom gives to 
each of his companions who aſſiſted, or 
were preſent at the ceremony, a handful 
of comfits, which ſeems to be derived 
from the ancient method of diſtributing 
nuts; as a ſign that he renounced the fol- 
lies and juvenile amuſements of youth. (4) 

The 

* St. Auguſtin aſſiſted at that council; 
there were preſent alſo one hundred and four- 
teen biſhops. 

Hiſt. Eccleſ. de Fleury, t. 5. I. 20. 
{$) Sparge, Marite, nuces, Vixc1L, Eclog. 
8 Vid. Plin, de nuce juglande. 
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The ancient Greeks alſo diſtributed nuts 
and almonds to the marriage gueſts, at 
which the whole company joined in loud 
exclamations, and a general confuſion en- 
ſued. The new married couple-common-- 
ly ſeized that opportunity of retiring. * 


In the villages and in the country, the bride 
is conducted in a chariot. drawn by wild: 
oxen, and to the ſound of muſical inſtru- 
ments. I find but one inſtance of that ſort 
of proceſſion among the ancients, which 
Pauſanias mentions in a ſtory relating to 
the Plateans. I here give it to you; the 
ſimplicity of the ancients may poſſibly ex- 
cite a ſmile ! | 


Juno in one of thoſe choleric fits to: 
which ſhe was fo much addicted, the par- 
ticulars of which are not come to our 
hands, quitted her huſband Jupiter and re- 
tired to Eubcea. Jupiter, after many fruit- 
teſs attempts to ſoften the rigor of her re- 
ſentment, baſtened to find out Citheron- 

who- 


* Ne nuptz clamor audiretur. 
Scalis, in leQ. 
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who then reigned in Platea, in order to'aſk 
his counſel in reſpect to his embarraſſment 
with Juno. The prince adviſed Jupiter to 
order a wooden ſtatue to be made, and per- 
fealy. dreſſed to repreſent a woman; to 
have it placed in a chariot ; and drawn by 
wild oxen through the city. He propoſed 
that a report ſhould be previouſly propa - 
gated throughout the neighbouring king- 
doms, announcing: the approaching mar- 
riage of Jupiter with Platea, daughter of 
Aſopus. The information concerning the 
marriage would of courſe ſoon find its way 
to Juno, who no ſooner heard it but ſhe flies 
to Platea, approaches the chariot then in 
proceſſion through the ſtreets of the city 
ſeizes the ſuppoſed lady, and in an inſtant 
diveſts her of the marriage attite; when, 
to her infinite and agreeable furpriſe, there 
remained nothing but a ſtatue of wood. 
Pleaſed with the adventure, which had 
alarmed her in the moſt ſerious manner, 
ſhe could not but admire the ſtratagem, 
and immediately with open arms and face 
of joy embraces Jupiter. A perfect re- 
conciliation enſued upon the ſpot. The. 
Plateans 
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Plateans celebrate this event (ſo related by 
Pauſanias) as a feſtival. * 


I finiſh this with recommending to you 
to read thoſe elegant diſcourſes of Dion, 
on the delights of a rural life. A portrait 
which till reſembles its original and is a 
deſcription I prefer to all others. It is 
among the inhabitants of the country that 
marriage is a real joy and not a chimera, as 
it certainly is in the great world. You 
would be charmed with that ſimplicity of 
manners, and thoſe ceremonies founded. on 
originals produced in the remoteſt ages,. 
which ſtill ſubſiſt in Greece, with ſcarce: 
any alteration.. 


They endeavour to chooſe, as heretofore, 

a ſeaſon. favourable to their. wiſhes, — the 
air ſerene and the moon. attending. The 
betrothed couple labour with increaſed di- 
ligence, to bring on with greater expediti- 
on the day that is to fulfil their blifs. “ 1 
« would compare,” ſays the Greek au- 
thor, 


It was from this anecdote, Antreau took 
the ſubje of his comic ballet of Platea : the 
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thor, * © the different circumſtances at. 
& tending the life of a ſmple ſwain, and 
one of the great. For one of the latter, 
* what a multiplicity of forms and cere- 
* monies in every incident of his life, par- 
& ticularly in the affair of marriage? 
c What a number of perſons are ſummon.. 
& ed before even a ſingle preliminary can 
ce be formed? How many enquiries into 
5 the antiquity, the power, the fortune 
*« of each family?“ 


We may moſt ſafely repeat after Fontaine: 
In this point we are all Athemans. 


For which reaſons I ſhall ever conſider 
the ſpeRacle of a rural marriage as a ſcene, 
moft engaging, moſt intereſting, and beſt 
adapted to repreſent an image of felicity, 
That felicity which riches very ſeldom pro- 
due. 


L am, Sir, Yours, bee. 


® Vies des Orat, Grecs. t. 2. p. 114. 
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LETTER XVII. 


Nymphs, Women in Child-bed, Paternal Af- 
fection, Hoſpitality. 


SIR, 


Bride is diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
appellation among the modern Greeks 
that ſhe was in the time of the Ancients. 
She is called by thoſe of her own houſe 
En, Nymph. © Penelope ſays, (in Ovid's 
© epiſtles) nymphs (ſpeaking of the brides} 
* joyfully bear their offerings to the altars, 
that the Gods may _—_— their huf- 


“ bands.“ 


In moſt of the Greek dag, the ar of 
phyſic is exerciſed by the women, by means 
of ſome hereditary receipts of medicines ; 
or of diſcoveries from the diſtillation of 
ſimples, in which they greatly excel; as 
it is a practice much followed by that 

ſex. 


* Grata ferunt Nymphz pro ſalvis dona 
naritis. 
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ſex. Once at Milo I experienced myſelf 
the happy effects of their ſkill, The de- 
livery of women in child-birth is their pe- 
culiar province. The appearance of a ſur- 
geon being in general obnoxious to the 
Greek women at thoſe times. The author 
of Porig ne des loix, who made the moſt 
profound reſearches into ancient cuſtoms, 
has not omitted to relate the account-of a 
young woman of Athens, who, when the 
republic proſcribed the practice of phyſic 
or midwifry by women, diſguiſed herſelf 
in the habit of the other ſex, to contrive 
an opportunity of learning the obſtetric 
art, that ſhe might- be enabled to relieve 
the women from the embarraſiments 
they were in; in being compelled to ſeek 
aſſiſtance from men on occaſions of child- 


birth. "Their delicacy was ſo great in ſuch 


caſes that many periſhed for want of aſſiſt- 
ance.. The young Athenian, it may be eaſily 
conceived, had no cauſe to complain of want 
of buſineſs in her newly- acquired ſcience; 
but it being obſerved, that the whole practice 
of the faculty centered in this new phyſician: 


ſuſpicions aroſe which were indeed but too 
well 


* T, 2. p. 270. Hygin, fab. 274. p. 328. 
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well founded. She was brought before the 
court of the Areopagus, to give an account 
of herſelf. Agnodice, (which was her 
name,) had no great difficulty in juſtifying 
her conduct; ſhe confeſſed the diſguiſe, 
but produced the moſt authentic teſtimony 
of her having aſſumed it for the benefit of 
human nature, and of her friends in parti- 
cular. The juſtice of the court, admitted 
her excuſe ; the proſcription was taken off; 
and-in future the women were permitted 
to follow-the profeſſion without reſtraint, 
which they have ever ſince continued to 
practiſe. A midwife is a character great- 
ly eſteemed by the modern Greeks. 


Would you believe, that conjugal affec- 
tion is to be found as generally, and in as 
great a degree, among the modern Greeks, 
a5 we meet with deſcriptions of it in the 
days of ancient Greece, * Every thing 
Claudian ſays of the dignity of the mother, 
who by that title alone preſerved the ſame 
rank in her huſband's affections, which 

| | the 


* Omnis amor magnus, ſed aperto in con- 
1uge major, Porr. 
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the attraQtions of her youth had formerly 
obtained, is exactly verified in the preſent 
age. * 


In a word, notwithſtanding what you 
may have read in Pauſanias, That the 
c ancients reſpe&ed the qualities of father 
« and mother in a different manner to what 
ic was done by the Greeks of his days. t” 
and that it is true every race of men dege- 
nerates at ſome particular period, yet I can 
aſſure you paternal affeQion and filial pie- 
ty, are - virtues ſtill ſubſiſting without the 
leaſt diminution in Greece. They ſhone, 
it is true, with greater luſtre in the firſt 
ages, becauſe poets paid more attention to 
them; Homer, when he would deſcribe 
Ulyſſes? joy at the proſpect of ſafety after 
he had been floating a long time on the 
waves, compares it to the delight of a child 
beholding its father whom it tenderly loved, 
reſtored to health after a long anddeſperate 


diſeaſe, which had reduced him to the brink 
of 


* Fzmina, cum ſenuit, retinet connubia 


partu. 
Uxoriſque decus matris reverentia penſat. 


+ T. 2. p. 239. 
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of the grave. Such was the joy of Ulyf- 
ſes when he firſt got aſhore. 


Nothing can wound the ſenſibility of the 
paſhons more ſtrongly than the bitter com- 
plainings of Megara for the lofs of her chil- 
dren, in the 3d Idytliom of Moſchas ; it is 
the cry of nature, and the expreſſion of 
feelings which the Greeks have A 
moſt fuſceptible of. 


Hoſpitality is another excellent — 
in which the Greeks are never deficient. 
The arrival of a ſtranger puts the whole 
touſe in gala; and the beſt apartments are 
deſtined for his uſe. The Turks are not 
wanting in the exerciſe of the ſame good 
offices. | 


hoſpitality after the example of the Greeks 
and Romans. Among the latter, inns were 
frequented by the loweſt claſs of 
only, Perſons of Klin tion or reputation 
never travelled without letters of recom- 
mendation to all the towns through which 
their affairs required them to paſs ; the 


perm 
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perſons thoſe letters were addreſſed to al- 
ways received and lodged them in their 
houſes. This intercourſe of recommend. 
tion (as M. VAbbe de Fleury obſerves) 
in proceſs of time became, as it were, here. 
ditary in the different parts of Greece and 
Italy, and bound them in the ſtrongeſt 
bands of friendſhip and alliance. 'They re- 
garded hoſpitality as a duty of religion; 
Jupiter himſelf preſided at ſuch feaſts ; and 
the perſon of the ſtranger was ſacred in all 
places, as well as the table provided for the 


gueſts. 


There was formerly a feſtival inſtituted 
in honour of Hecate, for having given an 
hoſpitable reception to Theſeus, when he 
was upon an expedition to deſtroy the fa- 
mous bull of Marathon. She further of- 
fered vows, and made ſacrifices for the ſuc- 
ceſs of his undertaking, and for his happy 
return. The exerciſe of that amiable vir- 
tue, hoſpitality, procured her the name of 
Exabee and the eſtabliſhment of the feſti- 


val gave her the rank of a goddeſs. 
Diodorus 


. Meurs des chretiens, p. 124. 
Petr. Caſtell. de feſtis græc. p. 650. 
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Diodorus relates that Gellias, the richeſt 
man im Agrigentum, retained a certainnum- 
ber of domeſticks on purpoſe to invite all 
ſtrangers to come and take up their lodg- 
ings at his houſe; and that ſeveral of his 
fellow citizens followed the example in a 
certain degree. 


The Turks, beſide the inns or khams, 
eſtabliſhed for the conveniency of travel- 
lers, have alſo erected poſt-houſes for their 
turther accommodation, which they call 
Menzilkhani, They are ſituated on the great 
roads, where all couriers, provided with 
the prince's paſſport, are lodged and pro- 
vided with every neceſſary article of tra- 
velling. Formerly they furniſhed horſes 
and even carriages, gratis, to thoſe who tra- 
velled with the emperor's order; but it 
was puniſhable (according to M. Abbe 
du Bos) to take either without order. 


The emperor Pertinax, at a time when 
he was chief of a cohort, having acted con- 
trary to his orders was condemned to the 
puniſhment of performing a long journey 
on foot. 


When 
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When the poſt-houſes failed in the 
number of horſes required, they were au- 
thoriſed to take others from the neigh- 
bouring parts to make 'up the deficiency. 
The ſame ordinance ſtil] ſubſiſts. Not- 
withſtanding all theſe wiſe regulations, you 
will readily conceive that travelling poſt is 
more commodiouſly performed in France 
than in Turkey. 


Jam, Sir, Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XVII. 


Ceremonies of a Greek Funeral. 


- 


SIR, 


OU have ſeen the Greeks on their 
days of marriage, feſtivity, and joy, 
| am now going to draw a partrait of them 
in lamentation, tears and forrow. Such 
are the tranſient paſſages of this ſhort life, 
that chagrin follows quick upon the foot- 
ſteps of our enjoyments. In the country 
where I am at preſent, deſcribing the man- 
ners of the people, and making you, as it 
were, a party in the tour, we no ſooner quit 
the jocund revels of the laughing meadows, 
but we fall in with ſome dreary walk plant- 
edon either ſide with the mournful cypreſs. 
t is even pleaſant ſometimes to repoſe un- 
der its gloomy ſhade, 


Follow me into the houſe where the pierc- 
ing cries of the ſlaves, and domeſticks pro- 
claim the approach of death ! Seeſt thou 


not a woman, who ſwooning, is ſupported 
Vor. I. O in 
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in the arms of her attendants : it is a dif. 
trated mother whoſe daughter this mo- 
ment gives up the ghoſt. Her grief, too 
mighty to be endured in ſilence, forces its 
way in loud exclamations. Her atten. 
dants anſwer with bitter ſighs and floods 


of tears.--- Hear her cries : 


«© Oh my child! my daughter! thou, 
« who karſt gav'ſt me a right to the tender 
© name of mother, thou, who no ſooner 

_ * ſaw'ſt the light but crying I received thee 
* into my arms, art now deaf to the crie: 
* of thy parent! Theſe cries ſhall pierce 
* the very inmoſt receſs of the tomb where 
© thou art going to deſcend; even the 
ce higheſt heaven ſhall hear them ! it is thy 
© mother who calls! My child! what do 
% fay ?---my ſoul, my life, the prop of 
* my exiſtence, and canſt thou abandon 
© me thus? Has life forſaken thee in the 
« ſtrength of thy age, in the flower of thy 


« youth ? * No thou only ſlumbereſt, or 
| a profound 


* Such are the complaints of the mothe! 
1 of Euryalus. 
Tune illa ſenectæ 

Sera meæ requies potuiſti linquere ſolam, 
Crudelis. &c, AXne1d I. 9 
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a profound and tranquil ſleep has ſeized 
© thee; it is I who die, grief has robbed 
« me of life. Oh ſleep of death! eternal 
« ſleep! night more horrible than that 
« which is to cloſe the creation! thy ſha- 


« dows ſurround me, thou haſt raviſhed 


from me a daughter who never will re- 
«© turn.---Let me follow her, re-unite me 
& to all that was dear to me in this world. 
© —Barbarians, why do you interrupt 
© me?” continuing with a firm voice and 
an unclouded eye?“ © Why do you pre- 
vent me? I go to ſeek my child, ſhe is 
« waiting for me, hark! ſhe calls! No, 
«© ſhe is not dead---for pity's ſake do not 
« yndeceive me or if it be ſo, let me em- 
« brace her clay-cold corſe. Perhaps the 
ce touch of a mother may waken it again to 
action, renew the ſprings of lite ?---Oh 
« heavens, no! the cries of death, and the 
e diſmal echo of bewailing tell me my er- 
© ror. Now, now, they tear her from me. 
“Stop your hands, barbarians. I go--- 
e ſupport me---my deareſt child, I come ; 


thou dragg*ſt me with thee into the tomb 
of death.” 
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The afflicted mother, in this ſtate of diſ- 
traction, follows the funeral proceſſion. 


Let us go with it to the laſt ceremony 
of interment. 


The neareſt relations and friends attend 
the proceſſion as formerly ; women and girls 
come next, their hair diſhevelled, and 
weeping ; being arrived at the burial place, 
their tears flow more copiouſly. This is 
alſo according to the ancient method, as 
related in the firſt ſcene of the Andrian, 
where Simo recounting all that he has done 
for his ſon, brings to remembrance the 
death of Andro:' daughter, and what paſſed 
at her funeral, at which he aſſiſted, to 
oblige his ſon, who alſo attended to pay 


the laſt honours to her remains. 
In 


* .. - In funus prodeo 


Eftertur, imus, Interea inter mulieres 
Quz ibi aderant fort unam adſpicio ado- 


leſcentulam - s 
J ²ĩðv Funus interim 


Procedit: ſequimur, ad ſepulchrum venimus, 
In ignem impoſita eſt, fletur, &c. 
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In the 135th plate of the Monumenti 
Antichi of M. Winckleman, whoſe works 
it always gives me pleaſure to quote, 
Andromache is deſcribed followed by a 
great number of Trojans, attending the 
corple of Hector, which they are carrying 
into 'Troy. 


Statius repreſents the Argivian women, 
bewailing the death of their relations killed 
at the ſiege of "Thebes. * 


The Greeks conform to the ancient cuſ- 
tom of waſhing the body before interment ; 
in which they are followed by the Turks. 
They hire, as formerly, a certain number 
of women, who walk in proceſſion before 
the body, tearing their hair, and ſinging 
the praiſes of the deceaſed. Theſe mourn- 
ers among the Romans had the appellati- 
on of Præficæ, + and the ſingers, who were 
a ſeparate body, the name of Næniæ. 

O 3 | In 

* - - - Dejedi in pectore crines, 

Accindigque finus. = = = = 

Triſtibusillabens famulis, iterungue reſurgens 

Duerit inops Argia vias. 

. THEBA1D |. 12. 
+ Sec the female mourners, Mus x CAI. 


Tom, 3. p. 127. 
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In Euripides, they will not believe the 
death of Alceſte, becauſe the proxy for the 
people or the choir ſays, I ſee no water pre- 
pared to waſh the body, nor tearing of hair, 
neither do ] hear the cries of women; circum- 
flan-es tubich ſhould always make a part of 
the funeral obſeq:ues. * 


The women of the preſent age, when a 
death happens in the houſe, cry without 
ceaſing for ſome time, and refuſe either 
nouriſhment or ſleep; but (asa Greek poet 
obſerves) in caſes of the moſt violent afflic- 
tion, thoſe fits of crying are preſently re- 
lieved by a gentle ſlumber, at leaſt. $ 


Formerly the women expreſſed their 
grief on thoſe occaſions by plucking off 
their hair, and rending their garments. The 
gentle Hero, perceiving the body of her 
dear Leander, at the break of day, float- 
ing on the ſea,---tears her veſtments, and 


with the moſt piercing cries, takes leave of 
| the 


e. d 

IA, vw 0 TeXAGNG yu. 

$ Coluthi Lycopol. Theb. de rapt. Helen. 
Lib. 1. v. 361. 


— 
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the world, plunging inſtantly into the ſea, 
in order to ſhare the fate of her beloved 


huſband. * 


The Myrmidons, and Briſcis herſelf tore 
off their hair, and covered the tomb of 
Achilles $ with it. The Greek women 
now act the Tame part, but it is principally 
confined to the hireling mourners. + 


It was thought in former times a picce 


of injuſtice done to the deceaſed t to keep 
them long above ground. At preſent in- 
terment follows the death with all poiſible 


expedition. 


When a virgin dies, the body is dreſſed 


in the richeſt habits of the deceaſed, and: 


O4 the 


* Muf. v. 165. 

Quintus Smyrn, Derel. I. 3. v. 68 5. 

+ The women were nevertheleſs forbid by 
Solon, to ſcratch and bruiſe their faces, or to 
praQiſe any grimace or diſtortions of the fea- 
tures, to provoke the' tears of the funeral at- 
tendants. PLurT. liſe of SoLON, 


t Id. J. 3. v. 32,3. . 
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the head crowned with flowers; the wo- 
men from the windows throw roſes and 
ſcented waters on the bier as it paſſes along 
the ſtreets. --- 


Anciently the corpſes were decorated 
with ſeveral crowns of flowers, as marks of 
triumph, to ſhew that they bad at length 
ſurmounted the miſeries and vexation of 
life; for which reaſon a corpſe was called 
reparupiror, or cretuned.“ In Ariſtophanes, 
a woman ſays: © Receive this crewn at my 
& hands, a ſecond and a third, let me preſent 
ce you with, Charon waits for you. Theſe 
crowns are deſcribed in the bas-relief of 
M. de Peyſſonel, as well as the nuptial 
crowns, which we have already mention- 
ed. Menius lying dead, appears crowned 
by his ſon; Neopolis his wife, who died 

ſome 


®* The ſurvivors of the famous Greek ſol- 
diers who ſerved under Xenophon, in Aſiatic 
'Chrace, after having buried their deceaſed 
ſriends, erected a CEXOTAPHIUM and a grand 
funeral pile, on which they ſcattered crowns 


vf flowers. 
XENGCEUON DE Cyr, ETI D. | 6. c. 5 
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ſome time before alſo lies crowned by one 
of her relations. * 


I ought not to omit the funeral feaſts. 
Demoſthenes in his harangue for Cteſiphon, 
where he ſo vaingloriouſly boaſts of being 
choſen in preference to Eſchines, and other 
fountains of eloquence, to deliver the fu- 
neral oration for thoſe who were killed at 
the famous battle of Chæronea, ſays: It 
“is not to the public voice alone that I owe 
my election to this honourable office; 
ee the parents and brothers of the deceaſed, 
© whoſe duty it was to take charge of their 
funeral obſequies, joined their unani- 
© mous ſuffrages that I ſhould be appoint- 
« ed. Even the funeral repaſt, which our 
« religion has enjoined ſhould be conduct- 
ed at the houſe of the deceaſed's neareſt 
c relation, was made under my roof. What 
man ſo proper to beſtow thoſe honors 
upon, as he who had the care of their 
*© eternal fame?“ 


O 5 The 


* This BAs RELIEF has been engraved, 
and is now to be ſeen in the collection of the 
ComTE De CAaYLUs. pl. 74. 
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The funeral feaſt is never neglected by 
the modern Greeks ; the neareſt relation is 
charged with the preparation of it, and 
there terminates the funeral ceremony. 


I have already ſaid, that fathers and mo- 
thers always follow their children to the 
tomb. It is expected the public ſhould be 
witneſs of the pangs felt on ſuch occaſions 
by an inconſolable parent. Sappho, to 
expreſs her ſorrows in the abſence of Phaon, 
ſays, ſhe has pierced the air with her cries, 
and torn the hair from off her head. To paint 
the exceſs of her grief in yet ſtronger co- 
lours, ſhe compares herſelf to a mother, 
following the diſmal proceſſion of her 
child's funeral, overwhelmed with miſery 


and diſſolved in tears. 


The tears and piercing cries of the atten- 
dants might ſerve to aſſiſt the parent if her 


feelings were not ſufficiently acute to produce 
the 


o Poſtquam ſe dolor invenit, nec pectora 
plangi, . 
Nec puduit ſeiſſis exululare comis : 
Non aliter quam fi gnati pia mater adempti 
Portet ad extructos corpus inane rogos. 


Fo at. Py Pr 
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the expected teftimony of ſorrow : but to 
the honour of the Greek women, hypo- 
criſy has no reſidence in their hearts 


they act always from the genuine dictates . 


of it. 


St. Chryſoſtom, who ſeverely cenſures 


the Greeks of his days, diſapproved of their 
natural as well as purchaſed lamentations, 


and alſo of the feaſts made at their funerals ; 


that exceſſive oſtentation of grief was not to 


his liking. In lieu of it we have ſubſtitut- 
ed pageantry, and the pomp. of a nume- 
rous train to attend the proceſſion, deco- 
rated with every ornament which the na- 
ture of ſuch an event will permit.“ 


The ſame. reverend father reprotches 
them in the following terms, © 'The wo- 
« men in times of affliction make a vain 
c ſhew of their ſorrow ; bare their arms, 
* pluck the hair from their heads, and tear 


* their cheeks ; ſome really tranſported. 


with unreaſonable grief, while others 
„affect it from mere oſtentation. Oh 
women, 


* Mem. de Academie des Inſcrip, Extraits. 


du P. Monif. 
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« women, ye know not what ye do. Where. 
« fore tear your hair, diſrobe yourſelves, 
* and cry out with that hideous noiſe ? At 
other times dancing, ye imitate the fran- 
« tic prieſteſſes of Bacchus. Do ye not 
e think ſuch proceedings offend the true 
God! What extravagance !''— * 


In Greece, fathers and mothers wear 
mourning for their children, which con- 
tinues a long time. It is a cuſtom very 
ancient in this country. Among number- 
leſs examples, one may ſuffice, which 
Eſchines has furniſhed us with, in that 
harangue, where he employs all the re- 
ſources of hrs art to render Demoſthenes 
obnoxious to the Athenians. I need not 
inform you that polite expreſſions no more 
abounded in the diſputes among the Greek 
philoſophers, than in the contentions of 
their Gods and Heroes at leaſt Homer tells 
us ſo. When I mention this circumſtance, 
I ought to obſerve that the Greek language 
is provided with a number of coarſe abu- 
five expreſſions, which the delicacy of our's 


knows nothing of.— But to Eſchines. 
«© This 


* Ser, 62, on S. John, 
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“ This wretch,” (ſays he, ſpeaking of 
Demoſthenes,) “ in leſs than ſeven days 
cc after the death of his daughter, and be- 
&© fore he had paid one tribute of ſorrow 
ce to her memory, or any of thoſe duties 
©* which nature and the laws of his coun- 
© try require, appeared publickly crowned 
* with flowers, and habited in the ſplendid 
* dreſs of one aſliſting at a feſtival or ſa- 
e crifice 3 thereby moſt ſcandalouſly vio- 
© lating every ordinance of Gods and men. 
Not even the remembrance of that 
precious gift which the immortals had 
© beſtowed on him, and the only oppor- 
© tunity he ever enjoyed of being called by 
ce the tender appellation of father, could 
& reſtrain him from fo groſs an act of im- 
ce piety. I ſpeak not this with any deſign 
« to inſult his misfortune, but to make 
ce the world acquainted with his true cha- 
& rater.” 


The learned notes of M. Toureil who 
has tranſlated this author, prove by many 
quotations from the Greek writers, that 
parents always uſed to wear mourning upon | 
the death of their children, Iphigenia, Il 

going 1 
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going to ſacrifice,ſays in her prayer. 
« * Do not after my death cut your hair, 
c nor take the habits of mourning.” She 
aſks the ſame favour of her ſiſters. 


Thus, on whatever ſide we turn our at- 
tention, we ſhall find that this people re- 
ſembled each other in all ages. The 
Greeks of the preſent age, are the Greeks. 
of any period you chooſe to mention. But 
this truth ſtands in need of new proots, to 
undeceive thoſe who fill think that merit 
is only to be found among the ancients. 
Thoſe ſhall not be wanting in the letters 
you will hereafter receive from me. In 
the firſt of them we will ſtop and contem- 
plate the tombs of the Greeks. 


I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


* In Euripides. 


LETTER 
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LETTER KXIX. 


Tombs, Epilaphs, &c. 


SIR, 


H E tombs of the Greeks, like thoſe 

of the Turks and other oriental na- 
tions, are ſituated on the high roads lead- 
ing into towns and villages. They are not 
furrounded with walls like ours, but are 
nevertheleſs a ſacred aſylum for fugitives. 
Racine, a faithful and exact imitator of 
the cuſtoms of ancient Greece, which he 
has ſo well ſtudied, mentions this circum- 
ſtance in his tragedy of Phedra. * 


Aux portes de Trezene, & parmi les tom- 


beaux, 
Des princes de ma race antiques ſẽpultures, 
Eſt un temple ſacre, redoutable aux par- 
jures. 


I have 


0 Phedr, ac, LY ſc. 8. 
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I have hitherto ſpoke of the cuſtoms of 
this people merely as they merited our re- 
gard on account of their antiquity ; but 
with reſpect to their tombs it cannot be 
denied that they have the advantage of our- 
ſelves in every particular, relating to uti- 
lity, and conveniency. If they are always 
erected without the towns, it is becauſe 
reaſon and the natural order of things, has 
pointed that out to be their proper ſituati- 
on; that the dwellings of the living might 
be diſtinguiſhed from the abode of the dead. 
You will never in Greece find the temple 
where the eternal is adored, ſullied with 
the. infection of dead bodies, as with us. 
The incenſe burnt in our churches ſeems 
more properly applied to diſſipate the peſti- 
ferous exhalations which continually ariſe 
from putrefactions, than to the holy pur- 
poſes of divine ſervice. If ſome great 
men, like Acriſes and Cecrops, * by the 
benefits they conferred on mankind, have 
anciently received the honour of interment 
in cities; if the emperor Conſtantine from 

a motive 


* Traite des funer. de Guichard, l 2. 
p. 128. 
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a motive of piety directed his body to re- 
main after death, in the church of the ho- 
ly apoſtles, * which was of his own found- 
ing; if ſince that the ſame diſtinction + 
has been granted to a few biſhops of the 
chriſtian church, and other perſons of ex- 
emplary life; in a word, if the f empe- 
ror Leo once granted permiſſion to bury in 
churches ; it was a practice ſo much abuſ- 
ed in ſucceeding ages, that the continu- 
ance of it has been forbid by ſeveral of 
the F general ſynods, or councils of our 
chriſtian biſhops; as well to maintain the 
dignity of the church as to guard the lives 
and health of its faithful children: but 

it 


la eccleſia quam ipſe eo conſilio ædiſi- 
caverat, SOCRAT. |. 1, cap. ult.-—Accord- 
ing to St. John Chryſoſtom, his body was 
depoſited in the porch of the church. In 
cpiſt. 2. ad Cor, hom. 26. 


+ Evad. I. 4. cap. 30. Vita fulgent. cap. 
ult. 


t Nov. 820. 
y Synod of Aux. in 545, can. 14. capit. 


Theodolph. ar. 9, coun, of Nantz in 660, of 
Meaux in 895, 
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it is a practice now purſued to the moſt 
ſhameful exceſs, in all the pariſhes within 
the juriſdiction of France. The ancient 
Greeks moſt ſcrupulouſly obſerved that 
wiſe law which prohibited interments in 
their temples, or even within the walls of 


their cities. It was a law greatly received 
throughout all Greece, and ought certain- 


ly to be adopted by all nations defirous of 


eſtabliſhing the police of their cities upon 
the beſt footing. * 


In Greece the fineneſs of the marble, 
the ornaments of architecture, and the 
epitaphs on the tomb itſelf, point out the 
rank and occupation of the deceaſed. + On 


the tomb of a ſculptor moſt probably you 


will find a chiſſel: on that of a ſoldier, the 
arms of his profeſſion ; and in like man- 
ner of the reſt. This cuſtom 1s of long 
ſtanding among the Greeks. 


Meniskus (ſays Sappho) decorated the 
« the tomb of Pelagus his ſon, who was a 
&« fiſherman, 


* Hominem mortuum in urbe ne ſepelito. 


neve urito, Law of the 12 tables. 
+ Taite des funer, p. 114. 


PM Ax — —_ 
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«© fiſherman, with an oar and a net; inſtru- 
ments expreſſive of his laborious and 
dangerous calling. 


Thus the ghoſt of Elpenor, ſays to 
Ulyſſes, ** Erect a tomb to my memo- 
ry, and let it be near the ſea fide, that 
*« my diſaſtrous fate may be made known 
| © to paſſers-by; do not forget alſo to have 
*« an oar engraved upon it, as a mark of 
© my profeſſion, and of the ſervices I have 
© rendered you.“ 


Archimedes, + according to Plutarch, de- 
ſired his parents not to ſuffer any other or- 
nament upon his tomb than a cylinder and 
a ſphere. Theſe he deſired might alſo ſerve 
for his epitaph. 


The epitaphs of the modern Greeks are 
wrote with that ſimplicity, which ſo much 
characteriſed thoſe of their anceſtors, and 
was ſo happily imitated by the Romans. 
Such are the epitaph $ Callimachus_made 

for 


* Odyfs. I. 21. 
+ Plut, life of Marcell, 
$ Nonn, Ep. Penthel, I. 46. v. 518. 
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for his father Baltus, and thoſe Virgil and 
Tibullus deſigned for themſelves. — 


The Indian philoſopher, who with fo 
much firmneſs and bravery, thrEw himſelt 
into the flames at Athens in the preſence of 
Auguſtus, and, to the great aſtoniſhment 
of the Greeks, had no other epitaph on 
his tomb than this ſimple inſcription ; 


Here are depoſited the aſhes of Zarmano 
Chegas, an Indian of Bargoſa, who, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of his country, encountered a 
voluntary death. * 


Moſt of the ancient inſcriptions, ſhow 
the reſpe& they enter tained for the aſhes of 
the dead, and for the tombs which incloſ- 
ed them; an example of this is to be met 
with at Thyatira, atteſted by Mr. Smith, 
M. Spon, Mr. Whezler, and Mr. Peyflo- 
nel. + 


„ Fabius Sozimus cauſed this tomb to be 


«© erected, near the conſecrated olive-tree, 
& which 


* Hiſt. of the emp. of Crev. I. 2. p. 74. 
+ Th. Sm. note 7. Eccl. p. 18. Voy. de M. 
de Peyſſon a Sardis, 
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which ſtands in the Chaldocian field, by 
© the ſide of the great road at the entrance 
« of the city; for the reception of him- 
« ſelf and his dear wife Aurelia Pontiana,* 
and for them alone.--Should any impious 
« hand dare to violate this foundation, he 
« will not only incur a fine of thirteen 
« hundred denarii of filver, but ſuffer the 
*« puniſhment aſſigned by the laws to thoſe 
« ſacrilegious felons who diſturb the aſhes 


« of the dead to rob their tombs.” This 


ſpecies of robbery was formerly ſo com- 
mon, that in the time of St. John Chry- 
ſoſtom, the priſons were filled with male- 
factors committed for that offence. $ The 
ancient Greeks forbid the interment of ma- 
ny peiſons in one tomb, except they were 
of the ſame family. The epitaphs which 
ſill remain inform us, that penalties were 
axed in caſes of diſobedience. . 


Thoſe 


* Ty yAUtuTay! urn YUNG. 

Homil. 60, on St. John, 

} Rec. de M. le Comte de Caylus, Voy. de 
Sponto 2. p. 165 
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Thoſe tombs for many ages continued 
unviolated, but avarice, ignorance and a 
falſe zeal, has ſince prevailed to the de- 
ſtruction of the fineſt monuments of that 
kind. The hiſtorian of the lower empire 
ſays, they raked the aſhes of the dead in 
order to ſeek for whatever valuable tempo- 
ralites might be depoſited with them; 
they even carried away the marble of which 
they were built; and under religious pre- 
tences outraged humanity. The emperor 
Valentinian was obliged to enact a law ex 
preſsly to puniſh thoſe vile ſacrilegiſts. * 


I need not obſerve, that though the magni- 
ficence of tombs is produced in many caſes 
from the ebullition of vanity and riches, it 
is in others the compenſe due to valour and 
merit, and in particular to thoſe heroes 
who have ſignalized themſelves in the cauſe 
of their country.-- Cyrus, bewailing with 
Panthzus the fall of Abradatus, in order 
to conſole him, promiſes to ere a ſuperb 

monument 


Du 13 Mer. 447. t. p. 192. Hiſt, du Bus- 
Empire. 
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monument to the memory of their deceaſ- 
ed friend. + 


Who can read without emotion the fol- 


lowing inſcription of an ancient tomb at 
Thebes ? 


* My father and mother honored my 
* body with their tears; performing, around 
my inſenſible tomb, the cuſtomary fune- 
real rites; but my ſoul is gone to the man- 
e ſions of the juſt. My father was an 
Italian by birth, named Adæus: my 
„name Nedymus, and, without vanity it 
may be ſaid, I died regretted by many. I 
lived only a few years, being born to 
enjoy but a ſhort life, by the cruelty of 
an inconſtant age. We muſt all ſubmit 
eto fate. Kings themſelves are not ex- 
e empt from its laws. My father, Zoſi- 
“mus, who ſighs inceſſantly after my 
© immortal ſoul, cauſed this to be inſerib- 
ed on my tomb.“ 


Sometimes the ancient epitaphs contain - 
ed a ſhort deſcription of the perſonal beau- 
ties 
+ Xenop. Cyrop. I. 7. 
T. 2. inſc, anc. p. 15. 
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ties of the deceaſed. The ſame author 
tells us, he diſcovered an inſtance of it at 


Athens, on the tomb of a young woman 


called Cilitia Charitopis, who died in the 
flower of her life, “ her hair was of a 
* light colour, her eyes ſoft and languiſh- 
& ing, her complexion of ſnow, &c.” * 


Beſides theſe tombs, they have little 
grave-ſtones, which anciently, as now, ſerv- 
ed to acquaint the reader with the name of 
the perſon buried there. The Turks have 
adopted this cuſtom. + 


At Athens, ſays Pauſanias, thoſe brave 
citizens, who fell in the ſervice of their 
country, are interred by the ſide of the 
road that leads to the academy; their 
tombs are known by pillars ſet up for that 
purpoſe, whereon are marked the names of 
the deceaſed, and the places of their nati- 
vity. 


It is impoſſible to turn one's eyes towards 


thoſe immenſe plains formerly covered with 
flouriſhing 


* Spon, t. 2. p. 39. 
t Diod. I. 15. 
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flouriſhing cities, the ſeat of arts, and the 
glory of the univerſe : now ſtrewed with 
the ruins of temples, and the dreary mo- 
numents which incloſe the remains of ſo 
great a people, without ſhedding a tear of 
regret at the inſtability of human gran- 
deur. Nor is it poſſible to forget an ex- 
preſſion of Sulpicius, on the ſame occaſi- 
on, ubi tot oppidorum cadavera projecta 
jacent; a very fine image of the decay of 
this country in his days: he makes uſe of 


it in a letter of conſolation to Cicero on 


the death of his daughter Tullia; pointing 
out to him how inconſiderable his loſs was 
in compariſon with the deſtruction of thoſe 
notable monuments, ſo much more ſolid 
and durable in their nature, then become 
the wreck of time. 


Learn hence, ye vulgar ſouls, to die 
« without repining.“ * 


Life is held by the moſt brittle tenure; 
youth, full of levity and diſſipation, miſ- 
pends the preſent hour, without thinking 

Vol. I. P of 
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„Malherbe. 
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of the future. Man arrives at maturity 
of judgment, but by flow degrees; and 
when he has once attained it, the remain- 
ing part of life is too ſhort to make an ad- 
vantageous uſe of the acquiſition The 
inſtant he comes to the perfection of his 
reaſon, his powers decline. Nature is al- 
ways in motion; ſhe muſt either advance 
or recede. In this poſition all things are 
involved. Every being carries with it, in 
its progreſs, the cauſe of its deſtruQion. 
The fruits of the earth, having gained a 
perfect maturity, begin to corrupt. 


The moſt ſtoical inſenſibility muſt be 
moved at the ſight of the devouring ha- 
vock, death has made in this country. 


It is but juſt ſometimes to pay the tri- 
bute of a tear to the remembrance of our 
departed friends. Faithful to this princi- 
ple, the Greeks from time to time deplore 
the loſs of thoſe who have been dear to 
them in life, by an affectionate ſigh or ten- 
der tear vented on the tomb of the dead. 
How different this from the formal cere- 


mony obſerved by us on ſuch occaſions, 
and 
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and that by the injunction of our religion! 
But is it at all ſurpriſing we ſhould be ſo 
much eſtranged from nature, who reje& 
with indignation, as groſs and indelicate, 
every Circumſtance capable of exciting our 
natural ſenſibility ? 


The Greeks celebrate the feſtival of Eaſ- 
ter with great joy and ſplendour, accom- 
panying it with entertainments and public 
dances. One day of that ſeaſon is alſo ſet 
apart for a viſit to the tombs, where they 
reſort in great numbers to bewail the loſs of 
their relations and friends: perhaps 
they take the ſame occaſion to deplore the 
manes of departed liberty. 


« Thus,“ ſays an ancient Greek (quot- 
ed by Athenzus) “ we follow the exam- 
* ple of the Poſſidonians, a people dwell- 
© ing on the Tyrrhenian coaſt. They 
« were formerly Greeks, but ſunk into a 
« ſtate of barbarity and ſloth, under the 
« dominion of the Tyrrhenians and Ro- 
„mans. Their conquerors, who com- 
e pelled them to adopt their language and 
© cuſtoms, permitted them alſo to have 
1 one 


HH 
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one day of jubilee, when they might 
© annually aſſemble together. On this oc- 
&* caſion they were indulged with a free 
* converſation in their own language, and 
e permitted to ſpeak without reſtraint of 
& the laws, cuſtoms, and tranſaQions of 
« paſt times. This meeting inſtead of a 
* joyous feftival, which was the deſign of 
« the inſtitution, proved always the ſource 
te of lamentation and diſtreſs, by reviving 
ce the idea of their former felicity, which na- 
ce turally led to refleQions on their preſent 
C deplorable condition.” * 


You will readily conceive that the Greeks 
under the dominion of the Turks, have as 
much cauſe for affliction, as the Poſſidoni- 
ans, who conſidered the Romans as no 


better than Barbarians. 


The amor patriæ, which prevails fo 
powerfully in the people of all countries, 
is, among the Greeks, ſtrengthened by cir- 


eumſtances, that happily for us we are not 


acquainted with, and accounts for their at- 
tachments 


\ 


* Ariſtox, in Athene, l. 14, 


r Sm . X 
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tachments to the tombs of their anceſtors. 
You would be ſtruck with the animated 
and affecting deſcription in the hiſtory of 
the Lower Empire, of the behaviour of 
the Niſibians when compelled by the em- 
peror Jovianus to quit their native land, 
which he was about to deliver up to Sa- 
pores, king of Perſia, in order ts obtain 
peace from. that Prince. You will find 
alſo in the ſame author, a circumſtance 
not leſs intereſting and unfortunate for 
this people, tho” a much more recent 
tranſaction; I mean the expulſion of the 
Greeks from Belgrade by the Grand Sig- 
nor in 1739, when that place was deli- 
vered up to him by a treaty with the emper- 
or.---They were forced, ſays he, to wreſt 
the women from the tombs of their huf- 
bands, their children and fathers, to which 
they clung, and ſupported themſelves, un- 
til ſpent with tears, and fainting with grief, 
they were borne for ever from the remains 
of perſons ſo dear to them. * Here we 
have the ſame ſtriking images, the ſame 
force of paſſions which animated the an- 


24 cient 


* Hiſt. du Bes-Empire- t. 3. p. 414. 
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cient Greeks in every affecting ſcene of 
nature, 


«© In the public ſquare of Phigalia i 
Arcadia, Eye Pauſanias, “ you may 
te ſee the ſepulchre of the brave Oreſtha- 
*« fians. The Phigalians, once a year 
e pay the tribute of affection to their re- 
« mains, by ſnedding tears on their tombs.” 


At Elis, + they ereQed a Genotaphium 
in honour of Achilles, conformable to the 
directions of a certain oracle; and at the 
celebration of the funeral games, about ſun- 
ſet, upon a day fixed for that purpoſe, the 
women pay their devotions to Achilles ; 
and proſtrating themſelves before his mo- 
nument, let fall tears of ſorrow ; ſtriking 
their breaſts at the fame time from regret 
for the unhappy fate of their hero. 


'The Greek women of the preſent age 
are ſatisfied with tearing ſome hair from 


their head, and ſpreading it on the tomb, 
formerly 


® Tom, 2. p, 212. 
+ 1d. p. 58, 
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ſormerly their long, beautiful treſſes were 
always a devoted victim to the manes of 
their relations and friends. That beauti- 
ful ornament, the hair, which the ſex 
were ſo tenacious of upon all other occaſi- 
ons, was offered without reluQance at 
the tomb. They cut it off cloſe to the 
head, and depoſited it upon the monument. 


« Here lie,“ ſays Sappho, © the aſhes 
ce of the lovely Timas, who was ſuddenly 
ce ſnatched from the altar of Hymen, to 
* inhabit the gloomy regions of Proſerpine. 
« Her compamons lamented, her death 
« with the.-uſual demonſtrations of ſorrow. 
*« The fine ſacrifice of beautiful hair ſcat- 
* tered on her monument are precious to- 
« kens of their grief.” 


A ſacrifice of this kind, conſidering the 
eſtimation in which fine flowing treſſes of 
hair, were held by the Greeks, was no 
equivocal mark of tenderneſs and grief. Oh 
charming proſpe& | how many delicious 
moments have I paſſed in contemplating 
the tombs of Greece! My imagination has 
hovered over your whole extent like thoſe 


P 4. melancholy. 
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melancholy birds who take ſo much de- 
light in fluttering round you. 


Yet after all, do not imagine this view 
of mortality among the ſcattered tombs, is 


altogether diſmal and forlorn. The ſpe- 


cies of horror ſuch a ſpectacle impreſſes on 
an honeſt and gentle mind, is greatly alle- 
viated by the variety of objects that ſur- 
round him. Curioſity, and even humani- 
ty, finds a ſweet ſatisfaction from the in- 
ſcriptions, which give, as it were, language 
to the tombs, and where too often unfor- 
tunate mortals receive the firſt recompenſe 
of their virtues from ſociety. Envy being 
ſilenced, the veil is removed that kept 
merit and juſtice aſunder. What a pity 
it is that artifice, lying and hatred ſhould 
poiſon ſo many of the ſprings of life. It 
is on the tomb only we muſt expect our 
virtues to be blazoned, and even then we 
muſt ſtand indebted to the piety of our re- 
lations or the fidelity of our friends for this 
act of juſtice. An agreeable walk genera]- 


ly leads to theſe monuments, * where our 
principal 


* They ſtill ſay Mmuara, monuments, from 
preamauz, Which ſignifies to remember, 
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principal dwelling place is already marked out. 
It ſeems in ſome degree to unite us again to 
our friends, whom fate had for ever ſepa- 
rated us from, and never fails to furniſh us. 


with very uſeful reflexions. . 


If at any time being ſolitary, and with- 
out the means of amuſement, cares intrude; : 
or my imagination, a prey to vague ideas, 
and ridiculous ſurmiſes, yields to every 
impreſſion; if weary of purſuing. theſe 
chimeras of the brain, I ſeek for pleaſure 
and entertainment, throw myſelf into the 
boſom of a friend, where I can unburthen 
my mind without reſerve, and fly my own 
company becauſe incapable of entertaining 
me ; or whether diſguſting company keeps 
too long poſſeſſion of me; in all or any of 
theſe caſes, when ſooner or later the na- 
tural, vigour of my mind begins to return, 
I ſeek the tombs. There I am ſure to find 
myſelf ; turn which way I will, I regain 
tranquillity, and a right way of thinking. . 


How often at the folemn hour of . mid- 
night, ſeated on the monumental marble, 


among theſe ſilent, though eloquent re- 
Ps mains 
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mains of wretched mortality, have I ſaid to 
myſelf: behold me the ſole ſurvivor of 
the univerſe, between the ſleep of nature, 
and the ſleep of death: the eternal ſleep of 
thoſe who have bid adieu to this life. 1 
wake; enjoy the proſpe& of a clear and 
ſpangled horizon; taſte, as it were, the 
bliſs of renovated life ; and feel the moſt 
exquiſite ſenſations nature is ſuſceptible of : 
for what can ſupply the mind with more 
abundant means of delight, than the ſoli- 
tary contemplation of nature ſunk into the 
ſoft manſions of repoſe. The time is near 
at hand, when I ſhall follow the crowd of 
mortals who preſs forward to eternity, 
who every moment ruſh into the dark abyſs 


of eternal night.--- 


But the moon ſuddenly piercing the tuft- 
ed foilage of the diſmal cypreſs, opens a 
view to the mournful whiteneſs of the thick- 
ſown monuments, extending over all the 
plains. This ſoft mild luminary has diſ- 
perſed the dark ideas that ſurrounded me, 
which formed, as it were, a thick cloud 
before my eyes, reſembling the black ſuf- 
focating ſmoke, ariſing from a pile of green 


wood juſt lighted. 
Let 
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Let us paſs on to yonder mountain, and 
take a view of the environs of Conſtanti- 
nople. The beauty of the proſpe& will 
be improved by the ſtillneſs of the night, 
which, according to an old poet, now no.. 
longer read, * | 


Deſſus ſon char d'ithene environt d dloiles; : 
Dans le ſombre uniuers repreſente le jour. 


In the mean time the winds, as it lulled 
to reſt for my conveniency, permit a per- 
fect calm to govern both the ſeas, while 
the glances of that benificent luminary are 
reflected on the ſurface of the water in 
figures uncommonly beautiful. By the fa- 
vour of thoſe gentle ſtreaks of light, what 
a glorious ſpectacle is exhibited.” What a 
contraſt, ſhould one turn again towards the 
tombs, which are juſt diſcernible, through 
the viſto made by the ſeparation of the 
leafy branches of the trees, whoſe 
ſpreading ſhade increaſes the horrid gloom. 
that reigns on every ſide ? I compare this 
ſhort repoſe of nature, now about to re- 


gain her former ſtate of ſpirit and activity 
ta 


* Chaplain, 
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to that long ſleep which has robbed me of 
my deareſt relations and friends, without 
rendering me any equivalent for the loſs, 
'This idea enables me to look forward with- 
out diſmay into the ſhort term of thoſe ra- 
pid days, which precipitate my ſteps to- 
wards the laſt abode of mortals. 


« Why ſhoots the corn, and riſes even 
« to the height of man's ſtature?“ ſays 
Epictetus; „Is it only to ripen and be 
c cut down Alt is the ſame with man.“ 


« When,” favs he, ** ſhall I again be- 
* hold the towering city of Athens? Alas! 
% my friend, canſt thou behold any thing 
© more glorious than the ſun, the ſtars, 
« and the fea ?—if thou art ſo much af- 
« flited to have loſt ſight of Athens, what 
« will be thy condition when the ſun ſhall 
« be withdrawn for ever from thy view?“ 


Theſe reflections ſo natural, yet true, 
recal to my remembrance Pouſſin's famous 
landſcape, where the young peafants of 

Arcadia, 


Ebpict. 
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Arcadia, leading up the jovial dance, ſud- 
denly ſtumble on the tomb-ſtone of one of 
their female companions, dead in the flower 
of her age, with this ſhort inſcription, Et in 
Arcadia ego: © I like you was once a happy 
& ;nhabitant of theſe plains.” This acci- 
cident ſtops their mirth, and puts an end to 
the meeting. 


What concluſion may be drawn from 
theſe things? What other than that the 
Greek tombs, far from diminiſhing the beau- 
ty of the country, ſerve to render it more 
intereſting and agreeable. 


This accounts for the works of, the an- 
cients being ſo often interſperſed with re- 
flexions, naturally conſequent of ſuch ſcenes. 
They could neither go out of their towns, 
nor return to their habitations, without 
encountering theſe monuments, Thus 
the image of their anceſtors was conſtant- 
ly before them. Reading and contemplat- 
ing ſo often among the tombs, it may be 
ſaid that they-dwelt more with the dead 
than the living.---It is, doubtleſs, to this 
circumſtance we are to attribute thoſe ſud- 
den 
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den tranſitions in the poets of old, from 
the moſt lively images of ſports and plea- 
ſures, to ſome deſcriptive picture of mor- 
tality. 


Old Anacreon drops his crown of myr- 
tle at the foot of a cypreſs tree, under 
which his tottering knees obliged him to 
repoſe. Horace, in the midſt of feſtive 
mirth, ſtopped ſhort by the fancied noiſe 

of funeral lamentations, cries out, that he 
ſees a tomb covered with briars and thorns, 
at the end of the flowery walk where he 
was gathering the roſes of voluptuouſneſs. 


Such was the philoſophy of the heathens: 
that the levity of riot, and the conſidera- 
tion of immortality, were promiſcuouſly 
purſued at the ſame times, and in the ſame 
places. The modern Greeks having beſtow- 
ed the tribute of a tear on the remains of 
their friends, feaſt and dance on the ſtone, 
yet moiſt with the firſt folemnity. Chriſti» 
an philoſophy deplores that exceſs of fren- 
2y and error, and fixes our ideas on objects 
more noble, important, and conformable 


to * dignity of our being; but above all 
infinitely 
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infinitely more likely to procure true hap- 
pineſs to its followers. But it is not for 
me 'to point out to you the difference be- 
tween two ſyſtems, with both of which 
are you ſo much better acquainted than my- 
ſelf. 


I am, Sir, 


Youts, &c. 


S-U P- 
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SUPPLEMENT to the NINETEENTH: 
LETTER. 


Ruins. 


S I R, 


HE foregoing meditations were ge- 

nerally the fruits of a ſolitary walk 
among the tombs. Being alone, I met with 
leſs interruption to my reflexions, and could 
therefore ſtudy the diſplay of nature ſo ex- 
tenſively unfolded, with more accuracy and 
attention. The number of curious epitaphs 
which ſurrounded me, were the only ob- 
jects that could in the leaſt divert my at- 
tention ; though I have ſometimes been 
equally well ſatisfied to take for a partner in 
my reſearches one of thoſe thinking beings 
whoareneveralone : one who, like myſelf, 
delighted in contemplating a fine landſcape 
decorated with ancient ruins and monu- 
ments, which always ſerve to fix and de- 


tain the attention of the curious. A man, 
who 
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can view-theſe objects without tracing them 
to their ſource, will conſider them merely 
as ſoomany heaps of rubbith ; but the man 
of penetration and reflexion will diſcover 
in the moſt deſolated ruins, the ancient 
edifice, the triumphal arch, and the won- 
ders of art. Theſe monuments ſerve to 
point out to us the blind fury of mortals, 
who have deſtroyed, with more rapidity 
than time itſelf, the works of their own 
raiſing. Of all thoſe towering ſtructures 
which have immortalized the artiſts who 
erected them, the wrecks only remain. 
It is to hiſtory, or ſome precious relicks of 
literature, that we are indebted for the 
knowledge of the Greek heroes and artiſts 
of antiquity. Of this ancient temple no- 
thing is to be ſeen but a few broken columns, 
a thick wall half deſtroyed, and covered 
with weeds, or a few mutilated pillars of 
marble. 'The ſarcophagi are preſerved in 
ſomewhat better condition, the approach 
to them being defended by the brambles 
and ſerpents with which they are ſurround- 
ed. 


Beholdinlike condition, on yonder moraſs 


covered with reeds and bulruſhes, how the 
remains 
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remains of the ancient temple of Epheſus 
lie ſcattered. * Some of the diſperſed frag- 
ments yet ornament the banks of the de- 
ſerted Cayſter. The traveller, ſtruck with 
the ſight of ſuch auguſt ruins, meditates 
in ſilence on the fate of man, and the de- 
ſtruction of thoſe magnificent works, which 
by the ſubſtance of the materials, and the 
force of their combination, ſeem to have 
been deſigned for eternal permanency. The 
truly curious, and a friend to the arts, takes 
his ſtation on the baſe of a disjointed co- 
lumn, deſigns a broken capital, or other 
detached piece; and ſketches a view of 
the remaining part of the edifice, which 
his pencil in ſome degree reſtores to form. 
The trouble of the undertaking is forgot 
in the immenſe pleaſure derived from a 
ſucceſsful draught of the fine images he 
has traced out, to be retouched at his lei- 
ſure with more accuracy and elegance, 


While my companion was engaged with 
his pencil in ſtrikiag out the likeneſs of 


thoſe objects, my time was employed in 
committing 


* Turaf. t. 5. p. 397. 
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committing to paper the ideas which the 
contemplation of them created; and that 
he might proſecute his ingenious deſ gu with. 
out interruption, I took the ſame opportuni- 
ty of ſketching what I have now the plea- 
ſure to ſubmit to your judgment and con- 
fideration z who am, 


Sir, &c. 


LETTER 
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UCETTDTELR XX. 
A Turkiſh Funeral. 


— 


Have been favoured with an opportunity 

of commodiouſly viewing the ſolemni- 
ties practiſed at the interment of a Turk: 
The deſcription of which will not unapt- 
ly follow what I have juſt related of the 
Greeks. 


It was from a Kioſk at the bottom of our 
garden, that I was a ſpectator of this 
ſcene: a ſituation from whence the eye is 
moſt luxuriantly entertained with a delight- 
ful proſpe& of the whole port of Conſtan- 
tinople. Under this Kioſk, by the ſide of 
the great road, you are preſented with a 


full 


In Pera, oppoſite to the hotel of the French 
ambaſſador. 
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full view of a cemetery (belonging to the 
captain of a Turkiſh man of war) ſurround- 
ed with balluſtrades. By lifting up the 
blinds of the window, I had a very diſtinct 
view of every thing that paſſed on the oc- 
caſion, without the poſſibility of being 
feen myſelf. The danger ©: inhaling the 
plague, and the riſk of being diſcovered by 
the Muſſulmans, who would be highly of- 
fended at the approach of an infidel at ſuch 
ſolemnities, generally prevent the Europeans 
from coming near enough to obſerve parti- 
culars; for which reaſons you may expect 
a more faithful detail of incidents from me 
than can be expected from the accounts of 
moſt travellers. 


About ten in the morning, while the 
grave was preparing, a number of flaves 
and the women of the houſe were ſeated 
in the cemetery ; ſoon after they were join- 
ed by other women, and an univerſal con- 
cert of grief commenced. After this pre- 
lude each in ſucceſſion applied herſelt to 
one of the columns, with which the Turk- 
iſh tombs are - uſually adorned, embracing 
it, and crying, © Ogloun, Ogloun, ſana 

Muſſaphir 
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% Muſſaphir. gueldi : Behold my child, 
© behold a ſtranger, (or gueſt) who now 
ce approaches.” With one accord their grief 
is renewed; the tears flow faſter, and their 
ſobs grow louder. This ebullition of ſor- 
row is however but of ſhort duration; it 


vaniſhes with great expedition, and 1s ſuc- 
ceeded by a calm and focial converſation. 


About noon a diſmal ſound accompanied 
by piercing cries of woe ſuddenly burſt forth. 
This announced the arrival of the proceſſi- 
on. Firſt appeared a Turk, carrying on 
his head a little box; four other Turks 
bearing the body on their ſhoulders; * then 
followed the ather, relations, and friends 
of the deceaſed, forming a numerous train. 
Being come to the entrance of the cemetery, 
the howlings ceaſed and a battle enſued. 
The man who carried the box having open- 


ed it, ſeveral copies of the Alcoran flew 
Out. 


When ever a Turk chances to meet a fu- 
neral proceſſion, if on horſeback, he gets down, 
and takes one of the poles of the bier, which 
he carries, till ſome perſon comes in the ſame 
manner to relieve him, The Turks look upon 


it as a religious duty, 
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out. A crowd of Turks, young and old, 
immediately engage for the poſſeſſion of 
them; thoſe, who were happy enough to 
ſucceed, ranged themſelves in a circle 
about the Iman, (a ſort of Turkiſh parſon) 
and at the ſame time began to repeat the 
Alcoran, making a noiſe not unlike that of 
ſchool- boys conning their leſſons. Each 
perſon receives for their ſervice ten parats, 
about ſeven-pence Engliſh money. You 
ſee that it is by the pence thoſe prous aſ- 
ſiſtants are drawn forth to the combat. 
Men are not wanting among us who would 
brave the field for a much leſs ſum. 


The bier being laid down at the head of 
the grave, perfumes were burnt near it. 
The Iman after reading a leſſon from the 
Alcoran, began to ſing prayers, in the Arabian 
language, but in a manner truly ridiculous. 
The Turks ſtanding all the while with up- 
lifted hands, made their reſponſe of Amen 
to what the Iman had been repeating, in 
order to procure repoſe to the ſoul of the 
deceaſed ; prayers being ended, a box or 
caſe was brought forward, being ſix feet in 
Ungth, by three in width, made of very 

thick 
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thick planks. The coffin is generally of 
cypreſs wood, verifying what Horace faid 


of his own times. 


« That the enjoyment of all ſublunary 
& poſſeſſions, terminated at a ſhort period, 
« leaving us no other property but the me- 


* lancholy cypreſs.” * 


'The cemeteries of the 'Turks are for the 
moſt part planted with this ſpecies of trees. 
They entertain a religious veneration for 
the cypreſs. The box, the planks of which 
are looſely put together, being let down 
into the grave, the coffin is put into it, 
and other pieces of wood being laid upon 
the coffin, the grave is inſtantly filled : 
every perſon preſent doing his part with a 


ſhovel prepared for that purpoſe. 


This is a duty which thoſe who aſſiſt at 
the interment never fail to pay. 
The 


* Neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te, præter inviſas cupreſſos, 


Ulla brevem dominum ſequetur. 
1 L. 2. Od. 14. 
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The body is never ſeen, being beſore in- 
humation carried to a moſque and waſhed, 
and wrapped up after the method uſed with 
the mummies ; the bier having been pre- 
viouſly ſcented with drugs and aromatic 
herbs: Thoſe preſent at the interment pay 


their laſt devoirs according to the Roman 


cuſtom, by caſting looſe earth three times 
upon the tomb, and then retire. The 
Iman alone remains: approaching the grave, 
he bows with reverence, and ſtooping, 
places himſelf in a poſture to liſten ; which 
he does with a deſign to inform himſelf 
what ſort of a meeting enſued between the 
deceaſed and the angel of death, Who is 
ſuppoſed to attend about that time. Afﬀer 
4 laſt adieu he retires likewiſe; A fivoot- 
able acedunt from the Imam of the"thte?® 
view between the angel and the defunct, is 
always handfomely rewatded by the family. 
The Iman ktiows his buſineſs too well to b 
deficient in that particular. 


On the tomb are placed two little columns; 
or two long pieces of marble, well poliſhed; 
one at the head, and (if the deceaſed be a 


Vot. I. e male) 
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male) decorated with a turban, on which 
is inſcribed a ſhort euligium, with the name 
of the deceaſed. The other, without any 
ornament, is placed at the feet. 


The country about Conſtantinople is 
almoſt covered with ſuch kind of tombs, 
The dead occupy a ſpace of ground equal- 
ly extenſive with that on which the city 


now ſtands. 


The moſt ſtriking object of all theſe diſ- 
mal ceremonies, was the countenance of 
the father; an object which excited the 
moſt ſympathetic feelings in the beholders. 
Figure to yourſelf an old man of venera- 
ble appearance, whoſe features bore the 
deepeſt traces of a maſculine grief; void 
of thoſe efforts to engage the attention by 
violent diſtortions, generally the common- 
place affection of hypocritical mourners 
who preſent to the ſpectators inutile re- 
monſtrances, in lieu of that powerful per- 
ſuaſion which proceeds from the eloquence 
of ſilent heart-felt grief. 


The Turks, in this particular, are, of all 
people, moſt worthy of imitation ; ſtriking 
examples 
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examples of it are to be found among them 
on occaſions of public calamity. The Greek 
burſting out in exclamations .of the moſt 
piercing woe, joins, perhaps, the moſt la- 
mentable complainings; the Jew, over- 
whelmed with floods of tears, abandons 
- himſelf to deſpair; the Turk alone ſerene, 
with an erect countenance, looks up to 
heaven, and then bows his head in token 
of the moſt ſubmiſſive reſignation to the 
will of the divine Arbiter :” thereby diſ- 
playing the ſentiments of the true chriſtian 
(were I permitted to ſay it) in a manner 


diſgraceful to many of the profeſſors of 
our holy religion. 


J 


If I were now to preſent you with the 
detail of a Jewiſh interment you would 
moſt certainly be provoked to exceſſive 
laughter. But would it not brand me with 
the charge of folly, to render an inter- 
ment the ſubject of mirth, after having 
made you a companion in the ſorrows of 
the lovely Andromache? I intend to in- 
demnify you for the train of diſmal ideas 
produced by the mournful detail with which 
my letters have 8 filled by chang- 

2 
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ing the topic to ſome more lively 2 
tion. 


— 


next mall convey to you an account 
of the Greek tales, commonly called Pa- 
Zamythia; you will then fancy yourſelf in 
company with the daughters of Minæus. f 


| Fam, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


/ * 


| + Metamorph, I. 4. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXL 
| Fables, Stories, —_— 


SI. 


Need not inform you that fables, ſto- 
, ries, and romances are of oriental. and 
Greek extraction; and the fruits of a live- 
ly imagination, engendered by the warmth 
of 2 


They have been tranſplanted into our 
milder regions, and nurtured with a degree 
of art unknown to their original cultiva- 
tors. The modern Greeks are exceeding- 
ly fond of them, and as much delighted 
with thoſe they have received from the 
Arabians, and other eaſtern nations, as they 
formerly were with the Egyptian tales. — 
They are particularly pleaſed with the 
maryellous, and have like the ancient Greeks 
their Mileſian fables * and romances. The 

Q 3 old 
MI. Huet's letter to Segrais, ſur * 
des Romans. 
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old women love to relate them, * and the 
girls value themſelves on a good memory 
in repeating them to their companions. 1 
have attended to their converſations on 
purpoſe to ſingle out ſome of the moſt en- 
tertaining fables, which I intend to give 
you. You ſhall have a faithful tranſlati- 
on, and a ſcene, ſuch as it is generally ex- 
hibited among the girls, like the daugh- 
ters of Minzus, + working at thejr embroi- 
dery : each relates, in her turn, ſome ſtory 
for the amuſement of the reſt. 


bei 


The 'roſe I am now working, and ſhall 
« certainly finiſh to-day, puts me in mind 
of a pretty ſtory I'vace heard of the ſnep- 
« herd Dimitry of Pyrgos. t Young Fan- 

ny, 


* Adfideat cuſtos ſedula femper anus: 
Hæc tibi fabellas referat, poſitaque lucerna, 
Deducat pleno ſtamina longa colo. 
T1s. lib. 1. Eleg. z. 


+ Ovid. Metam. I. 4. 
t A Greek village, near the great aqueducts, 
about ten miles from Conſtantinovle, 
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*'ny, who uſed to bring us the ſtraw- ber- 
& ries and cream every morning when in the 
* country, was one day et by that ſame 
* ſhepherd, who followed her to Cu houſe, 
and addreſſed her with theſe words 


Ob joy of my heart ! my life, my foul } 
hear and do not fly me. Liſlen to the 
truths IT would relate: I fuvear by my head, 
I deteft a lie. Liſten, my lovely Fanny : I 
am poor, earn but little, yet were I maſter 

„ the nu nerous flicks of which I am but 
ſhepherd, they ſhould be yours. + I could 
wiſh-to be krng of this village, only for 
the ſake of making you queen of it. 


4 Fanny bluſhed, and ran as faſt as if her 
« lite had been in danger, but in running 
* ſhe dropped a roſe. The ſhepherd ea- 
« gerly ſeizing u, fixed it on his head, and 
*« cried out, Now am I happier than the 
«« maſter of my flock, or the king of the 
« village.” 3 


Q 4 
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I ſhall never forget the ſcene I was 
* 2 witneſs of laſt ſummer. when at the 


« ] CE — ' — „ you's 
bs Land of -alki with my mother. Ta- 


* - our waterman, one day ſays to 
Khoda who was the miſtreſs of bis af- 
* fections, 


Yefterday, my dear Rbada, was very 
near being ine lat of my exiflence z, yes, 
pon my foul, my blood freezes at the re- 
membrance of it. The angry waves ruſh- 
d upon me like frightful ſerpents ; the 

. gulphs of the ſea were ready to ſwallow 
me up, and cloſe upon me for ever; a hor- 
rid tempeſt, the heavens black and diſmal, 
threatened inflant death; my boat, na long- 
& under the government of us maſter, 
ſplit upon the recks of Tonzla.—Ah deft 
theu tremble? Alas ! it was thy diſdain 
that raiſed this florm; it was thy anger, 
a thouſand times more formidable than the 
tempeſt, or even ſhipwreck itſelf, which 
created my diflreſs. Than art appeaſed, 
thou ſmleft, the heavens are ſerene, and 
the ſea is tranquil. I am out of danger. 


% liſtened with attention to Zaphiri's 


1 diſcourſe, and ſaid to myſelf, is it poſſible 
& love 
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& love ſhould take up his reſidence in the 
« boſom. of that homely fellow ? for no- 
te thing but love could diftate ſuch expreſ- 
&« ſions. Shew me the moſt cotiſumimate 
& beauty, who would not rejoice to be 
ce loved with the fame atdor of paſſion 
te that Zaphiri expreſſes for his Rhoda, 
© who has not the leaſt pretenſions to be 


& called handſome. 


L UC 14 


* My dear Zoe, If ever you are riyal- 
led by a woman of underſtanding, how- 


* eyer plain in her perſon, be upon your 


* gyard; Hebe herſelf muſt yield to her. 


„The paſſion ſuch a one inſpires } is fixed 
« on. a laſting baſts. Let me tell you the 
40 perſian ſtory my father taught me.— 
Come Jet us have a party at the Paramy- 
ghia; theſe pretty amuſing ſtories will 
„lighten our Work, and we hall execute 
« jt better, - Fee how my! roſe ſpreads, that 
* laſt ſtroke has « embelli liſhed j d it Yarn: * 
Letia paſſed for ons of, the bandfomeſt 
girls in Damaſcus. Scanbade had not the 
leaſt pretenſions to beauty, but ſhe was in- 
finitely more witty than Lelia. Her fa- 
Qs ther, 
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ther, who was an Arabian phyſician, had 
taught her to read; ſhe could make verſes 
and ſing like a fairy. Gemil was a young 
Arabian, rich, and of a noble family. 
The Damaſcans faid, the pretty Lelia 
ſhould be the wife of the rich Gemil. Scan- 
bade piqued at the frequent repetition of 
this mortifying ſpeech, made the following 
ſong : Blind and ſuperficial mortal, 
be thinkeſt thou to find the ſatisfaction of 
* thy heart in the delight of thy eyes, or 
« that a momentary gratification, is to be 
te put in competion with a durable ſyſtem 
« of happineſs. Inſenſible man, open the 
« eyes of thy foul, and make a choice 
«, worthy of thy judgment. The beauty, 
« that ſo enchants thee, is but the morn- 
« ing's flower, which, in the evening fad- 
« ing, thou wilt caſt away. Quit the 
« flowery gardens of Damaſcus, and feek 
« the happy plains of Arabia; the plants 
© jt produces will ſtand the teſt of time, and 
«« by proper keeping, ſend forth an odour 
- more ſweet and lively, than that of the 
« morning. Time, the rapid deſtroyer of 
4 beauty and flowers, perſects and em- 
« helliſhes wit, ſenſe, and benevolence.” 


3 This 
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This ſong ſoon found its way to Gemil, 
he was ſtruck with the beauty of it, and 
the truths it conveyed. Peace was a ſtrang- 
er to his boſom until Scanbade became unit- 
ed to him for life. After a long courſe of 
years ſpent together in uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment, the marriage of Gemil and Scan- 
bade was quoted as a pattern of fidelity 
and happineſs. 


Abdalmalech, who then reigned in Da- 
maſcus, * being prompted by curioſity to 
viſit this renowned pair, was aſtoniſhed 
when he perceived the difference in their 
external appearance, for Gemil was hand- 
ſome, and of a lovely mien. The prince 
himſelf, being a tolerable poet, addrefled . 
Scanbade in the following verſes : 


What traces of beauty has Gemil diſ- 
covered in your perſon, that he ſhould 
4s ſelect 


+ The fifth Caliph of the race of the Omni- 
ades, who lived in the year 684 of the chriſtian 
ra. This tale is related nearly in the fame 
manner, in the Bib/iothegue Orientale p. 374. 
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© ſele& you from the beauties of the city, 
« to be his wife, and the ſole obje& of his 
* affections? On the contrary, can any 
*« thing be more the reverſe of beauty, 
both in form and features, than yourſelf. 
* Is not your figure ſo thin as to be ſcarcely 
© palpable, and your complexion more like 
ce that of the tawny African than the fair 
* Damaſcan ?” ä 


Scanbade, ſtung to the heart by this rude 
declamation, replied to him directly with 
that freedom of ſentiment which might be 
expected from an offended woman of her 
ſenſibility and addreſs. 


What merit did the people of the earth 

*« diſcover in you, that you above all others 
«were choſen to reign over them? They 
* have been deceived, for he alone is wor- 
« thy the eſteem of mankind who poſſeſſes 
«© an unſpotted ſoul, like the diamond, 
« whoſe brilliancy is not clouded with any 


«c ſpeck.” 


The caliph ſtruek by an anſwer ſo replete 
with ſpirit and propriety, charmed likewife 


with 
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with her underſtanding, and the poignancy 
of her wit, preſented her with a magnifi- 
cent robe, and fent her huſband back load- 
ed with preſents. | 


Z O E. 


This is a charming ſtory, Lucia, you 
fhall tell it again and again until I can re- 
peat it myſelf. It is but too true that the 
men deſerve the ſevereſt cenſure to bring us 
up in the ignorant manner they do; 
but it is their policy to keep us in a vile 
ſtate of ſubjection, and to make us believe 
every thing they ſay, becauſe we want that 
information they ſo laviſhingly beftow upon 
themſelves, by travelling and books. 1 


am vaſtly delighted with a Turkiſh fable 


which Haſſan Effendi gave my brother to 
tranſcribe for him. 


Soloman the great, ſays the ſtory, aſter 


the building of that magnificent temple, fo 


renowned 


On veut qu/aux errenrs ſujettes, 
La nature nous ait faites 
Pour plaire & non pour ſavoir. 


_ 
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renowned in hiſtory, cauſed alſo a ſuperb 
palace to be erected for his reſidence. Birds 
of every kind aſſembled about this palace, 
and in proceſs of time the gift of ſpeech 
was beſtowed upon them. Among the 
feathered throng, was an old ſparrow, who 
had a young mate that he was conſtantly 
bickering at and quarrelling with. Solo- 
man took great delight in liſtening to the 
diſcourſes of his avia ry, for the great, as 
well as ourſelves, are ſometimes pleaſed 
with trifling amuſements. One day, the 
old ſparrow, befng more than ordinarily ex- 
aſperated againſt his lady, burſt out in the 
moſt threatning manner, Wicked huſſy, 
© dread my reſentment, provoke me but 
© one jot further, and I will bring this 
& palace about” thy head, under the ruins 
* of which thou ſhalt remain cruſhed to 
&« death, and there find an everlaſting ſe- 
© pulchre. Thou knoweſt not the extent 


„of my power.” 


The poor ignorant female, unacquainted 
with the nature of things, believed what 
he ſaid, trembled, and was mute. Solo- 


man, who had been liſtening all the while, 
| beckoned 
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beckoned the angry bird to perchupon his 
finger, and ſpoke to him in theſe words : 
e Moſt puiſſant ſparrow, I am as ignorant 
© of thy power as that little female thou 
ce haſt ſo intimidated. Inform me, I pray 
& thee, what means thou propoſeſt to make 
© uſe of to deſtro; ſuch a maſſy pile of 
e building as the palace in which I refide?” 
The ſparrow, reduced to the moſt hu- 
miliating ſituation, anſwered him thus: 
“Great king, thou haſt overheard a diſ- 
“ courſe I did not intend for thy ear; and 
thereby brought me into a ſtate of the 
* preateft confuſion. I know perfectly 
ce ell my own capacities, and that I am 
e ſmall and feeble, but let me, I conjure 
ce thee, oh king! play the bravo with my 
« own wife. 


U eur 


« My dear father, you come very op- 
«« portunehy, let me kiſs your hand, you 
« are fatigued, recline upon the ſofa, I 
« will rub your forehead with this ſoft 


i handkerchief, while my flave's little 
girl refreſhes you with the air from her 
123 0 1 fan ; 


\ | 


fan; and my mother ſhall get ready for 
cc you ſome of thoſe cakes you are fo fond 
of. Then my deareſt papa will not re- 

ce fuſe us one of his pretty ſtories. What | 
& a number of charming fables you have in 
cc your collection! I know, when you 
* have recovered your ſpirits, you will 
& indulge both Zoe and myſelf with this 
„ fayour: beſides I have another roſe to 
&* finiſh, and cannot proceed without ſome 
* amuſement to allure me to it.“ 


What you deſire my dear child, you ſo- 
licit in terms ſo engaging and tender, that 
it is impoſſible to refuſe. Let me repoſe a 
moment, and I wi!l proceed, 


But you muſt not expect at my age, ſtories 
calculated merely to entertain; to inſtruct 


you will be my principal object. 


There lived at Epheſus, 2 Greek, called 
Nicander, who was zich and powertul ; 
he was no leſs virtuous and learned. Being 
accuſtomed to ſcenes of happineſs and ſplen- 
dor and a ſtranger to mis fortune, the death 
of his wife, which happened early in life, 


rendered him inconſolable : and a dread- 
fo) 
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ful conflagration, that deſtroyed a great 
part of the city, reduced him to a very 
o ed of fortune. This laſt ſhock was too 
ſevere. to ſupport himſelf under; and plung- 
ed him into the deepeſt affliction. An an- 
cient poet * has told us, that 4 migfurtune 
deriued from aur birth, or contratted in aun 
u, 9 in ur = 
. i changes its. appearance, at th 

— habituated tg it. Bat nurſed 
in the lap of eaſe, ond 4 brilliant fortung, ig 
ir hard ta endure a reuer/h. of circumſtances. 


Nicaader abandoned by fertunz ain mg 
friends, left his native city, in order ta 
ſpare himſolf the mortification of daily be- 
holding a ſet of ungrateful wretches ; and 
perhaps to avoid the diſagreeable neceſſity 
of ſeeing the partakers of his opulence, 
the ſcoffers at his poverty, He retired to 
a monaſtery, ſituated in a country far diſ- 
tant from any city, until he had cauſed a 
hermitage to be built, where he might live 
in a ſolitary and tranquil manner, and take 
with him all the remains of his family, 
which conſiſted of two ſons and à daugh- 

ter. 


Euripid. Iphig. 
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ter. Thither he retired and took the care 
of their education upon himſelf, ſpending 
the greateſt part of his time in inſtructing 
them. Soured by the ingratitude of the 
world, his leſſons were not of that kind 
which tended to make them uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety ; nor had they any exam- 
ple from him to excite an emulation to la- 
bour or a knowledge of the arts: of courſe 
they became ſavage in their manners and of 
a ſlothful diſpoſition. The father obſerv- 

ing theſe qualities form, as it were, a part 
of the character of his children, could not 
avoid rẽproaching them on that account; 
aſking at the ſame time, by what means 
they propoſed to ſupport themſelves in the 
world after his deceaſe, as they would 
then find themſelves reduced to the neceſſity 
of being the artiſans of their own fortunes? 
You will be incapable, ſaid he, of ſupport- 
mg yourſelves, or of being ſerviceable to 
mankind. Whenever that ſhall happen, 
anſwered the eldeſt, educated as we have 
been, in retirement, and at a great diſtance 
from the buſy world, when we have care- 
fully performed the laſt offices of dutiful 


children to the beſt of fathers, what ſhould 
we 
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we propoſe but to tread in his ſteps, and be- 
come in our turn the occupiers of his her- 
mitage. 'Theſe words had the force of 
an oracle with the father. He was ſtruck 
with the error he had been guilty of in the 
mode of education purſued with his chil- 
dren ; and prepared with all poſſible expe- 
dition to embark with them at Smyrna, 
andproceed to Corinth. Being a man ver- 
ſed in all the branches of literature, he 
opened a ſchool, and like Socrates and Pla- 
to, delivered leſſons of morality to his 
pupils. The rapid improvement made by 
thoſe under his care, augmented his fame. 
Their numbers increaſed every day; and 
ſo liberally did they reward him, that he 
was enabled to give inſtructions to the poor 
gratis. The farce of his doctrine operat- 
ed ſo powerfully on the mind of the Co- 
rinthians, that the libertiniſm of its youth, 
for which it had been formerly reproached, 

yielded to oppoſite principles. He endea- 
voured to render virtue amiable, and taught 
men to hold riches in contempt. His'pre- 
cepts were generally conveyed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


One 
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Que day, faid he, that the remembrance 
of my misfortunes took poſſeſſion of me, 
and ſunk me into the moſt violent degree 
of affliQton, in the bitterneſs of my grief 
I cried out, Oh ! Fortune, cruel Fortune 
And inſtantly the appeared before me. 


My fon, ſaid ſhe, wherefore doſt thou 
zocuſe me? Be 8 witneſs of the treatment 
I receive from complaining mortals | 

See that Man, whom I have protected 
againſt the perils of war, and reſcued from 
the fury of Mars, whom I have loaded 
with benefits ; he thinks I ought to continue 
to ſhower my favours upon him through 
every department of life; and forces me 
to deſiſt from any further connexion with 
him, becauſe he would treat me as his 
captive : he knows not how to make a 
right uſe of his friend. 

Another hides my gifts ; my favours ren- 
der him miſerable; he conceals me,. 
ſhuts me up: in order to fave myſelf the 
trouble of any further attachment to ſuch a 
ſanguinary, avaricious companion, I am 
compelled to abandon him. 1 
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| That greedy trader whom I would ſatis- 
fy in every reaſonable wiſh, continues my 
acquaintance, with no other intention but 
to expoſe me on the waves, to a cfuel 
ſhipwreck : the veſſel periſhes; I fly from 
him; he cries out againſt my inconſtancy. 
Is he worthy of an anſwer. 


They ſay I am blind; and not without 
reaſon; but ſee to what a ſituation the in- 
juſtice of mankind has reduced me; to 
ſcatter my gifts without meaſure or diſtinc- 
tion, and to tire thoſe who run after and 
court me. 


I had once an inclination to heap favours 
on a philoſopher, who hved in the coun- 
try, the only ſeat of innocence and felici- 
ty ; may gifts ſerved but to corrupt his mo- 
rals, and harden his heart; inſtead of diſ- 
perſing my bounnies, he accumulated them; 
and the place of his nativity, the aſylum 
where he had ſo long dwelt in peace and 
tranquillity, he contemned. Learn from 
preference to my favours. Ceaſe to utter- 
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unſeaſonable complaints. Having ſaid theſe 
words, ſhe fled. I ſtrove to detain her: 
my efforts were vain : to my utter confuſi- 
on ſhe eſcaped, — and I have never ſeen her 
ſince. 


In this manner, Nicander allured the 
minds of his diſciples to the obſervance of 
his inſtructions. His eldeſt fon by this 
time having gone through a courſe of ſtu- 
dies, contracted an inclination for a com- 
mercial life. His father having furniſhed 
him with a ſum ſufficient for the purpoſes 
required, he embarked for Fgypt; and 
having made many proſperous voyages, 
managed his affairs ſo well, that in a few 
years he became a rich man: his brother 
having practiſed phyſic with great ſucceſs 
both at Athens and Corinth, eſtabliſhed 
at the ons timehis —_ and his een 


A's young Mitylenian, who- had Qudied 
three years under Nicander, eame to him 
one day, and addreſſed him in the follow- 
ing terms: I am come, my dear maſter, 
*to take my leave of you; believe me 1 
8 part from you with the greateſt regret. 

I ſhall 
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& I ſhall never be able to return the be- 
ce nefits you have conferred upon me, for 
te you have endowed me with every quali- 
cc fication moſt deſirable to human nature; 
* wiſdom, the love of induſtry, and the 
* knowledge of mankind. Still there is 
* one favour in your power to grant, on 
© which my happineſs depends: give me 
* your daughter for a wife. I pretend to 
« offer myſelf as worthy of her, becauſe 


cc your inſtructions have authorized me to 


„ make ſuch a declaration. My father's 
& eſtate, you know, is very conſiderable, 
„and ſettled upon me. Nicander over- 
© whelmed with joy, embraces him, utter- 
« ing with rapture theſe words; ſon of 


tc the virtuous Dracon, thou doſt ſuffici- - 


« ently recompenſe me for all my paſt ſor · 
* rows, by the propoſal thou haſt made, 
& and haſt relieved me from the anxiety of 
providing for the future happineſs of my 
« daughter; her virtues will, I hope, be 
5 a ſufficient dowry in your eſtimation. 
« The pleaſure I feel at lighting myſelf the 


„ hymeneal torch before theſe eyes are 
4 cloſed, is too great for expreſſion.” Af- 


ter the celebration of the marriage, he ſent 
for 
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for his ſons to receive his benediction, 
along with the new married couple“ Chil- 
4 dren, ſaid he, you have now no longer 
% any occaſion for me, I may take my 
es leave of you, and retire to the place 
« which I have deſigned for my laſt re- 
c poſe.” His children, throwing them- 
ſelves at his feet, bt him to alter 
his purpoſe, and remain with them. Claſp- 
ing them to his boſom, he embraced them 
all; and, with a flood of joy burſting from 
his eyes, fell into their arms. The good 
old man ſunk under the joy with which his 


| heart was filled, —atid paid the debt of na- 


ture on the ſpot. His remains were carri- 
ed to the tetreat he hadchoſen for his buri- 
al-placc, and his children; faithful to his 
metry, never omitted an annual oblati- 
on of tears at His tomb. 
LUCIA 

4 That ſtoty is as intereſting as one you 
te told us of the Sultana; wife of Ibrahim Pa. 
1 cha, the Grand Vizir, who met with ſuchr 
an unfortunate end. If you will repeat 


© jt to Zoe; who is too much affected with 


© the fate of the good old Corinthiari; to 
40 be 
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&© be able to join in the requeſt, I will 
& give you a kiſs for her.” 


I can never refuſe Zoe, nor you, any 
ce thing. The Grand Vizir, Ibrahim 
c Pacha, ſtanding at a window in his pa- 
&« ]ace, obſerved a man paſs by whom he 
* thought he knew. This happened to be a 
6% Turk, who was reduced to the laſt extre- 
„ mity of poverty, and without a morſel 
of bread for his craving infants. Preſſ- 
ed by the violence of their cries, he was 
e going to ſell his cloak, being the only 
* thing he had not yet diſpoſed of. Ibra- 
% him Pacha ordered the Turk to be 
* brought before him; but, having ex- 
e amined his features, perceived he was 
« miſtaken in the man. He'aſked him 
% however ſome queſtions about his af- - 
« fairs; as, who he was? where he was 
« going? and the like.” Sir, faid the 
Turk, the perſon, you have deigned to 
« caſt your eyes upon, is an unfortunate 
„man who has not been always the miſer- 
*« able creature you ſee him at preſent, but 
« is now reduced to ſuch a low ſtate 
of indigence, as to be compelled to part 

Vor. I. R with 
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„with the cloak he wears, to buy 
<* bread for his children, He painted his 
* ſituation in ſuch affecting colours, that 
the Vizir was ſenſibly touched by the 
& deſcription; for he was a man who made 
cc the exerciſe of benevolence the amuſe- 
ment of his receſs from public buſineſs. 
« ] buy your cloak, ſays the Vizir, and 
*« here I give it you again. He ordered a 
ec conſiderable ſum to be paid to the Turk, 
© and ſent him with it directly to his fa- 
% mily, that their anxiety might be re- 
e moved as ſoon as poſſible. Having in- 
r formed the Sultana of his adventure with 
4 the poor man, ſhe expreſſed great ſatis- 
e faction, and deſited that Me might have 
& her ſhare in the charitable action, and 
ce render it complete, by conferring ſome 
ec benefit on his wife, whom ſhe ordered to 
* be brought to her immediately. The 
cc woman came inſtantly to the palace, ac- 
4 companied by her lifter, decently dreſſed. 
The Sultana commanded all the young 
« women of the ſeraglio, in number about 
ce two hundred, to give her each a robe, 
« which brought together filled four large 
te trunks. That nothing might be wanting 
% 


— — , . 
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* to render her kind intentions efficaciouss. 
* ſhe preſented the poor woman beſide 
with a purſe of ducats, and ſent her 
« away, promiſing ſhe would portion her 
© ſifter in marriage, when a propoſal to 
«© her liking ſhould offer. This princeſs * | 
*« ſurpaſſed, if poſſible, her huſband in | 

* R 2 4 generoſity; 


* She was the daughter of the Sultan Ach- - 
met; he gave her in marriage to Ibrahim Pacha, 1 
the grand vizir, who was the moſt magnificent, 
liberal, and popular miniſter ever known in 
that country. He was ſtrangled in the revolu- | 
tion brought about in 1730 by Patrona 'and | | 
Mouflou, two men of very low extraction, | 
who after having dethroned the Sultan, put his- "Hl 
principal miniſters to death. The princeſs, his | | 


wife, was of a very amiable diſpoſition, and 
his equal in generoſity of ſentiment, . Her huſ- | 
band being a man of great gallantry, ſhe uſ- | 
ed to traverſe his haunts, in order to detect him | 
in his parties of pleaſure, which done ſhe would 
bring him back with great good humour to his 
own houſe without expreſſing the ſmalleſt re- 1 
proach towards himſelf, or reſentment againſt her "Ws 
rivals. What was ſtill more remarkable, ſhe never 
claimed her rights, as a daughter of the grand 
Signior, who, according to the cuſtom of the 
Turkiſh empire, has the ſame power over her 
huſband, which he has over the ladies of his Se- 
raglio, of a leſs elevated rank. 
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6 generoſity; the depravity of mankind 
te never permitted two beings of greater be- 
* nevolence to grace the world at the ſame 
te time.“ 


To relate all the agreeable intereſting 
ſtories with which the modern Greeks en- 
tertain each other, would fill numberleſs 
volumes. Theſe may ſuffice for the ſub- 
ſtance of one letter, and alſo give you a 
juſt idea of the ſpirit of their converſati- 


ons. I am, 
Sir, &c. 


* 


LETTER XXII. 


Greek Oaths. 


SIR, 


T.is not without reaſon, Racine charges 
1 Campiſtron'with having ſtolen two lines 
from Britannicus, a poem wrote by his fa- 
ther ; and at the ſame time reproaches him 
with equal juſtice, for having given them 
to Alcibiades ! 


Je reponds, Seigneur, avec la libertẽ 
D'un Gree qui ne ſait pas farder la _ 
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If Greece boaſted a Socrates, a Pericles, 
a Phocion, and a Themiſtocles,. as men 


who paid the moſt profound reverence to - 


truth in all their words and actions, it was 


but to diſtinguiſh them the better from the 


generality of their countrymen... 


The charge formerly brought againſt the- 


Greek nation, of being addicted to lying, 
remains in equal force againſt the preſent 
age. The cuſtom of confirming an aſſer- 


tion with an oath, is as familiar to the 


Greeks of our days as it was to their an- 


ceſtors. . They are iſſued upon every oc- 
caſion, however trifling or unneceſſary: 


for which reaſon the truth of them is al- 


ways to be ſuſpeQed. The perjuries of lov- 


ers have long ſince been conſidered as ve- 
nial faults : but the perjuries of the Greeks 
are become too glaring and univertal to find 
a pardon ſo. readily. . 


The moſt' common - oaths among the 


girls in this country are ſwearing by their 


R 3 eyes, 


Grecia nendax Was a common phraſe... 
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eyes, their ſoul, or whatever they hold 
moſt dear ; * Tibullus, ſays, * though ſhe 
„ ſwore by her eyes, though ſhe called up- 
© on Juno to witneſs for her, and even ap- 
c pealed to Venus herſelf to corroborate 
c her aſſertions ; ſhe was not the more be- 
ce lieved. At lovers caths Fove ſmiles ; he 
commands the winds to diſperſe and an- 
* gihilate them. Behold, ſays 4 Proper- 
* tius, how our girls behave in this parti- 
&« cular ; they ſwear moſt liberally to atteſt 
* their fidelity to their lovers; but inſtant- 
* ly abandon their oaths to the mercy of 
* the light winds who bear them far 
cc. away.”+ Le 


| T1Bui. ELEG. 6.1. 4. 
* Etſi, perque ſuos fallax juravit ocellos, 
Junonemque ſuam, perque ſuam venerem ; 
Nulla fides inerit. Perjuria ridet amantum 
Jupiter, & ventos irrita ferre jubet. 


Quamve mihi viles iſti videantur ocelli, 
Per quos ſæpe mihi credita perfidia eſt ! 
Hos tu jurabas, 
 ProPeRT. ELEO. 15.1. 4. 
+ Hoc perdit miſeras, hoc perdidit ante 
puellas : 
Quiquid jurarunt ventus & unda rapit. 
Paoekkr. ELgs, 21,1, 2. 
1 Quinault, 


+. + 
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Le z&phyr fut temoin, Yonde fut attentive, 

Quand la nymphe jura de ne changer jamais: 

Mais le Zephyr leger, & l' onde fugitive, 

Ont bientot emportẽ les ſermens qu'elle a 
faits. 


The abbe de Chaulieu, to account for 
this inconſtancy in the Greeks, has recourſe 
to reaſons which impeach the rectitudè of 
their morals in a high degree. | 


De qu'un objet ceſſe de plaire, 
Le commerce amoureux doit auſſitòt fimr : 
Le reſpe& des ſermens n'eſt plus qu'imagi- 
naire. 
La perte du plafir qui nous les a fait faire 
nous diſpenſe de les tenir. 


It muſt however be ſaid in defence of 
this people that they have not been always 
violators of their oaths, nor defaulters in 
the obſervance of the ſacred ties of pub- 
lic faith. The Greeks, though juſtly 
charged with the vices of lying and perju- 
ry, have ſometirhes diſcovered different ſen- 
timents. Theſe are the people who would 
not ſuffer Hippolitus to proceed in his part 
on the ſtage of Athens, without expreſ- 
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ſing the higheſt indignation: againſt the au- 
thor of the following line. 

My tongue has made an oath ; which my 
heart knows nothing of. 

Plutarch relates with horror, theſe words 
of Lyſander, a Spartan general—Children, 
ſays he, © may be allured with toys ; but 
to deceive men perjuries are neceſlary,” 
and adds He, who miſleads another by a 
« falſe oath, ſhews that he fears men, but 
s contemns the gods.” 


It is from ſuch of the Greeks as ad- 
hered religiouſly to their oaths, that we 
derive an expreſſion often uſed, of being 
the friend of another wſque ad aras. Pericles, 
ſays Aulus Gellius, * preſſed by one of his 
friends to render him an eſſential ſervice at 
the expence of his veracity, excuſed him- 
ſelf by ſaying, 7 will oblige my friends in 
every other inflance, but that of offending the 
gods. + _ 

The Haliartians, a people of Bœotia, 
erected a chapel without their city, and 


dedicated it to the goddeſſes, called Praxi- 
dices, . 


„Aulus Gellius. I. 1. cap. 3. 
1 Pauſan t. 2. 
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dices, or avengers ; whenever they ſwore 
upon that altar, the oath was deemed in- 
violable. $ | 


Pythia, being conſulted by Glaucus, 
concerning the breach of an oath, told 
him, N hoſocver commits a perjury, draws 
down the wrath of heaven upon himſelf, his 
children, and their deſcendants. * 


It is true what the abbé Maſſieu ſays, 
who wrote on this ſubject in a very maſter- 
ly manner, that all nations treat the oaths 
of poets, orators, and lovers, + with more 


indulgence than thoſe of the reſt of man- 
kind, 


M. Spon obſerves that the women of 
Athens always fwore by the maſter of the 
world. t 

Among 


$ Pauſan t. 2, 
®* Pauſan, t. 2, 
+ Mem. de l' Acad. des Inſerip. 
Juravi quoties rediturum ad limina nun- 
quam : 
Cum bent juravi, pes tamen ipſe redit, 


T1BuL. Eleg. 6.1. 2. 
t Diaton affendi cy/mou. v. 2. p. 355. 
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Among the Romans, the women never 
ſwore by Hercules, nor the men by Caſtor.y 


Valerius Maximus * imitates the Greeks, 
in ſaying, © I ſwear by the cottage of Ro- 
„ mulus, by the „implicity of the capitol, 
* and by the eternal fires of Veſta, that 
« the poverty of the ancient Romans, is 
te preferable to the poſſeſſion of unbounded 
* riches, among their ſucceſſors.” 


Nothing now is more common in Greece 
than to hear fathers and-mothers ſwear by 
the lives of their children, and their own 
heads. This laſt is the mildeſt oath Vir- 
gil could find for his pious AEneas.F 


The Greeks alſo ſwore by the head of 
any other perſon. t They ſtill continue 
the ſame practice. 
. | Never- 

Aulus Gellius I. 11. e. 6, 
Aulus Gellius, 1.4, 
+ Per caput hoc juro. 
Per reditus, corpuſque tuum, mea numi- 
na juro. Ovid. Ep. Lad See alſo the 
notes of Meziriac on Bryſeis ep. v. 1. p. 


* Teſton 
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Nevertheleſs the common form of the an- 
cient oath is not neglected; they ſtill ſwear 
by their God, their ſoul,“ and by the head 
of him whom they are about to perſuade 
into a beliet of their veracity. Indeed no 
promiſe or intercourſe of confidence paſſes 
without an oath, leſs or more forcible ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of the tranſ- 
action. They require the ſame from 
others, as if their own deſerved any credit. 


In the twenty-third book of the 1liad, 
Menelaus ſays to Antilochus © Put your 
* hand upon your horſes, and ſwear by 
« Neptune that you have not uſed fraud to 
« circumvent me.“ 


Oaths are as frequent, and upon all oc- 
caſions, in the mouths of the women. 
« ſwear 


Teſtor chara Deos, & te, Germane, tuum- 
que dulce caput. 


vnn. KGIIb. 4. © 
Juvenal, ſpeaking to the Greeks, ſat. 6. 
Nondum jurare paratis 
In caput alterius. 
* M * To dew, abi Jung $09, 


wh EETTERS, de. 


c ſwear,” ſays Anna Comnenes, * by the 
& holy fouls of my parents, that I have not 
« ſeen a ſervant of my father theſe thirty 


"years." 71 


1 am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


+ L. 14. 
1 The Greeks very often ſwear by their eyes, 
and when agitated with paſſion open their 
hand, making an offer to ſtrike the eyes of the 
| perſon they attack, ſaying, naſa mathia/ou : this 
geſture among the ancient Greeks, was a ſign 
that the party uſing it, had a ſtrong inclination 
to tear out the eyes of the other. I am indebt- 
ed to my friend M. B. de Montredon, for this 
note, and alſo for the extracts from Belon, an 


ancient traveller. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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